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TO THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 
AND 


Righe Reverend Father in: God - 


H.E.N.R' 


Lord Biſhop of London, 


[And one of his Majeitie's-moſt Honourable 
Privy . Council, Ec. 


My Lord, 


- Here preſent to Your 
Lordſhip the firſt Vo- 
lume of.a ſecond Part 
of - that» Treatiſe of 

Chriſtian Life, which 1 publiſhed 

ſome years ſince, and which. under 

the Proteftion of your Venerable 
I hath found good acceptance 
A 2 with 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
with the World ; and to make an in- 
genuous confeſſion to your Lordſhip, 
my deſign in thus ſecond Dedica- 
tion 1s not purely to render you the 
due Reſpeits of a Presbyter to his 
Dioceſan ; nor to tender thoſe juſt 
Acknowledgments I owe to your 
Loraſhip for the happineſi T have 
enjoy'a, with the reſt of your Clerg y, 
under the auſpicious Influence of 
your ſerene and watchful (Go- 
vernment ; no nor yet to wr the 
grateful ſenſe I have, and ſhall al- 
ways retain, of the perſonal Obli- 
gations you have laid upon me ; no, 
my Lord, though theſe were all of 
them ſufficient Inducements, yet T 
confeſs that together with m b 
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had a certain Politick end in my 
ge. For I thank God I can truly 
ſay my main Deſign in compoſing 
1 thu Treatiſe was to benefit the 
|. World; but refleting upon the ma- 
 nifold defects it abounds with after 
| all the pains T had beſtowed upon it, 
I found that,to palliate its internal 
. ® blemiſhes, it was but needful to 

\ BY ace it with ſome external Orna- 
: ment,and could think of none ſo pro- 

5 per for my purpoſe as this of affix- 
2 eng your Lordſhip's Name tot , a 
| Name that carries with it power 
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; enough to recommend any thing to 
Ef the World that i but pious, and 
r i honeſt, and wel[-deſigned,and all 
1 ' that, I am ſure, this s, how de- 
| fective 
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fettive ſoever it be in other re- 
ſpetts , which together with the ex- 
perience I have had of the great 
candor and benignity | of yaur 
Lordſhip's temper, gives me encou- 
ragement to hope . that you will not 
only accept but, approve it ; and 
then I am ſure; your Lordſbip Sap 
probation will give # credit and 
authority enough with the World | 
to enable it to-effett thoſe 200d and 
honeſt ends for which it was fin- | 
cert intended by 


Your Lordſhip O 
| "Moſt humble, 
"Moſt obliged and 

| - Faithful: Servant, 


Fohn Scott. 
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THE 


R EADER 


FT TJ HEN I wrote the Treatife 
of Chriſtian Life, of which 

this ''and another Volume, now It 
the Preſs, 1s a ſecond" Part;. Thad no 
deſign of engaging any: further in 
thar Argument; but' 2ow-I find by 
experience; that Writing 1s like Build? 
ing,wherein the Undertaker, to'ſap- 
ply ſome defect, or ſerve ſome corive: 
nience Which at firfthe forefſawnort, is 


alually forced to extreed his firfk Model 


and propoſal, and many-timies ro dou- 
ble the charge and expence of ir. - For 


afterthar Treatiſe begatvco be a little. 


known'in the: World,” I was advi- - 


; {cd from ſeveral hands that-'there 
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The Preface, 


was' one thing wanting 1n it, which 
is the common defect of moſt practi- 
cal Treatiles, and that was, an' Ex- 
plication and Proof of thoſe main 
Principles of Religion in which the 
Obligation of our Chriſtian Duty 1s 
founded, which they thought nught 
be ſufhiciently done within a very 
narrow compaſs, though herem TI 
find that cither they were very much 
miſtaken, or that I have very much 
exceeded the neceflary linuts of my 
Argument, which I am not yet con- 
vinced of, but that I muſt ſubmitto 
the judgment of the World. I con- 
fels the proſpect of doing it 1n that 
2arrow compals they talk'd of was a 
great inducement with me to under- 
"take it, and perhaps had I foreſeen at 
frſt what a /arge field of diſcourle 1t 
would oblige me to traverſe] ſhould 
never have entered on 1t, but when 
oncel was in,l could not handſomly 


And 


retreat. 
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The Preface. 


And indeed conſidering with 
what prog rudeneſs and tnſo- 
lence the very foundations of Religion 
are {truck at 1n this diſolute Age, he 
who would zop treat of them to 
any purpoſe will find himſelf obliged 
not only to give a diſtinct and clear 
explication of them,but allo to. aflerc 
the truth of them with convincing 
evidence, and to anſwer and expoſe 
thoſe Atheiſtical Cavils that are level- 
led againſt them ; which /ater would 
have been much leſs neceſſary in an 
Age of a more ſerious and Religious 
Genius. And upon this account I 
have been forced upon a much /arger 
and more /aborious proof of the (cye-- 
ral Principles of Religion than I firſt; 
intended. Not that I have any great 
hope of reclaiming thoſe who are 
profeſſed Atheiſts to the acknowledg- 
ment of the truth; for when men 
are ſeduced by luſt, as I verily believe 
moſt Atheiſts are,there 15 little reaſon 
a2 r0 
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ro ekpea they will be reduced by rea- 


for:Bur that which Ichiefly aimed-at. 


1s to confirm and eſtabliſh thoſe that 


arc wavering,and to Antidote all a- - 


gainſt this ſpreading contagion of 1r- 
religion and” Atheiſm,which 1n a fatal 
Chain draws after-1t not- only. the 
ruine-of mens Souls hereafter,but alſo 
the-utter ſubverſion of all Humane 
Society here ;'Andit 1s this hatheon? 
ſtrained me to enlarge this ſecond Part 
into two Volumes,which at firſt view 
L promiſed-my*+ſelf to finiſh in one. 
In-this frft Volume I have treated 
only of - rhoſe ' Principles which ' at& 
' common to natural Religion and C ah 
 ſtianity together ; as ar Introqueti 
to which 1 have ini the hf Cs 
explained and demonſtrated the natural 
diſtin&tion of Humane Actions into 
good and evil, by ſome eternal Rea- 
tons for or againſt them ; and having 
ſhewn atlarge thar God hath made 
this diſtin&ion ſufhciently clear and 
eVI- 
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_ evident to all men to enable them 


to conduct themilelves to their own 
happineſs, and; that thoke actions of 
men: WhicktAall under' this natural 
diſipRiorn ar&he! principal ſubject 
matter of the-commandsand-prohi- 
bitions of Religion.-L-prpceed in the 
ſecond Chapter briefly roexplain the 
nature of Religion in - general, and 
of natural and/Chriſtian Religion m 
particular : trom the nature of borh 
which have deduced tnoſe funda- 
mental Principles trom whence the 
Qbligations of Religion arederived; 
the ive firſt of which being common 
to tatural Religion with Chriſtianity, 
F have handlcd in this firſt Volume 
in ſo many diſtinct Chapters, 
-. And then as for the /aſt,viz. the 
acknowledgment of Zeſus Chriſt our 
Mediator, which contains under 1t all 
thoſe Religious Principles that are 
peculiar to Chriftianity,though I have 
endeayoured to treat of it with all 
| &'Yi the 
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the brevity that 1s. conſiſtent with a 
clear and ſatisfaftory account of the 
whole Argument, yet 1t+ 1s run out 
into a ſecond Volume, which 1s now 
1n'the Preſs, and, I hope,within a few 
Weeks will be ready to follow this. 
And perhaps when the Reader con- 
{iders the coptonſneſs of the Argument 
it handles, he will rather blame me 
for being too brict than too tedious; 
for 1n treating of thoſe DoE&rines 
which haye been handled at /arge 


in other Engliſh Treatiſes of the 


Chriſtian Faith,and eſpecially in that 
incomparable one of our moſt learn- 
cd Biſhop of Cheſter on the Creed ( a 
Book which next to the Bible I 
thankfully acknowledge my felt 
more bcholden to for my inſtruction 
in the Doctrines of Religion than to 
any one I-cycr read ) I have contra- 
&cd my ſclt into as narrow a compals 
as the barely neceſ/ary explication of 
chem would permit 'me; but m_ 

tnat 
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that renowned Pen hath inſiſted more 


Carſorily ( as for inſtance on the par- 
ticular Ofhces of.our blefſed Media- 
tor) I have moſt enlarged my (elf, 
though even zhere I have for brevi- 
ty ſake pretermitted ſome things. I in- 
tended leſs immediate and neceſſary 
appertaining to the Argument. 
Upon the whole 1 can truly ſay, 
that to the beſt of my underſtand- 
ing,l have herein delivered nothing 
but what 1s agreeable to the Do- 
&rine of the Primitive Church, which 
as the moſt faithful Comment on the 
holy Writings of our Saviour and 
his Apoſtles I have all along carefully 
conſulted 1n doubtful and difficult ca- 
ſes; and this 1s the reaſon why it * 
hath ſtuck ſo long in hand,the pains 


.I have taken in conſulting the ancient 


Monuments of Chriſtianity about it 
being, as I may truly fay, art leaſt 
double to that of compoſing 1t ; and in 
following the Primitive Doctrine, 1 

a 4 | have 
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have followed the Doctrine of -the 
Church of England, which 1n its Faith, 
Government, and Diſcipline, I believe 


11 my conſcience, 1s the moſt Primi- 


tive Church inthe World. 

As for the Method 1-have choſen, 
which 1s to deduce all the Do&trines 
of Chriſtianity trom, one general 
Head, viz, the Doctrine of the Me- 
diator.it is the moſt convenient I could 
think of for my purpoſe, which' was 
to repreſent at once to the Readers 
view all the parts of our holy. Re- 
ligion .1n their natural connexion 
with and dependence on one another, 
chat ſo he might be the better able 
to judge of the beautiful contexture 

= admirable contrivance of the 
whole and that by ſecing how re- 
gularly all the parts of it, proceed out 
of one common ; Principle, and con: 
ſpire in one common;epd! he may. be 


rhe better ſatisfied that Chriſtianity 


is ſo far from being a heap of incobe- 
rencies, 


The Preface. 


rencies,as ſome: have injuriouſly repre- 
ſented 1t, that conſidering -1t merely 
45.an Hypotheſis, abſtracted from, all 
that exrernal:cvidence that accompa- 
ties 1t, thewery- Art/ and contrivance 
of 1t,the proportion,ſymmetry,and corre 
3 ſpondence of 1ts parts,their ſubſerviency 
* to:cach other,& the coprurrence and 
J 4erdency of them all rogerher to the 
| common. exds bf Religion, /arc ſuch 
1 asdo apparently exceed all humane 
2 Invention,& argue it:to be the pro- 
| ductiof a divire mind.For as he who 
would form a-:true Idea of the beauty 
», of aP:fure,muſt not contemplate-the 
7 parts of it ſeparately,bur ſurvey them 
J all zagether& conſider them'in their 
# proportions and correſpondencies with 
2 cach-other;ſo:he who would frame 
2 aright Notion of Religion/muſt not 
! look upon. 1tas1rhes ſcattered and di- 
4 vided into fingleparts& propoſitions, 
7 bur confider them in contexture,and 
{ as they arc connected all together 

Into 
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into one body or hypotheſis. For it 1s 
in their apt Zerctures, their mutual 
dependencies & admirable coherencies 
with one another that-the beauty & 
harmony of the whole confifts. And 
therefore todo right to:'Chriſtianity, 
& enable the Reader toicontemplate 
Kyith the greateſt a&vantage,l have 


crideavour'd to repreſent to him-the : 


whole in a view, and to'give him a 
proſpect of allthe parts of 1t together, 
in an harmonious rior and cormext- 
on with each other. For'T verily be- 
lieve 'that the \zzean opinion which 


ſome witty men have entertained- of | 
Chriſtianity,proceeds 1n a great mea- 


ſure from their broken and imperfect 
apprehenſions of 1t; they underſtand 


it piecemealand take it aſunder into / 


ſingle propoſitions,which they conſt 
der ſeparately & apart by themſelves, 
without ever putting them together 


into one regu/ar Sy{temand preſent- } 
ing them to their thoughts in that or- | 
der ly 4 
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23 derlyconnexion wherein the holy//a- 

$ cles have delivered them to-us.For I 

4 canſcarce wmagine how any man of 

2 ſenſe ſhould contemplateChriftianity 

4 all together and throughly conſider the 

# harmonious coherence of all its parts, 

\ 2 and theworderful contrivance of the 

; Embole,without being captivared with 
; Frhe beauty and elegancy of It; 

And now I have nothing furthet 

, '3to add concerning this Treatiſe but 

7 only to 1ntreat the Reader not to be 

7 roo ſevere in the peruſal of it. For 

though as for the Doctrine of 1t,I ſee 

no reaſon at all to Apologize for it;be- 

cauſc Iam fully perſuaded of therrath 

3 of 1t, yet being forced, as I was, to 

zcompole it by ſnatches, and in the 

Amore: quiet intervals.of a byſte and 

» Fzneafte life, I very much fuſpect the 

5, Zexactneſs both of the Stile & Method 

r Yof it; and therefore all the favour 1 


zdclire 1s this,that where I have impro- 
#perly or obſcurely expreſs'd my ſelf, I 
D may 
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| may; be'conſtrucd'in the.moſt favoz- | 
rable (cn(c,and that whereever Imay, | 
ſecm to bc confaſed or immethodical, | 
itmay beattribured tothoſetregaent 
interruptions which thediſordersgt-my. | 
body hae igiven to my thoughts.And | 
theſe are requelts ſo very.. juſt & rea- 
ſonable,that 1 am.confident nonewill © 
be fo peeviſb as todeny meburthey, | 
who read Books only to. carp & find 
fault,&& wwhout any: defign roEdifie : 
their. own-underftandings.ButI hope, - 
theReader will conſider that the Ar- 
gumen here treated'iof is of too great 
moment to-him to be:ſo wrerehedly, 
rrifled with,& that KI 5h og will, 
nat be.cither fo di/engenuous tO me;or, | 
wncharitable to:himfelf, as toi-peruſe, F 
with ſuch a ſpiteful deſign thatwhich. 
I ſincerely intended for. s.gqad,and. * 
which he, .T am ſure, it he-pleaſcs, 
*. may be:the-berter for for ever. © * 
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CHAT 1 


Concerning the Being, and Nature of 
Moral Goodneſs. 


- LL Humane Actions are either Neceſſary, 
or Sinful, or Indifferent. The Neceſſary 


are ſuch as are commanded, the Sinful ſuch 

as are forbidden by God, the Indifferent ſuch as are 
neither commanded nor forbidden, but lefc en- 
tirely free to our Choice and Diſcretion. - Again, 
the neceſſary and the finful aRions are either ſich 
2s are neceſſary and ſinful in-rhemſelves, and are 
commanded and forbidden upon the account of 
ſome Good and Evil that is s»/ſeparable to their 
Natures; or ſuch .as are indifferent in their own 
Natures, as to any goad or evil inherent in them, 
but are made neceſſary or ſinful by ſome poſitive 
Command orProhibition ſuperinduced upon them, 
Of the firſt ſort are thoſe which we call Moral 
Actions ;,as being the ſubject matter of the Moral 
Law, which commands, and forbids nothing but-- 
B what 

\ 


2 Of the Chriſtian Life. Part IT. Vol. I. 


what is eſſentially and 12mutably good and evil : 
and whilit there was no other Law but this, every 
ARion which did not oblige by ſome eternal Rea- 
ſon, or which is the ſame, by ſome :nſeparable 
good or evil, was Icft free and indifferent, Bur 
in proceſs of time God ſuperadded to this Morat 
Law a great many Poſitive ones, whereby he obli- 
ged men to do, and forbear ſundry of thoſe indif- 
ferent things, which were left to their liberty by 
the Law of Nature. For ſuch we call the Rites and 
Ceremonies of the 2ſaick Law; all which were 
#ndifferent before they were izpoſed, and as ſoon 
as ever the Tmpoſition was taken off from them, 
did immediately return to their Primitive Indif- 
Ferency ;, 1o that by the abolition of their Cerems- 
nial Law, the Fews were reſtored to all the Li- 
berties of the Moral; excepting only the matter 
of the two Sacraments, and of maintaining a vi- 
fible Communion with the Church, which are de- 
cermined by poſitive Laws of Chriſtianity. And 
of this later ſort of neceſſary and-ſinful Actions, 
are, not only all thoſe indifferent ones which God 
himſeMf bas commanded and forbidden #mmeds- 
ately, but alſo all thoſe which he commands and 
forbids by his Yice-roys and Repreſentatives, in 
this World. For whatſoever he hath not com- 
manded or forbidden by his own immediate Dictate 
and Authority,he hath Author1zed hisVicegerents 
to command or forbid, as. tbey ſha!l judge it moſt 
expedient for the Publick. So that when they 
command what God hath not forbidden, or for- 
bid what he hath not commanded, their will is 
God's, who commands us by their Mouths and 
ſtamps their InjunCtions with his own Authority. 


And : 
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Chap.I. Of Humane Attions, 2 


And of this diſtinction between actions that are 
morally and poſitively Neceſſary, the Scripture fre- 
quently takes notice, and particularly, Afich. vi. 
6,7, 8. Wherewithall ſhall TI come before the Lord, 
and bow my ſelf before the high God? fall I come 
before him with Burnt-Offerings, with Calves of 4 
year old, &c. No, thele are not the things that 
will render me acceptable in his cyes, and procure 
me a welcome Admiſſion into his Preſence; and 
yet it is certain that theſe things were then requi- 
red and tommanded, and therefore were poſitsve- 
ly neceſſary ; but that they were not neceſſary 
m themſelves upon the account of any intrinſich. 
Goodneſs that was in them, is evident from what 
follows, He hath ſhewed thee O man what is good ; 


' as much as if he ſhould have ſaid, the things 
/ above named are in their owz nature indiffe- 


rent, having neither good nor evil in themſelves; 
and are matte neceſlary meerly by poſitive Com- 
mand, upon which account they are inſufficient to 
recommend you to God : but there are other 
things that carry an #ztrrinſick Beauty and Good- 
neſs in their Nature by which they ſtrictly oblige 
you to imbrace and praCtiſe them, and do there- 
upon recommend you by their own native Charms, 
to the Love and Favour of God ; and what theſe 
good things are he hath ſufficiently ſhewn or diſco- 
yered to you, -viz. To do juſtly, to love mercy, and 


| to walk, humbly with your God, which are the main 


and principal Duties that he requires of you. 


2 Which plainly implies that there are ſome Ati- 


. 3 : . . , o 
{is 7 ons which are morally, that is, in their own Na- 


nd & 
y- 4 ceſlary, and ſome that are neceſſary only becauſe 


o 
wy 


tures, eternally good, and therefore eternally ne- 
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for ſome preſent Reaſon God Wills 'and Com- 
mands them. For no account can be given why 
he ſhould be more pleaſed with Fuftice and Mercy 
and Humility, than with Sacrifice, unleſs we ſup- 
poſe the former to be good, and therefore neceſ- 
ſary upon immutable Reaſons, and: upon that ac- 
count to be immutably pleaſing to. him ; and the 
latter to be neceſſary only upon -table reaſons 
which therefore were to loſe their Neceſlity as 
foon as thoſe reaſons did alter or ceaſe. , For had 
Sacrifices been good in their owz Natures, their 
goodneſs had been as wnalterable as their Nature; 
whereas, on the contrary we find, that whereas 
their Natare neither is nor can be altered, yet 
their Goodneſs or Neceſſity is. For as before God 
adopted them into the Rubrick of Religion by 
his own poſitive Inſtitution, they were indifferent 
things ; ſo after this Inſtitution won «401 by a 
contrary Command, they became #»lawful. So 


that it is mow as neceſſary that we ſhould or Offer |; 
them in the Worſhip of God, as it was before that ! 


we ſhould. And the ſame may be ſaid of all the 
other Rites of the Moſaick Law : whith being in 
their own Nature Indifferent, could no otherwiſe 


be converted either into Neceſſary orSinful, but 


by GOD?s expreſs Command or Prohibition. 
Whereas Juſtice and Mercy, &c. are good in 
themſelves abſtrattly conſidered from all Will and 
Command ; and are not good meerly becauſe they 
are Commanded, but are commanded becauſe they 
are good ; becauſe they carry with them ſuch 
#nalterable Reaſons as do in themſelves render the 
practice of them eternally neceſſary. For thovgh 


there be very good reaſon why men ſhould not * 
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offer material Sacrifices, notwithſtanding they 
were. once injoyned; yet it can zever be reaſon- 
able for them to be #njuſt or cruel or proud, becauſe 
the contrary vertues carry ſuch fixed and immutable 
Reaſons with them as will bind and oblige us to 
eternity; inſomuch that though we had a Diſpen- 
fation to be proud under the Broad-Seal of Hea- 
ven, yet 'twould ſtill be very abſurd and unreaſon- 
able to be ſo. And as things that are only poſitively 
neceſſary or ſinful,derive all their neceſſity and fin- 


; fulneſs from Gods dirett or expref Command and 


Prohibition ; ſo they cannot be commanded or 
forbidden by Conſequence. For if the Matter of 
them be antecedently Lawful or Indifferent, it 
muſt neceſſarily temain ſo till it is direttly com- 


* manded or forbidden ; there being no other Rea- 


ſon to bound and limit ir, but anly the Will of the 
Law-giver in whoſe diſpoſal ir is : - and therefore 
till he dire&ly ſignifies his Will either for or againſt 
it, it muſt remain as it is, 1. e. Free and Indiffe- 
rent., But you will ſay, Suppoſe God hath com- 
manded ſ«ch an indifferent thing for ſ#ch aReaſon, 
doth it not thence follow that he thereby com- 
mands every other indifferent thing that hath the 
ſame reaſon for it? Lanſwer, No; for if the Rea- 
fon why he commands it be neceſſary and eternal, 
itis not a thing indifferent, but morally rieceſſary, 
and ſo is every thing elſe that hath the ſame Rea- 


* ſon for it; and conſequently the reaſon of the 


Law, though it be applyed but to one thing, ex- 


; tends to every thing of the ſame Nature; becauſe 


in all moral Caſes the Reaſon of the Law is the Law. 
But if the thing commanded be in it ſelf indife- 


-7 rent,theReaſon why it is commanded cannot be ze- 


B 3 ceſſary, 
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eeſſary ; and therefore though there be the ſame 
Reaſon why another thing of the ſame Nature 
ſhould be commanded, yet it doth not neceſlarily 
oblige unleſs it be commanded attually ;, becauſe in 
ſuch Caſes it is not the Reaſon but the Authority of 
the Law that obliges: and therefore where there 
is only the Reaſon and not the Law, it lays no ob- 
ligation-on the Conſcience, 

From the whole therefore it is evident what is 
the difference between things that: are poſitively 
and morally Neceſſary and Sinful ; which I thought 
very neceisary to explain at large for the giving a 
fuller\'light to the enſuing Diſcourſe ; in which I 
ſhall-endeavour to ſhew. | 

Firſt,- That there is ſuch an #ntrinſick Goodneſs 
in ſome Humane Actions as renders them for ever 
neceſſary and obliging to us. 

Secondly, That God hath ſufficiently diſcover- 
ed to us what thoſe Humane Actions are which 
carry with them this perpetual obligation. 

Thirdly, That thefe Actions which carry with 
them this perpetual obligation are the main and 
principal parts of Religion. | | | 
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That there is ſuch an Intrinſick Good in ſome 


Humane Aftions as render them for every 


Neceſſary a4 obliging to #s. 


Ood is twofold, Abſolute, or Refpetive, or 

the Good of the End and the Good of the 
Means, The good of the End is that which is 
the Perfeftion and Happineſs of any Being; the 
good of the Means is that which tends and con- 
duccs thereunto, As for Inſtance, the abſolute 
Good of a Brute Animal conſiſts in the PerfeCti- 
on and SatisfaCtion of its Senſe, or in having per- 
fe Feeling and Senſation of ſuch things as are 
moſt grateful to its Appetite and Senſes. Its re- 
ſpetive Good is the Means by which its Senſes are 
perfected or rendred lively and vigorous, and by 
which it's. provided for with ſuch things as are 
grateful and pleaſing to them. For there being in 
every animate nature a Principle whereby it's ne- 
ceſſarily inclined to promote irs own Preſervation 
and Well-being, that which hath in it a fitneſs to 
promote this End is called Good, as on the contrary 
that which 1s apt to hinder ir Evil, Now Man 
being not only a ſenſitive but a rational Creature, 
hath a twofold Good belonging to his Nature, 
the firſt Senſitive which is the ſame with that of 
brute Animals, conſiſting in the Perfection and 


> SatisfaRtion of his bodily Senſes and Appetires, 


and in thoſe means which conduce thereunto z 
and this for diſtintion ſake is called his Natural 
B 4 Good : 
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Good : the ſecond Rational, which conſiſts in the 
PerfeCtiorr and SatisfaCtion of his Ratjonal Facul- 
ties, and in thoſe means which tend thereunto ; 
and this is ſtiled his oral Good, though in re» 
ality *tis as much Natural as the former. For 
Man being naturally as well Rational as Senſitive, 
that which promotes his Rational Perfeftion and 
Happineſs, is no leſs natzrally good for him than 
that which promotes his Senſitive : Nay his Ra- 
tional Nature being the much more noble and ex- 
cellent part of him, that which naturally promotes 
the Perfection: and Happineſs of it, is in it ſelf a 
much greater good to his Nature, and ought to be 
preferred by-him before any of thoſe Natural 
goods, which conduce only to the happineſs of his 
ſenſitive Nature; and he who indulges his ſenſe- 
tive Part in any Pleaſure which his Rational diſal- 
lows,doth thereby create a torment to himſelf,and 
raiſe a Devil in his owt mind. - For though Reaſon 
and Religion doth allow that the Senſitive nature 
ſhould be gratificd in all its natural Appetites and 
Deſires,yet neither allow that it ſould be pamper- 
ed and indulged in any ſuch Exceſſes as are preju- 
dicial either to it ſelf or to that Rational Nature 
whereunto Ir is joyned ; and he who indulges his 
Senſe in any ſuch Exceſles, renders himſelf obnoxi- 
ous.to his own Reaſon, and to gratifie the Brute 
in him diſpleaſes the Mar, and ſets his two Na- 
rures at variance. So that there is nothing can be 
naturally good for us, that is any way inconſiſtent 
with what is norally1o, 32.c. with what conduces to 
the Pertction and Happineſs of our rational Na- 
t:re; and though this Natural and Moral Good 
z:C 209 way inconſiſtent with one another, yet it 
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is the Moral that is the Supreme Good of a Man, 
becauſe it is the good of his moſt excellent Na- 
ture. Having thus premiſed what I mean by Good 
in general, and particularly by Aforal Good, I 
proceed to ſhew that in ſomeHumane actions there 
is ſuch an intrinſick, moral Good as renders ?em 
for ever obliging to us. And this I ſhall endea- 
vour in theſe following Propoſitions. 

Firſt, That the Happineſs of Humane Nature 
is founded in its Perfett:07. 

Secondly, That the Perfeftion of Humane Na- 
ture conliſts in aCting ſuitably to the moſt perfet? 
Reaſon. 

Thirdly, That the moſt perfect Reaſon is that 
wherein all reaſonable Beings do conſent and 
agree. 

Fourth, That there are certain Rules of 
_o_ Good, wherein all Reaſonable Beings are 
apgreea, 

Fifthly, That to att ſuitably to thoſe Rules 
hath been always found by univerſal experience 
conducible to the Happineſs of Humane Nature, 
and the contrary miſchievous thereunto, 

I. That the Happineſs of Humane Nature is 
founded in its Perfeition. For the Perfetion of 
Beings conſiſts in their being compleatly diſpoſed 
and adapted for the End whereunto they are de- 


4 ſigned. Now the End of all Beings that have Life 


$ and Senſe, is that ſort of Happineſs that is ſu- 
table to their Natures ; for ?tis thither that they 
/ all of them naturally tend, and therein that their 
+ Faculties do all concenter. When therefore their 
Faculties or Powers of AQion are compleatly diſ- 
poſed to enjoy the proper Happineſs of their Na- 

TUrCcs, 
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tures, then are they perfect in their Kind. Thus 
for inſtance, the End of Brutes which have only 
Bodily Senſe, is Senſitive and corporeal Happineſs 
and therefore then is the Brute Creature perfect 
in its kind, when irc hath not only.all the Parts 
and Senſes that are neceſſary to procure and enjo 
its Happineſs, but hath them alſo perfedly fitted, 
tempered, and qualified to purſue and reliſh ic. 
And ſuppoſing that all the pleaſure or happineſs 
of a Beaſt conſiſted in the Taſte and Smell of its 
Paſture, it could never be compleatly happy fo 
long as the Organs of its Smell or Taſte were im- 
perfet. So that the perfection of every Senſible 
Nature conſiſts in being perfectly diſpoſed to en- 
Joy its Natural Happineſs. And accordingly here- 
in conſiſts the Perfeftion of Humane Nature, in 
being perfectly fitted and diſpoſed to enjoy and 
reliſh Humane Happineſs. For this being its pro- 
per End, it is impoſlible it ſhould ever be perfect 
in its Kind till *tis compleatly contempered and 
adapted thereunto, .So that our Happineſs mult 
neceſſarily be founded in our Perfet:on, which is 
nothing elſe but the perfect Diſpoſition of our 
Natures to reliſh and enjoy thoſe Goods wherein 
the Rappineſs of our Nature conſiſts ; and till our 
Nature is perfeCtly diſpoſed to enjoy them, all the 
gocd things of Heaven and Earth will be inſuffici- 
ent to render us perfeCtly happy. 

IT. That the Perfection of Humane Nature 
conſiſts in aCting ſutably to the moſt Perfeft Rea- 
ſon, For Reaſon being the top and Crown of Hu- 
mane Nature, hath a natural Right to Command 
and Diſpoſe of its Motions; to be the Eye of its 
Will, and the Guide of its Aﬀections, an: the 
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Law of all its Powers of Aftion. And indeed, 
for what other uſe ſerves the Reaſon of a Man, 
but to preſcribe Rules to his unreaſonable AﬀeCti- 
ons, to light and dire? them to their proper Ob- 
jets, and as they are moving towards them to 
moderate their Exceſles and to quicken their De- 
fects and to lead them on to true Happineſs in an 
even Courſe through all the wild Mazes of popu- 
lar Miſtakes? And unleſs it be thus imployed, 
the man is Reafbnable i» vain, and his light like 
a Candle incloſed in a Dark-Lanthorn burns out 
in waſt and ſpends it ſelf in an uſeleſs and unpro- 
fitable blaze. And whilſt to pleaſe our Appetites 
and Paſſions we run counter to the advice of our 
Reaſon, we forſake the rule of our Natures and 
aCt like Beaſts and not like Men ; in which courſe 
of Action if we perſiſt, we muſt neceſſarily dege- 
nerate from our ſelves, and ſink, by degrees into 
the moſt ſordid Brutality. For when once our 
Appetites have gotten the Command of our Rea- 
ſon, and not only dethroned but inſlaved it, the 
very Order of our Nature is tranſported ad we 


} are become our own Reverſe and Antipodes, If 


therefore we would artive at our own Perfe(tion 
it muſt be by following our Reaſon, and ſubmit- 
ting all our Afﬀections and Appetirtes to its Go- 
vernment. For what elſe can be the PerfeCtion 


* of a Rational Nature, but to be perfettly Ratio- 


nal ; and what is it to be perfectly Rational, but 
to have our Minds throughly inſtrufed with the 
Principles of Right Reaſon, and our Will and Af- 
fections intirely regulated by them? For herein 


| conſiſts the Supream PerfeCtion not only of Men, 
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but of Angels, yea and of God Himſelf, the 
Crown 
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Crown and Glory of whoſe Nature it is, that he 
always knows, and chuſes and atts what is fitteſt and 
beſt and moſt reaſonable. And when once our Un- 
derſtanding is ſo far inl;ghtned as that it always 
diftates right Reaſon to us; and our Will and 
AﬀeCtions are ſo far ſubdued as that they always 


freely and chearfully comply with ir, we have ar-- 


rived to the very top of our Nature, and are 
Commenced perfect Men in Chriſt Jeſus. 

I1T. That the moſt perfect Reaſon is that 
wherein all Reaſonable Beings do conſent and 4- 


gree, For if there be any ſuch matter as Trze and 
Falſe, Reaſonable and Unreaſonable,. in the Na+ 


ture of things, and if there be any ſuch thing as 
Underſtanding among Beings, whereby they are 
_— of diſtinguiſhing between the oe and the 
other; either that muſt be True ,and Reaſonable 
which a/Underſtandings do conſent and agree in 

or all the Underſtandings that are in the Worl 

muſk be under a fatal Cheat and Deluſion. Which 
hter being ſuppoſed,inevitably deſtroys all Know- 


ledge and Certainty, and lays a foundation for the” 


wildeſt Scepticiſm. For ſuppaſing all Underſtan- 
dings tobe deceived and impoſed on, it is impollible 
for us to be certain of any thing, and for all we 
know, a Part may be bigger than the Whole, two 
and two may make twenty, and both parts of 
a ContradiCction may be true. Nay we cannever 
be certain whether we are not Dreaming when we 
think we are Awake, and whether we are not A- 
wake when we think we are Dreaming. Either 
therefore we muſt renounce all Certainty what= 
ſoever, and fluftuate in eternal Scepticiſm, or al- 
low that to be True and Reaſonable which all Un- 
derſtandings do unanimouſly vote-ſo. IV.That 
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IV. That there are certain Rules of Moral 
Goodneſs concerning the immutable - Reaſon 
whereof all Underſtandings are agreed, For ſuch 
are all thoſe which preſcribe the Dueneſs of Wor- 
ſhip and YVeneration to God,of Obedience and Loyal- 
zy to our Parents and Superiours, of Temperance 
and Fortitude to our ſelves,and of Juſtice and Cha- 
rity to one another z to the Goodneſs and Reaſon- 
ableneſs of which Rules, all Underſtzndings do as 
unanimouſly conſent, as to the truth of any Pro- 
poſition in the Marhematicks. Now of all the or- 
ders of Reaſonable Beings, that which we moſt 
converſe with and with whofe Conſent and Agree= 
ment in any matters we are beſt acquainted, is that 
of Men; and therefore if among Men we can diſ- 
cover ſuch.an Univerſal Agreement concerning the 
Goodneſs of theſe Rules as will warrant us to 
conclude all other Rational Beings to be conſenting 
with them, this will be a ſufficient Demonſtration 
of the Truth of the Propoſition. Theſe two things 
therefore I ſhalt] endeavour to make out, 1. That 
the Reaſon of Men is Vniverſally conſenting in 
this matter, viz. That there is an immutable 
Goodneſs in theſe Rules of Morality. 2. That this 
Univerſal Conſent of Mens Reaſon in this matter 
Is a ſufficient Demonſtration that all other reaſon- 
able Beings are conſenting with them. 

Firſt, Therefore there is nothing more evident 


2 than that Mer are Univerſally agreed in this mat- 


ter, that to Worſhip God, to Honour their Pa- 
rents and Superiours, to be remperate in their Paſſi- 
ons and Appetates, and juſt and charitable towards 
one another, are things in their one nature #m- 
awutably good ; that "this is not an Opinion pecu- 
liar 
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liar to ſuch an Age, or to ſuch a Nation, or to ſuch 
a SefF of Religion, but the Vniverſal Judgment 
of all Mankind of whatſoever Age, Nation, or 
Religion. For ?cis upon this judgment that all 
that Conſcience is founded which approves of 
or condemns mens actions ; which Conſcience is 
nothing elſe but a Senſe or Feeling of Moral Good 
and Evil; andis every whit as natural to Mens 
minds, as the Senſe of pleaſant or painful touches 
to their Bodies. Since therefore general Efetts 
muſt ſpring from general Cauſes, -it neceſſarily 
follows that that Pain and Pleaſure which Mens 
minds generally feel upon the Commiſſion of bad 
and good ACtions, mult be reſolved into ſome ge- 
neral Cauſe ; and what elſe can that be, but the 
general Conſent of their Reaſon concerning the 
immutable Evil of the oe and Good of the other 2 
I know 'tis pretended by ſome of our Modern Navi- 
gators that there are a ſort of People in theWorld 
who have not the leaſt ſenſe of Good and Evil, 
and do own neither God nor Religion nor Morality. 
But conſidering the ſhort Converſe and imper- 
fe Intercourſe which theſe our new Diſcoverers 
have had with thoſe Barbarous Countries, it is 
fairly ſuppoſed that the Inhabitants.may have 
Notions both Religizowe and Moral, of which 
Strangers who underſtand not their Language 
and Cuſtoms, and Manners, can make little or no 
Diſcovery, But ſuppoſe that what they reporr 
were true; yet by their own confeſſion theſe 
wretched Barbarians arc in all other things ſo ex- 
treamly Brutiſh, that they diſcover no other 
token of their Humanity but their Shape. For 
they live altogether regardlef of themſelyes;of the 
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h J Conveniences of their Lives, and of the —_— of 


It their Natures; without making any Reflett;ons on 
IC their own minds, or any Obſervations from their 
y F ownexperience. Since therefore all Knowledge is 
f 3 acquired by Attention, it is not at all impoſſible 
is : for Creatures ſo utterly ſpine and negligent to be 
d © ignorantofthe moſt common Notions. But for 
1s © any man to queſtion the truth of this general 
'S Rule, becauſe there are a few Exceptions from it, 
ts > is every whit as abſurd as if he ſhould queſtion 
ly 2} whether Men are generally ewo-legg*d Animals, 
T: becauſe there have been ſome Monſters with three. 
id And what if among men there are ſome Mon- 
e © fters in reſpect of their Minds, as well as others in 
ne © reſpect of their Bodies? This is no more a pre- 
he judice to the ſtanding Laws of ' Humane Nature, 


* than Prodigies are to the Regularity of the con- 
ſtant courſe of Vniverſal Nature. Specimen na- 
ture cujuſlibet, ſaith Tully, a natura optima ſumen- 
dum eſt, i.e. The true ſample of every Nature « to 
; be taken from the beſt Natnres of the kind. Since 
+ thereforethe men of all Nations and Ages and 
3 Religions who have in any meaſure attended to 
the Nature of things, and made but any tolerable 
uſe of their Reaſons, are, and always have been 
univerſally agreed that there is an immutable 
Good in Vertue, and Evil in Vice; it is no Argu- 
$ ment at all that this is not the general Senſe of 
Mankind, ſuppoſing it rrze which is very queſtion- 
fe able, that there are ſome few ſuch inhumane Bar- 
.x- _ © bariansin the World as make nodiſtinCtion at all 
\er Þ between ?em. But then 

or 4 Secondly, This Univerſal Conſent of Mens Rea- 
; ſon in this matter, is a ſufficient — 
| caart 
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that all other Reaſonable Beings are conſenting 
with them. For it ſhews that God himſelf is of 
this mind; andif He be, we may be ſure that all 
other Reaſonable Beings are. For if we believe 
that God made us, we mult believe that he made 
us for fome End ;, and if he made us for any End, 
he muſt eſteem thoſe Actions good which promote 
it, and thoſe evil which obſtruf# and hinder it, 
And what other End can an infinitely happy and 
bleſſed Being have in making other Beings ; but 
only to do ?em good, and according to their ſevgral 
Capacities to make them partakers of his own 
Happineſs ?. And if this be the end for which God 
made us, to be ſure thoſe Actions \muſt be good 
in his eſteem that are beneficial, and thoſe evil 
that are hurtful and miſchievous to our Nature, 
And therefore ſince he: hath implanted. in us not 
only a natural Deſire of Happineſs ; but aiſo a 
rational Faculty to diſcern what Actions. make 
for our Happinefs, and what not, we may be ſure 
that whatſoever this Faculty doth Univerſally 
determine to be good or evil for us, «x good 
or evil in the Judgment of God. ?Tis true 
when the Reaſon that is in oze man judges con» 
trary to the Reaſon that is in another, there mult 
be a Diſagreenient on one ſide or the other from 
the Reaſon and Judgment of God ; but when all 
mens Reaſon is agreed that thi is good and that 
evil, it is plain that this is the Judgment of the 
Rational Faculty which zaturally makes ſuch a 
Difinttion of things. For there is no man that 
uſes his Reaſ6n can poſſibly think that Truth and, 
Falſhood, Juſtice and Injuſtice, Mercy and Cruelty 
are equally good in themſelves ; his Rational Fo 

culty 
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culty being ſo framed as that at the firſt glance 
and reflection, it naturally — *em into 
Good and Evil; When therefore God hath crea- 
ted us with ſuch a Faculty as naturally tnakes ſuch 
a Tudgment of Good and Evil, that Judgment 
mult be God's, as well as the Faculty which made 
ic. That therefore which is the #nanimons Judg- 
ment of all Men, muſt be the Natural Language of 
the Rational Faculty ; and that which is the na- 
tural Language of the Rational Faculty muſt be 
the Language of the God of Natire. For he who 
creafed me with ſuch a Faculty as naturally judges 
this Good and that Evil, muſt either have the 
ſame Judgment himſelf, or create itt me a Con- 
tradiftion.to his own Judgment ; and that Judg- 
ment which he hath created in me, he muſt be ſup- 
$ poſed to create in all other Beings that are capable 
* of Judging; otherwiſe he would be the author of 
Contradiftory Judgments. For, ſhould bne Ratio- 
nal Faculty natorally judge th#5, and another the 
contrary, they mult neceflarily be fo framed as to 
contraditt each other, and conſequently he who 
framed both muſt be the Author of the Contra- 
diction. So that this «#niverſal Conſent of Men 
concerning the Good and Evil of Humane Aftions 
is a plain Evidence that God and all other Ratio- 
3 nal Beings are conſenting with *em. 
$. V. And Iſtly, that Mens afting conformably 
®to theſe Rules of Moral Goodneſs, in which they 
are thus «niver ſally conſenting, hath by long and 
conſtant Experience been found moſt conaxcive 
#to Mens Welfare and Happineſs. For the Proof 
2 whereof I ſhall need urge no other Argument 
than this, that the great Deſign of all- Humane 
q C Laws 
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Laws and Conſtitutions hath been to ſecxre and 
Snforce theſe Rules of Morality ; which is a plain 
Argument that Men have always found by Expe- 
rience that they are naturally good and productive 
of their Happineſs and Weltare. For how can 
it be thought that after men have had ſo many 
thouſand years Trial of Piety and Juſtice and 
Mercy and Temperance, they ſhould ſtill be ſo 
ſolicitous to fence and guard *em with Laws, had 
they not found %em bighly advantagions, and their 
Contraries as miſchievous to Mankind. For do 
but ſuppoſe that the Contraries to all Vertue were 
for Experiment-ſake impoſed for ſome time upon 
Mankind, and it were made as Penal by the Laws 
of Nations to be Piows, and Fuſt, Merciful, and 
Temperate as It is now to be the contrary is it 
imaginable that that which, we now call Yice 
ſhould in proceſs of time acquire the ſame Uni- 
verſal Reputation that Virtue hath always had a- 
mong men? Or at leaſt, is it probable that af- 
ter ſome thouſand years Trial and Experience of 
ſ#ch a Law, Men ſhould ſtill be as much concern- 
ed to guard and inforce it, as they are and al- 


ways haye been to ſecure the Laws of Piety and 
Virtue? No, it is moſt certain they would not. | 


For the very injoyning of /mpiety, Injuſtice, and 


Cruelty would be in effeft to injoyn men to ren- *' 


der themſelves molt wrerched and miſerable ; to 
ſurrender up all the Spporrs of their Hope, the 
Peace of their Conſciences and the Tranguillity of 


their Minds; tolive in everlaſting Brozls and Diſ- | ; 


cords, and turn Robbers and Cut-throats to one 


another, and utterly deprive themſelves of all p 
the Comforts and Securities of Humane Society. 
SO 


| 
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So that there is no doubt but after a few Years 
Experience of the miſchievons Conſequents of 
ſuch a Law, the whole World would groan un- 
der it as an inſupportable Tyranny, and even the 
| moſt Yiciow would ſoon grow quite weary of it, 
| and heartily wiſh that it were for ever Repealed, 
; and the good old Laws of Piety and Virtue re- 
) ſtored and inforc?d upon Mankind. And if ſo, it 
1 ÞF is plain that Virtue and Vice are diſtinguiſhed by 
r Þ their Natures into good and evil; and that the 
0 


3 Obligations we lie under to pratts/e the one, and 
© FF abſtain from the other, are not founded in any 
o F Arbitrary Conſtitution, but in the eſſential Good- 
'S Y neſs and Malignity that inſeparably adheres to 
d ÞF them. 
it } Andif we conſult the- Experience of particular 
ce 2? Men, we ſhall always find, that whereas, /mpiery 
l- 2» and Injſtice, Fraud and Malice do naturally tor- 

ment mens Minds with Anguiſh and Confuſion, 
| haunt their Breaſts with fearful Thoughts and 


of | dire ExpeQtations, harraſs their Souls with per- 
n- F petual Male-contentedneſs, and #nrricate their 
al- } whole Lives with everlaſting Shifts and In- 
nd Þ} trigues.; Piety and Fuſtice, Truth and Benewvolence 
ot. } do as naturally ſoeth and raviſh their. Minds, fill 
ind MY em with bleſſed Hopes and chearfwl RefieCtions 
en- Ycompoſe their Paſſions, ſtrengthen and invigorate 
to Ytheir Hearts, and render the whole Courſe of 
the Ftheir Lives plain and dire, even and eaſe. And 


yot hereby Vertue doth ſenſibly recommend it ſelf to 
$ our Natures in all its Capacities, as being ſuted ts 
3 the Satisfattion of all its reaſonable Deſires, and 
$1ſo by conſequence deſigned ro make up. the com- 
ety» Ypleateſt and moſt intire pond. All which is 

| 4 2 as 
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as plain and obvious to the Reaſon of Mankind 
as any Matter of Fact that is before us. So that 
*cis not only the Reaſon, but alſo the Experience 
of Mankind that univertally agrees and conſents 
in. this great Truth, that there is ſuch a Good in 
Virtuous and ſueh an Evil in Fic:ow Aftions, as 
duth eternally and inſeparably cleave to their Na- 
tures. | 

And therefore ſince our Nature is to continue 
the ſame for ever; the ſame Yertues and Vices 
which are now the Perfection and Depravation, 
and conſequently the Happinef and Miſery of it, 
will be fo. for ever. From whence it neceffarily 
follows, that our eternal Happineſs and Miſery 
is founded in the Courſe of our own ACttions. So 
that as in the Courſe of a wirtwom Life we are 
growing up into 2 State of fixed and everlaſting 
Vertne, wherein we ſhall be everlaſtingly _— 
and Happy ; ſo on the contrary, ir a courſe of vi- 
cious Actions we are ſinking into a ſtate of ever- 
laſting Vicioufneſs, wherein we ſhall be everlaſt- 


ingly wretched and miſerable, For ſince Virtue is | 


good for and Vice evil to us in its own Nature, it 
neceſſarily follows that according as we remain 
Virtuows or Viciow for ever, our Condition muſt 
be good or evil for ever. And this being ſo, of 
what unſpeakable Conſequence are the Actions of 
Men, that thus draw after *em a Chain of Foys or 
Woes as long as Eternity ? And how careful ought 
we to be, to what courſe of Life we determine 
eur' felves, conſidering that our eternal Fate de- 
pends upon what we are now doing : that every 
Moral ACtion we perform is a ftep Heaven or Hell- 
wards ; that in every bad or gaod Choice we make, 
we 


= 
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| we are planting our Topher or our Paradiſe ; and 
C that in the Conſequents of our preſent ACtions 
c we ſhall-rue or rejoyce to eternal Ages? O would 
$ to God men would at laſt be ſo wiſe as to con- 
n ſider theſe things before ir be too late, and not 
S live at Random, as they do, without any Regard 


to the certain and unavoidable Fate of their own 
Actions ! For doubtleſs would they but throughly 
weigh the Nature and Event of things, and look 
before they leap into Action, they would ſee in- 


es 


n, finitely more Charm and Terror in that Good and 
I Evil which inſeparably adheres to virtuous and 
ly vicious Actions, than in all the Temptations in 
ry the World. Wherefore in the name of God ler 
0 us look about us, and for once reſolve to att like 


re Beings that muſt for ever feel the bad or good ef- 


ng fets of our own Doings. Which if we do, we 
el © ſhall not onfly live well and happily here, but to 
vi- all Eternity experience the blei{ſed Conſequents 
er- & of ir. | 

|t- % 

: 8 _ 

, It 

ain S E C x IT. 

juſt 

of '} That God hath ſufficiently diſcovered to us what 
; of thoſe Humane Attions are, which are Mo- 
= * rally Good, and upon that account perpetu- 
ve - Ally obliging. 

de- 

ery 23 HE Truth of which will evidently appear 
Tell- ; by conſidering the Particulars, what it is 
2ke, 7 that God hath done in order to the making this 


ve : | C 3 great 
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great Diſcovery to us; the moſt conſiderable of 
which are reducible to theſe ſix Heads : 

Firſt, He hath implanted in us a natural De- 
fire of Happineſs. 

Secondly, He hath given us Reaſon to diſcerr 
what Actions they are that make for our Happi- 
neſs, and what not. 

Thirdly, He hath fo contrived our Natures as 
that we are thruſt on by 'our own 1nſtin#s and 
Paſſions, to thoſe Actions which make for our 
Happineſs, . 

Fourthly, He hath taken care to excite and ob- 
lige us to thoſe Attions by annexing natural Re- 
wards to them, and entailing natural Paniſhments 
on their Contraries. | 

Fifthly, To ſtrengthen and enforce this Obli- 
gation, he hath frequently ſuperadded: to theſe 
natural Rewards and PuniſhmentsYapernatural 
Bleſſings and Judgments. 

Sixthly, That to enforce all this he hath made | 
ſundry Ccamarel Revelations wherein -he hath | 


plainly told us what thoſe things are that carry © 


with *em this intrinſick Good and Necellity. 

I. God hath taken care to diſcover to us what 
is Morally Good by implanting in us a natural De- 
ſire of Happineſs; which is ſo inſeparable to 
Humane nature, that *tis impoſſible for us to for- 
bear deſiring what & good for us, or at leaſt what 
appears ſo. For tho through our own Ignorance 
and Inconſideration we many times miſtake Evil 
for Good, and Miſery' for Happineſs, yet ſuch is 
the Frame of our Nature, that we cannot deſire 
Evil 4 Evil, or Miſery 4s Miſery ; but whenſo- | 
ever we imbrace a real Evil, *cis cither under the 
Notion 
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Nationpf'a /ef Evil, or of a real and ſubſtantial 
Good, Now by this unquenchable Thirft and De- 
ſire of Happineſs which God hath implanted in 
our Natures, we are continually :mportuned and 
excited to ſearch out and enquire by what Ways 
and Means we may arrive to be happy. So that as 
Hunger and Thirſt and the ſenſe of bodily Pain 
and Pleaſure forceth men upon the invention of 
Trades and civil Occupations to ſupply their ne- 
ceſſities 'and Conveniences: So this vehement 
Hunger and Thirſt afcet Happineſs, which Ggd 
hath created in our Boſoms, doth almoſt neceſſitate 
and conſtrain us to pry into the Nature of our 
Actions; that ſo we may diſcover what Trade 
and Courſe of life it is that tends moſt directly 
to our own Felicity. And by thils :mportuning us 
by our own /elf-love to enquire into the Nature of 
our Actions and into their natural tendencies to 
our Weal or Woe, he hath not only expreſſed his 
good will towards us by taking Secwrity of our 
ſelves for our own Welfare, and obliging vs to 
be happy by the molt render and wigorom Paſſion 
in our Natures, but hath allo taken an effeCtual 
Courſe to diſcover to us the Good and Evil of 
our own Actions; Conſidering, 

II, That he hath given us Reaſon to diſcern 
what ACQtions they are that mike for our Happi- 
neſs and- what not: ?Tis true, had he only im+ 
planted in our Breaſts a blind Deſire of Happineſs 
without any Eye of Reaſon in our Heads io guide 
and diret+ our Actions towards it, we mult have 
wandered in the dark for ever, till we had pined 
away our wretched Beings with a hungry and wun- 
ſatisfied Deſire, But by giving us a quick; ſighted 

C 4 _ _ Faculty 
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Faculty of Reaſon to guide and condutt' this out 
blind Deſire, he hath taken ſufficient taxe not 
only to excite our Enquiry after the Way to Hap- 
pineſs, but alſo to 7able us to find it. © For the na« 
tural tendencies of our Actions to our Happineſs 
or Miſery are ſo very obvious and viſible, that we 
can ſcarce open our Eyes and look abroad without 
obſerving them. For how can any man who makes 
any obſervations upon things, ' be ſo ſtupid:as not 
to diſcern the-vaſt difference there is between 
Truth and Falſhood, Fuſtice and Tnjuſtice, as to 
their natural tendency to the Good and Hurt, Hap- 
pine and Miſery of Mankind ? ?Tis true, iff men 
will-neglect' «f:ng their Reaſon, they may be ig- 
norant - of the plaireſt Propoſitions ;- but if they 
be,.*tis their #nexcaſable Folly. Bucifmen will 
be ſo true to their own Intereſt, as calmly to -re- 
fleft upon their Actions, their Senſe cannot more 
readily diſtinguiſh between Honey and Gall, than 
their Reaſon will between Firrue and Vice; the 
fundamental reaſons of which are ſolegible in all the 
Appearances of Nature, ſo neceſſary to the Being 
and Preſervation of Mankind, and their equity 
is ſo-apparent, and their Convenience ſo obvious, 
that a man can hardly refle&t upon any thing eithex 
within or without him, without being convinced of 
their Force and Obligation. So that for a man 
that hath the uſe of his Reaſon not to obſerve the 
Difference of his Actions, as to theip intrinſick 
Good and Evil, and neceſſary Tendency to his 
Happineſs and Miſery, would be as groff and un- 
excuſable a Stupidity, as if he ſhould paſs through 
the World wichout ever taking notice that two 
and two make four. God therefore by giving 

us 
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$ Notions of things 
8 infer one truth from another, and «mmediately to 
2 inſpire this Eaculty with Divine Truth, are only 
g two different Modes of Divine Revelation; and 


Jupon our Actions without diſtinguiſhing between 


vs a reaſonable Faculty to diſcern the nature of 
things, upon which the Differences of Good and 
Evil are ſo plainly and legibly imprinted, hath here» 
by taken ſufficient Care to ſhew us the difference 


4 of our own Actions. For, to inſpire us with a 


Faculty of _— by which we can form true 
rom ſingle Experiments, and 


God did as really reveal himſelf to us when he gave 


& 1s Reaſon to underſtand his Will, as when he ſent 
J to us his Meſſengers from Heaven to make known 


his mind and Will to us. For God hath fo framed 


3 our-Underſtandings, as that whenſoever we im- 
2 partially reaſon about things, we are forced to di- 
# ſtinguiſh between Good and Evil, and cannot 
{ perſuade our ſelves without doing infinite Violence 
# roounr own Faculties, that to Blaſpheme God or to 
* Reverence him, to lie or ſpeak Truth, to honour our 
2g Parents or to ſcorn and deſpiſe them are things of 
2 an indifferent Nature; bur as ſoon as ever we open 
3 the Eye of our Reaſon we diſcern ſuch an eſſential 
2 Difference between them, as forces us to condemn 
the'one and approve the other. And accordingly 
2 2s for the great ſtrokes of Iniquity, we find they 
Fhave as much the Univerſal Judgment of our Rea- 


ſon againſt them as any fa/ſe Concluſion in the Ma- 


Ithematicks; whilſt the Goodneſs of their con- 
Itrary Vertues is as univerſally acknowledged by 
Jus asthe Truth of any firſ# Principle in Philoſo- 
phy. Since therefore God hath ſo framed our 


Underſtanding as that it cannot calmly reflect 


the 
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the good and bad, he hath hereby ſufficiently re- 
pw to us what that good is that 5mmutably 
binds and obliges us. 

III. God hath ſo contrived our Natures as that 
we are thruſt on by our own 1nſtintts and Paſſions 
to thoſe Actions which are morally Good and da 
make for our Happineſs. For we are framed and 
conſticuted. with ſuch Paſſions and Aﬀections as 
do naturally point and diref# us unto vertuous 
Actions; and tho by the Conſtitution of our Na- 
tures, our Paſſions are ſubjetted to our Reaſon, 
and all our Vertue conliſts in being reaſonably af- 
fetted, yet in the very Nature of our Paſſions 
there is a certain Tendency and Direttion to Ver- 
tue, antecedent to all our Reaſoning and Diſcourſe, 
Which Theages the Pythagorean [tiles a Ilapigunors 
x; ivfeoraouds Tas xare quoi apeTasy 4 Certain nas 
tural Impetus or Enthuſiaſme by which without any 
previows Diſcourſe or Deliberation we are forcibly 
carried on towards vertuous Attions, For ſome 
Aﬀections there are in our Nature, which do in 
the general plainly fignifie to us that there is ſuch 
a thing as Moral Good and Evil in Humane AQti- 
ons; and others that do as plainly point out what 
thoſe Attions are wherein this moral good and 
evil is ſubjected. Of the firſt ſort are the Aﬀe- 
Rions of Love and Hatred, Complacency and 
Horror, Glory and Shame, Repentance and Self- 
ſatisfaction ; which plainly declare that there are 
anſmerable ObjeQs in the Nature of Things and 
Actions; that there is a Good to be beloved and 
an Evil to be hated; a Deformity to be abhor- 
red, and a Beauty to be delighted in; an Excel- 
lency to be gloried 5n, and a Filthineſs to be | 
| aſhamed | 
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aſhamed of ; a Well-doing to be ſatisfied with, and 
'an lli-doing to be repented of. For if there were 
-no ſuch real DiſtinCtions in the Nature of Things 
and Actions, all theſe Aﬀections in us would be 
utterly vainand 4mpertinent. - And as theſe Aﬀe- 
tions of our Nature do ſignifie in the general 
that there is a Moral Good and Evil in our Atti- 
ons, ſo there are others which do partic«larly 
point out what Actions are morally Good and 


_ what Evil. Thus for Inſtance, the Paſſions of 


Veneration and Diſdain do plainly diret us to 
Honour God and our Superiors, and to be con- 
ſtant in good Courſes out of a generous Scorn of 
all Temptations. to the contrary. Thus Commi- 
ſeration and Envy direct us to Charity and Juſtice, 
to lament and aſſiſt thoſe who are wndeſervedly 
unfortunate, and to be diþleaſed with the Ad- 
vancement of baſe and wndeſerving People; and 
conſequently to be juſt and equal in our Diſtribu- 
tions, and to proportion them to mens Merit and 
Deſert. For by this Paſſion of Envy Nature 
teaches us that there is ſuch a thing as juſt and un- 
juſt, equal and wnequal, and that the former is to 
be embraced, and the latter to be ſhunned. And to 
name no more, thus Sorrow and. Foy doth by a ſi- 
lent Language diſſwade us from #njxaring, and 
perſwade us to benefit one another. For ſo by the 
mournful Voice, the dejefted Eyes and Coun- 
tenance, the Sighs and Groans and Tears of the 
forrowful and oppreſt, ( all which are the powerful 
Rhetorick of Nature) we are importuned not 
only'to forbear heaping any further Injuries upon 
them, but alſo to commiſerate their Griefs, and 
by our timely Aids to ſ#cconr and relieve them. 
AS 
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As on the contrary-the florid and chearful Looks, 
* the pleaſant and grateful Air which we behold in 
thoſe that rejoyce, are ſo many Charms and At- 
tratives by which Nature allures us to mutual 
Urbanity and Sweetneff of Behaviour, and a cons 
tinual Study to pleaſe and gratifie one another. 
By theſe and many other Inſtances I might give, 
it js evident that though by -our own ill Govern- 
ment we too often deprave our Aﬀections and 
corrupt them into Vices, yet their natural Drift 
and tendency lies towards Vertue. Thus by their 
own natural Light which they carry before us, 
they dire our ſteps to the Way we are to walk 
in, and point out all thoſe Tracts of ' eternal 
Goodneſs that lead to our Happineſs. For ſince 
theſe Aﬀections are in us antecedently to all our 
Deliberations and Choices, it is evident they were 
placed there by the Azthor of our Natures; and 
therefore ſince *tis He who hath inclined them to 
all that they naturally incline to, He dath in Ef- 
fect direct and guide us by therr Inclinations. So 
that their natural Tendencies and Directions are 
the Yoice of God in our Natures, which murmurs 
and whiſpers to us that natural Law which our 
Reaſon indeed doth more plainly and articulately 
promulge. And from this natural Tendency of 
our Aﬀections to Good proceeds that pleaſant and 
painful Senſe of good and bad Actions which we 
experience in our ſelves before ever we can diſ- 
courſe. For thus before we are capable of reaſon- 
ing our ſelves into any Pleaſure orDiſpleaſure,our 
Nature is rejoyced in a kind or juſt Action either 
in our ſelves or others, and we are ſenſibly pleaſed 
when we haye pleaſured thoſe that oblige = 
an 
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and as ſenſibly grieved when we are conſcious of 
having grieved and offended them. We love to 
ſee thoſe fare well who we imagine have deſerved 
well; and when any unjuſt Violence is offered 
them, our - Nature ſhrinks at and abhors it. We 
pity and compaſſionate the miſerable when we know 
not why; and are ready to offer at their Relief 
when we can give no Reaſon for it; which ſhews 
that theſe things proceed not either from our 
Education or deliberate Choice, but from the Na- 
ture of our Aﬀections which have a Sympathy with 
Vertue, and an Anrtipathy to Vice implanted 
in their very Conſtitution. And hence it is that 
in the Beginnings of Sin our Nature is commonly 
ſo ſby of an evil Action; that it approaches it 
with ſuch a modeſt Coynef, and goes bluſhing to it 
like a baſhful Virgin to an Adulterers Bed ; that it 


q . paſſes into it with ſuch Regret and Relaitancy, and 


Jooks back upon it with ſuch Shame and Confuſion ; 
which in our tender years, when as yet we are 
not arrived to the Exerciſe of our Underſtand- 
ings cannot be ſuppoſed to proceed from Reaſor 
and Conſcience, and therefore muſt be from the 
natural Senſe of our Aﬀections, which by theſe 
and ſuch like Indications do fignifie that they are 
violated and offended. Now this natural Senſe of 
Good and Evil which ſprings from the Frame 
and Nature of our Aﬀections, was doubtleſs in- 
tended by God to be the firff guide of Humane 
Nature; that ſo when as yet *cis not capable of 
following Reaſon and Conſcience, it might be di- 
rected to what is Good, and be preſerved from 
wicked Habits and Prejudices by its own Senfe 
and Feeling, till ſuch time as it's capable of the 
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Conduct of Reaſon; that ſo when this leading 
Faculty undertakes the Charge of ir, ic may find 
it plyant and obſequiows to its Dittares; and be 
able to manage it with more Eaſe and Facility. 
And thus by the natural Drift and Tendency of 
our Aﬀections God hath plainly revealed tous 
what is good and what not. « 3x 

IV. God hath alſo entailed upon our Actions 
natural Rewards and Puniſhments, and thereby 
plainly declared which are good and which evil. 
' For it is eaſily demonſtrable by an Induction of 
Particulars, that every Vertue hath ſome natural 
Efficacy in it to advance both our pablick, Good 
and our private Intereſt. That Temperance and 
Charity, Righteouſnef and Fidelity, Gratitude and 
Humility are not only convenient, but abſolutely 
neceſſary to our Joy and Comfort, our Peace and 
Quietneſs, our Safety and Contentment ; to the 
Health of our Body, and the SatisfaQtion of our 
Mind, and the Security and Happineſs of our So- 
ciety with one another. Whereas on the contrary, 
Vice naturally teems with -ſchievors Effects, and 
is ever productive of Horror in the Conſcience, 
Anguiſh in the Mind, Diſcord in the AﬀeCtions, 
Diſeaſes in the Body, and Confuſions and Diſt ur- 
bances in Humane Society. Since therefore the 
Divine Wiſdom and Contrivance hath thus infe- 
parably coupled good Effects to good Actions and 
evil ones to evil, it hath hereby very plainly and 
ſenſibly declared to us what it would have us do 
and what nor. For ſeeing it hzth ſo conſticuted 
things as that in the Courſe of Nature ſuch Pro- 
portions of Happineſs do neceſſarily reſult to us 
from ſuch Actions, and ſuch Proportions of 45- 
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| ſery from their Contraries, what'can be more evi- 


dent than that its Deſign was hereby to encourage 
us to the one and affrsght us from the other? So 
that by theſe natural Rewards and Puniſhments 
which in the Courſe of things God hath chained 
to our Actions, he hath as expreſly preſcribed us 
what to do and whbat not, as he could have done 
if he had ſpoken to us in an axdible voice from 
the Battlements of Heaven. For ſince the whole 
Train of Natural Efe&s is to be reſolved into 
the Providence of God, and ſince his Providence 
hath ſo ordered and contrived things as that in the 
ordinary Courſe of them good Effects do ſpring 
gut of good Actions and evil out of evil ones, what 
elſe could he intend by it but to allure us to the 
one, and rerrifie us from the other ? For it is by 


S Kewards and Puniſhments that all Lawgivers de- 


clare their Will and Pleaſure concerning thoſe 
ARions which they command and forbid; and , 
therefore ſince God in his Providential Govern- 
ment of the World hath thought good to link 
natural Rewards to ſuch Attions, and natural Pu- 
niſhments to ſuch, theſe are to be lookt upon as 
the great Sanit:ons of the Law of Nature, where- 
by he commands what pleaſes, and prohibits what 
diſpleaſes him. For when God had no otherwiſe 
revealed himſelf to the World than only by the 
eſtabliſht Courſe and Nature of things, that was 
the great Bible by which alone Mankind was in- 
ſtructed in their Duty ; and there being no re- 
vealed Threats or Promiſes annexed to good and 
bad Actions, Gods Will and Pleaſure concerning 
them was vzſible only in the good and bad Conſe- 
quents which they drew alter themy which gr ſo 
Plain 
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plain and obvious to the Obſervation of Mankind, 
that *ewould be the moſt znexcuſable.Inadyertency 
Not to take Notice of them. So that the *moral 
Good and Evil of all Actions, finally reſolves in- 
to the natural Good and Evil that is appendant 
to them ; and therefore are.our Actions morally 
good becauſe they are naturally beneficial to us, 
and therefore morally. evs{ becauſe they are natu- 
rally prejudicial and hurtful ; and thoſe which in 
their own nature are neither good nor .evil, are. 
3ndifferent in themſelves, and left altogether wn- 
determined by the Law of. Nature, which comt- 
manxds and forbids nothing but under the Sanction 
of thoſe natrral Rewards and Puniſhments which 
in the Courſe of things are made neceſſary to Hu- 
mane Actions. | 

V. To theſe natural Rewards and Puniſhments 
which God hath entajled upon good and bad 
Actions, he hath thought good many times to 


 ſuperadd - ſupernatural Bleſſings and Judgments. 


For tho? he had before ſufficiently expreſſed his 
Will concerning Humane Actions in the great Bz-. 
ble of Nature, and by their natural Effects had 
plainly enough diſtingoiſhed the good from. the 
bad ; yet conſidering what heedlef and inobſer- 
vant Creatures we are, and how apt to overlook, 
the ordinary Conſequents of our Actions, he 
hath not altogether abandoned us to the eafie In- 
ſtructions of Nature, but out of his ſuperabun- 
dant Care to ſhew us what is Good and lead us 
to our Duty and Happineſs, he hath from time 
to time ſeconded the natural Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments of our Actions with ſupernatural Fa- 


worrs and Judgments; that fo by theſe he might 
awake 
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awake our drowſie Attention, and revive in us the 
languiſhing ſenſe of our Duty. Of which we have 
infinite Inſtances in the ſeveral Ages of theWorld ; 
there being ſcarce any Hiſtory either Sacred or 
Profane that ahounds not with them. Several of 
which both Bleſlings and Judgments do as plainly 
evince themſelves to be #nrended by God for Re- 
wards and Punifhments, as if they had been at- 
tended with a Voice from Heaven proclaiming the 
Reaſons for which they were ſent. For how many 
famous Inſtances have we of miraculous Delive= 
rances of Righteous Perſons, who by an Inviſible 
Hand have been reſcx#ed from 'the greateſt Dan- 
gers, when in all outward appearance their Con- 
dition was hopelefi and deſperate ;, and of wonder- 
ful Bleſſings that have hapned to them not only 
without, but contrary to all ſecondary Cauſes; of 
ſome that have been ſo eminently rewarded in 
kind, as that the Goods which they received were 
moſt viſible Significations of the Goods which 
they did; of others who have received the Bleſ- 
ſings which they have asked, whilf they were pray- 
#hg for them, and obtained them with ſuch diſt:n- 
wiſhing Circumſtances as plainly ſignified them to 
e the Anſwers and Returns of their devout Ad- 
dreſſes to Heaven? Ando on the contrary, how 
many notable Examples are there of ſuch miracu- 
lous Judgments inflicted upon »nrighteows Perſons, 
as have either exceeded the Power of ſecondary 
Cauſes, or been cauſed by them contrary to their 
natural tendencies; of men that have been puni- 
ſhed in the very A# of their Sin, and ſometimes 
in-the very Part by which they have offended ; 
that have had the eyil of their S:» retaliated y-_ 
; em 
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them in a corresþondent Evil of Suffering, and been 
ſtruck, with thoſe very Judgments which they 
have smprecated on themſelves in the Juſtification 
of a known Falſhood ? All which ſupernatural 
Judgments and Bleſſings of God are only his Com- 
ments on the Text of Nature, by which he farther 
explains to us the Meaning of thoſe natural Re- 
wards 2nd Puniſhments which Vertue and Vice 
draw after them, and ſhews us what clear Indica- 
tions they are of his Almighty Pleaſare and Diſ- 
pleaſure, For. when he rewards men ſupernatu- 
rally it is for thoſe Actions that Carry a natural 
Reward with them, and when he paniſhes then 
ſupernaturally it is for ſach Actions as do carry 
a natural Puniſhment with them ; fo that his ſ#- 
pernatizral Rewards and Puniſhments do ſpeak the 
ſame Senſe and Language with his natural, only 
they ſpeak plainer and louder to rouſe and awake 
thoſe ſtupid Souls that are deaf to and regardlef 
of the ſoft and ſtill voice of natwral Rewards and 
Puniſhments. 'T hus when the old World by not 
attending to the natural Conſequents of their dwn - 
Actions had almoſt extinguiſhed their Senſe of 
Good and Evil, God by a ſupernatural Deluge in 
which he drowned -the wicked and preſerved the 
7ichreeows ,, conſigned to all future Generations 2 
ſtanding Monument of his Hatred of Sin and Love 
of Righteouſneſs; that ſo by the Remembrance of it 
he might keep Mens heedlef Minds more attentive 
to the natxral Rewards and Puniſhments of their 
Actions. , And when the Remembrance of rb 
was almoſt worn out, and with it mens natural 
Scenic of pond and evil,, God by raining down Fire 
2nd Brimjtone upon Sodom and Gomorrha, and reſ- 
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cxing the Righteous Lot from that dire Confla- 
gration, alarmed the World with a new Declara- 
ren of the wide Diſtintion he make$ between 
Vertue and Vice. And laſtly, when the Vertue 
of theſe great Examples was almoſt ent, God 
raiſed up the People of 1ſrael, and by the mira- 
culous Bleſſings he beſtowed on them when they 
did well, and the ſtupendous Judgments he inflict- 
ed when they did w:icked!ly, expoſed them to all 
the Nations round about for a ſtanding Demon- 
ſtration of the vaſt Difference he makes between 
Good and Evil. For ſo the Pſalmiſt tells us, 
Pſal. 98. verſe 2. compared with Pſalm 102. 
verſe 15. The Lord hath made known his Salva- 
tion, his Righteouſneſs hath he openly ſhewed in the 
ſoght of the Heathen, that the Heathen might fear 
be Name of the Lord, and all the Kings of the 
Earth bis Glory. Thus by frequent Examples of 
ſupernatural Rewards and Puniſhments God hath 
been always inſtrutting the degenerate World in 

the eſſential Differences between Good and Evil. 
VI. And laſtly, To inforce all this God hath 
made ſundry ſupernatural Revelations, wherein 
he hath plainly inſtructed us what Actions are 
good and what evil. That he hath made ſundry 
Revelations to the World is evident in FaR, be- 
cauſe there are ſundry Revelations extant, which 
by thoſe many miraculous Effects of the Divine 
Power that attended the Miniſtration of them, 
have been ſufficiently demonſtrated to be of a di- 
vine Original, And ſuch are thoſe contained in 
the five Books of doſes, and the Prophets, which 
have been all moſt amply confirmed, both by the 
Abratles which were wrought by their inſpired 
D 2 Authors, 
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Authors, and the exat Accompliſhment of the 
ſeveral Predi#ions contained in them. And ſuchr 
is alſo the /aft and beſt Revelation contained in 
the New Teſtament ;, which both by the Types 
and Prediitions of the Law and Prophets, and the 
infinite Miracles wrought by Jeſus and his Follow- 
ers, together with its own inherent Wifdom and 
Goodneſs, hath been ſo effectually proved a di- 
vine Revelation, that nothing but Ignorance or in- 
veterate Prehudice can cauſe any man to dzsbelieve 
or ſuſpett it. 

Now if you conſult theſe ſeveral Revelations, 
you will find that the main Drift-and Deſign of 
them is to detett and expoſe what is morally evil, 
and explain and recommend to us what is morally 
good. For thus the ſeveral Revelations made 
to Abraham and his Children, were only ſo ma- 
ny Repetitions of - that Covenant of Righteouſneſs 
which God had ſtruck with them, to encourage 
them to perſevere in Well-doing. Thus the Law 
of Moſes conſiſted partly of Ceremonial Ritesy 
which were either intended for Divine Hiero- 
glyphics to. inſtruct that dull and Xupid People in 
the Principles of inward Purity and Goodneſs, or 
elſe for Types and Figmres of the. holy Myſteries 
of the Goſpel : and partly of Precepts of Mo- 
rality, together with ſonje-few of Policy, ſuited 
to the Genius of that People ; and partly of ſuch 
Promiſes and Threats. as were judged moit apt 
to oblige them to the Practice of Piety. And as 
for the Prophets, the ſubſtance of their Revelati- 
ons was either Reprehenſions of Sin together with 
ſevere Denunciations againſt it 3 or Invitations to 
Vertue and Piety together with gracious —_— 
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ſes to encourage them to practiſe it 5 or Preditti- 
ons of the Meſſias and of that everlaſting Righte- 
ouſneſs which was to be introduced by him. And 
then as for the Goſpel, all the Duty of it- conſiſts 
either in Inſtances, or Means and Inftruments of 
Moral Goodneſs; and all the Do&rines of it are 
nothing but powerful Arguments to oblige us to 
the Prattice of -thoſy Duties. Thus the great 
Intendment of all God?s Revelations is to ex- 
plain and enforce the Duties of Morality ; to 
diſcoyer the Nature, and lead us on to the Pra- 
tice of them by the moſt powerful Obligations. 
And in this moſt perfect ap of the Road to Hap- 
pine$s, All the Trats of Piety and Vertue are ſo 
plainly deſcribed and delineated to us, that no 
nian can. poſſibly -ſs his Way, that ſincerely :- 
quires after it. For tho? in matters of Opinion 
men may be nnocently miſ-led and deceived, yer 
there is no-Article either of Dottrine or Duty yp- 
on which outHappineſs neceſſarily depends, where- 
in it is poſſible for an honeſt and diligent Mind to 
be miſtaken. | And thus you ſee by how many ex- 
cellent Ways God hath diſcovered to us which of 
our Actions are good and which evil. $So thar if 
after all this we proceed in any finful and immo- 
ral Courſes, we are utterly snexcuſable. For if 
after God hath thus plainly made known his Will 
to us, we til] perſiſt to contradict it in our Pra- 
tice, 'we do thereby in effect declare that we re- 
gard not-the. Almighty, and that we will do 
what we liſt, Jet bim wil what he pleaſes. And 
what an: unpardonable Inſolence is it for us who 
depend upon his Breath, and hang upon his Pro- 
vidence every.moment, to treat him as if he had 
D 3 nothing 
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nothing todo with us, and were the mereſt Cypher 
and moſt »ſignificant Being in the World ? For 
- though ?tis true he hath nor made ſofulla Diſco- 
very of his Will to ſome as .to others, yet he hath 
ſo ſufficiently diſcovered it to ell, that none can 
pretend to the Excuſe either of #nvincible or un- 
affetted Ignorance. For as for the Heathen, tho? 
they have no Revelation of God?s Will without 
them, yet they have the Bible of Conſcience within 
them, and the large & legible Bible of Nature that 
lies continually open before them, in which they 
mayeaſily read the principal Differences between 
Good and Evil, and all the great Principles of Mo- 
rality. \ And if nothwithſtanding this they will 
be ſo regardleſs of God as not to artend to and 
comply with thoſe natural Diſcoveries of his Will, 
what Pretence can be made for them why they 
ſhould not periſh for ever in their Obſtinacy ? For 
a$ the Apoſtle tells us, chough wy had not the Law, 
that is, the revealed Law, yet they did, or at leaſt 
mighthave done, by nature the things contained in 
the Law; and therefore as many of them, ſaith 
he, as ſinned withont this revealed Law, ſhall pe- 
riſh without the Law, thatis, by the Sentence of 
the Law of Nature, Rom. 2. 12, 14. And then as 
for the Jews, beſides thoſe natural Indications of 
God's Will which they had in common with the 
Heathen, they had ſundry ſapernatural ones ; 
they had ſundry great and notorious Examples of 
God's rewarding good men, and puniſhing bad 
and beſides they had the Law of Moſes, the Mo- 
ral-part of which was but a new Edition of the 
Law of Nature; as for the Ceremonial Part of 
It, it was though an ebſcure, yer an intelligible 

| Repre- 
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Repreſentation of all thoſe ſublime Motives to 
Piety and Vertue, which the Goſpel more plaznly 
propoſes. So that would the Fews but have heed- 
fully attended either to the fpirieual Senſe of their 
Law,'or to the Sermons of their Prophets which 
very much cleared and explained ir, they could 
not have been' ignorant either of any material 
Part of their Duty, or of any conſiderable Motive 
by which it is preſſe and inforced. And if not- 
withſtanding, they would be ſo regardlef of God, 
as to take no notice of his Judgments and Merces ; 
ſo rudeto his Authority as not to mind cither his 
Law within or his Law without them, upon what 
reaſonable Pretence can they excuſe themſelves ? 
But then as for us Chriſtians we have not only all 
thoſe natural Diſcoveries of our Duty which the 
Heathen had, and al] thoſe Supernaturdt ones 
which the Jews had, but a great deal more. For 
in our Revelation the Laws and Motives of Ver- 
tue are ſet before us in a much clearer Light, and 
are neither wrapt up in Myſtical Senſes, nor over- 
caſt with- typical Repreſentations, but laid be- 
fore us in the moſt plain and eafie Propoſitions. 
For that which was the Myſtical Senſe of the 
Jewiſh Law, is the /ireral Senſe of the Chriſtian ; 
in which all thoſe Precepts and Promiſes and 
Threats which were delivered to the Jews in dark, 
Riddles, ebſcure and typical Adumbrations, are 
brought forth to us from behind the Curtain, and 
propoſed in plain and popular Articles. So 
that if we ſtil] continue in our ſinful Courſes, we 
are of all men the moſt znexcuſable. The Heathen 
may plead againſt the Jews, that their Law of 
Nature was not ſo clear in its Precepts, nor yer ſo 
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cogent in its Motives as the Law of Moſes; the 
Jews may plead againſt us Chriſtians, that rherr 
Law of Moſes was neither ſo expreſ# in its Pre- 
cepts, nor yet ſo intelligible in its beſt and moſt 
powerful Motives as o#r Goſpel ; but as for us 
Chriſtians, we have nothing to plead, but by. our 
own Obſtinacy againſt the cleareſt Diſcoveries of 
our Duty do ſtand condemned to everlaſting $1- 
lerc2. So that when it ſhall appear at the dread 
Tribunal of God, that we have perſiſted in our 
wickedneſs notwithſtanding all rheſe advantages, 
ve muſt expect to be reproached by all the Rae: 


able World, to be exploded and h:f*d at, not on-. 
ly by Saints and Angels, but by the Fews and the 
Gentiles, and the Devils themſelves, who will all 


conſpire with our own Conſciences to ſecond obr 
woful Doom with the Loud Accl2mation- of Juſt 
and Righteous art thou O Lord in all thy Ways. 
Wheretore as we would not periſh for ever with- 
out Pity and Excuſe, let us make haſte to forſake 
all ungodlinefs and worldly Luſts, and tolive ſoberly, 
and righteouſly, and godly in this preſent World... 
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SECT. III. 


That thoſe Attions which carry with them this 
perpetual Obligation are the main and Prin- 
cipal Parts of Religion. 


HE truth of which is moſt evident from the 

abovenamed Text, Mic. 6.8. and what doth 
the Lord require of thee but to do juſtly, to love mey- 
cy, and to walk humbly with thy God ? Which In- 
terrogation tho? it implies not an abſolute Nega- 
tion, viz. that the Lord required nothing elſe of 
them ( for under the Law he required Sacrifices 
and ſundry other peſitive Duties, as under the 
Goſpel he requires Sacraments and Reading and 
Hearing his holy Word, &c. which are poſitive 
Duties as well as thoſe legal Inſtitutions of Mo» 
ſes; ) yet it plainly implies a comparative Nega- 
tion,v:z. that the Lord requires nothing elſe ſo 
principally and affetionately, ſo for the ſake of 
things themſelves and upon the account of their 
own inherent Beauty and Goodneſs, as he doth 
theſe Moral Duties here ſpecified. He did in- 
deed require the Fews to offer Sacrifice to him, and 
to perform thoſe other Ceremonial Rites ſpecified in 
the Law of Moſes;. and for them wilfully to 
have negleRed thoſe Duties would have been ſuch 
an avowed Defiance to his Authority as would 
have rendred them juſtly obnoxious to all the 
Judgments threatned in their Law ; bur yet hedid 
much more earneſtly require them to be ju and 
merciful and bumble, and manifeſted himſelf to 
be 
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be far better pleaſed with one Act of Moral Good- 
neſs than with a thouſand Sacrifices. And thus he 
requires of us Chriſtians that we ſhould commu- 
nicate with him and with one another in our E- 
vangelical Sacraments, and dutifully conform to 
all thoſe ſacred Inſtitutions and Solemmitiss of Re- 
ligion which are contained in the Goſpel ; and if 
we wilfully neglect them we juſtly incur all that 
everlaſting Vengeance which is there denounced 3 
but yet our ſincere compliance with the immutable 
Obligations of Piety and Vertue, is a thouſand- 
fold more acceptable to God than-our ſtrifteſt Ob- 
ſervation of theſe his poſerive Inſtitutions. So that 
the Queſtion in the Text what doth the Lord re- 
quire of thee plainly implies this Propoſition, . that 
tho? God doth exact of us certain Duties which are 
not moral, z, e. have no #ntrinſickneceſſity in them, 
yet it is the Moral- Duties, ſuch as Juſtice and 
Mercy and Humility which he principally requires 
at our hand. Thus concerning Sacrifice, God 
plainly tells us, I will have Mercy and not Sacri- 
fice, 4, e. | will have Mercy rather than Sacrifice, 
Hof. 6. 6. And the Wiſe man aſſures us that zo do 
Fuſtice ts more acceptable to the Lord than Sacrifice, 
Prov. 21.3- And to the ſame purpoſe our Savi- 
our himſelf pronounceth, even before that Cere- 
monial Worſhip was aboliſhed, that zo love the 
Lord with all our heart, with all our underſtanding, 
with all our Soul, and with all our ſtrength, and to 
love aur neighbour. as our ſelves us more than all 
burnt-offerings and Sacrifices, Mark,12. 33. But 
for the clearer Demonſtration of this great and 
neceſſary Truth, I ſhall endeavour, Firſt, to 
prove the Trath of -it by ſome Scripture Argu- 
ments, 
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ments, Secondly, to aſſign the Reaſons of it. As 
for the Proof of ir, the following Particulars will 
be abundantly ſufficient, 

Firſt, That the Scripture plainly declares that 
the great Deſign of all the DotFrinals of Religion 
hath always been to move and perſwade men to 
the prattice of Moral Goodneſs. 

Secondly, "That the main Drift and Scope of all 
the poſitive Duties of Religion hath been always 
to smprove and perfett# men in Moral Goodneſs. 

Thirdly, That God expreſſes in Scripture a 
great Contempt of all the poſitive Duties of Reli- 
gion whenever they are ſeparated from Moral 
Goodneſs. 

Fourthly, That where ever we find the Whole of 
Religion ſamm*d up in a few Particulars, they 
_ always fuch as are Inſtances of Moral Good- 
neſs. 

Fifthly, That ' where ever ſuch Perſons as have 
been moſt dear and acceptable to God are deſcribed 
in Scripture, their Charafer always conſiſts of 
fome Inſtances or other of Moral Goodneſs. 
© Sixthly, That the Scripture plainly declares 
that at the grear Account berween God and our 
Souls, the main” 1-qs:ſition will be concerning our 
Moral Good or Evil. | 

I. The Scripture expreſly declares that the 
great Deſign of the Dottrines of Religion is to 
move and perſwade men to Moral Goodneſs. For 
ſo the Apoſtle ſpeaking of the Grace of God,. 5. e. 
the Goſpel,” aſſures us that its great Deſign is to 
teach men to deny all ungedlinefs and Worldly Luſts, 
and to live ſoberly, righteouſly, and Godly in this 
preſent World. -Tit.2. 12. And if we gg” + 
rac 
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the Doctrines in Particular, we ſhall find that they 
all conſpire in this great Deſign. For ſo the Do- 
Arine of eternal life is propoſed by God to per- 
ſwade us to cleanſe our ſelves from all filthinefs of 
fleſh and ſpirit, and to perfett holineſs in the fear of 
God, 2 Cor. 7.1. So allo the Doctrine of our 
future Puniſhment is leyell'd againſt all unrighteouſ- 
ef and ungodlineſs of men, Rom. 1,18, And as 
for theſe Nottrines whjch concern, the Tranſatts- 
ons of our Saviour, they are all propoſed to us as 
Arguments to perſwade us to Piety and Vertue. 
For *twas for this cauſe that Chriſt was manifeſted, 
to deftroy the works of the Devil, 1 Fohn 3.8. *cwas 
for this purpoſe that he bore our ſins in his own body 
oz the tree, that we being dead to ſin ſhould live to 
Righteouſneſs, 1 Pet. 2.24. "was for this end 
that he roſe from the dead, that thereby he might 
prevail with us to walk in newneff of life, Rom.6.4. 
and ?cis for this end that he zztercedes for ws at the 
right hand of God, that thereby he. might encoy- 
rage us to come to God by him, Heb. 7. 2. and in a 
word, for this cauſe he hath told ys he will come 
to Judgment, to reward every man according to 
his works, that thereby he might ſtir us up to So- 
briety and Vigilance: and to all boly conver ſation 
and Godlinefi, Mat.24.42. compared with 2 Per, 
3.verſe 11. Thus you ſee all the Doctrines of 
Religion are only ſo many Topicks of divine Per- 
ſwaſion, whereby God addreſſes himſelf to our 
Hope and Fear and. every other Aﬀettion in us 
that is capable of Perfwaſion, .to exc:te us to com- 
ply with the eternal Qbligations of Morality ; and 
there 15 no one Article in all our Religion, that is 
matter of mere Speculation, or that entereaingoge 
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Minds with dry and empty Notions that have no 
Influence on our Wills and Aﬀettions, For ſince 
the Deſign of Religion in general, is to bind-and 
faften our Souls to God, we may be ſure that 
there is no Part of it but what doth in fome mea- 
ſure contribute hereunto. Since therefore cis 
moral Goodneſs that God chiefly reconifmends 
to us by the Perſwaſions of Religion, we may be 
fure that what his Arguments do chiefly perſwade 
vs to, that his Commands do chiefly oblige us to. 

IT, From Scripture it is alſo evident that the 
main Drift and Scope of all the poſitive Duties of 
Religion is to #mprove and perfet# men in moral. 
Goodneſs. We find the Jewiſh Religion exceed- 
ingly abounded with poſitive Precepts ; for ſuch 
were all thoſe ſacred R:res and Solemnities of which 
the Bark and Outſide of that Religion conſiſted ; 
of all which ?cis true what the Pſalmiſt ſaith of 
Sacrifices in particular, thou deſireſt not Sacrifices, 
thou delighteſt not in burnt-Offerings, Pſaþ 51. 16. 
that-is, thou takeſt no delight in them upon the 
ſcore of any internal Goodneſs that is in them, but 
defireſt them merely as they are inftituted means 


and Inſtruments of Moral Goodneſs, For ſo ma- 


ny of the Rites of the Moſaic Law were inſtituted 
in oppoſition to the Magical, Vnclean and Idola- 
trow Rites of the Eaſtern Heathen. As particu- 
larly, that Prohibition of ſowing their Fields with 
mingled Seed, Lev. 19. 19. in Oppoſition to that 
Magical Rite which the Heathens uſed as a Charm 
for Frudtification. So alſo that Command of 
ſprinkling the Blood of their Sacrifices upon the 
Ground like Water and covering it with Duſt, in 
Oppoſition to that /dolarroms Rite of gatkoring = 
Bloo 
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Blood into a Trench or Veſſel, and then ſitting 
rownd it in a Circle, whilſt they imagined their 
gods to be licking it up. And to name no more of 
this kind, the Prohibition of ſeething a Kid in his 
Mothers Milk, Exod. 23. 19. was in Oppoſition 
t0 42 Cuſtom of the Ancient Heathen, who at the 
Ingathering of their Fruits were wont to take a 
Kid and ſeeth it in the milk of irs Dam, and then 
ina Magical Proceſſion to ſprinkle all their Trees 
and Fie/ds and Gardens with it, thereby to render 
them more fruitful the following Year. Beſides 
all which you may find a World of other Inſtances 
in Maimonides More-Nevoch. lib, 3. who tells us, 
that the knowledg of the Opinions and Cuſtoms 
of theſe Eaſtern Churches was porta magna ad 
reddendas preceptorum cauſas, the great Rationale 
of the Meſaic Precepts;, and that multarum legum 
rationes & cauſe mibi innotuerint ex cognitione fidet, 
rituum & Cults Zabiorum,; i. e. that by being ac- 
quainted FL the opinions and cuſtoms of thoſe Ea- 
ftern Heathens he underſtood the grounds and rea- 
Jons of many of the Laws of Moſes, More-Newoch. 
lib. 3. cap. 29. So that tho theſe Precepts were 
not Moral, yet were they ſet up as ſo many Fences 
by God, to keep his People from ſtragling into 
thoſe Heathen Immoralities. 

Again, there are other Rites of their Religion, 
which were inſtituted to ſhadow out the Holy My- 
ſteries of the Goſpel ; the great Deſign of which 
Myſteries was to invite and perſwade men to com- 
ply with the eternal Laws of. Morality. Thus 
their Laws of Sacrifice were inſtituted to repre 
ſent to them the great Tranſattions of their fu- 
ture Meſſias ; his Incarnation and —— 
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Life, his Death and Reſurrettion, Aſcenſion and 
Interceſſion at the right hand of God. So alſo 
their Feſtival Laws, and particularly their Laws 
of Fubilee,were made to ſhadow out the DoQtrines 
of our Redemption and eternal Life; and their 
pouring out Warer in their Sacrifices, and their 
Ritual Pargations from uncleanneſs, were inten- 
ded for obſcure Intimations of the Effuſign of the 
holy Spirit, and the Doctrine of Remsſſton of Sins ; 
all which DoCtrines carry with them the moſt 
pregnant Invitations to Piety and Vertue. 

Laſtly, There are other Rites of that Law 
which were appointed to inſfrxtt them in Moral 
Duties. For God finding them not only a per- 
verſe but a dull and ſortiſh People, as thoſe gene- 
rally are that have been born and bred in Sla- 
very, apprehended that the moſt effeQtual way to 
inſtract them would be by Signs and material Re- 
preſentations, even as Parents do their Children 
by Pittures. And accordingly in 1ſaiah 28. 10. 
he tells us that he gave them line upon line, and 
precept upon precept, here a little and there alittle, 
with a ſtammering tongue; 31.e. he looked upon 
hem as Children, and ſo condeſcended to their 
Weaknef,, and ſpake to them in their own Di#alett. 

nd this way of inſtrufting them by oxtward and 

;ſible Signs, being much in uſe in the Eaſtern 
ountries, and more eſpecially in Egypt, whoſe 
anners they were infinitely fond of, was of all 
dthers the moſt probable and raking. And accor- 
dingly a great part of the Jewiſh Rites conſiſted of 
zeroglyphics, or viſible Signs, by which their 
minds were inſtru#ed in the Precepts of Morality. 
hus by Circumciſion God ſignified to them the 
j neceſ- 
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neceſſity of mortifying their unchaſt Deſires; by 
their Legal Waſhings he intimated to them their 
Obligation to cleanſe themſelves from all mpuri- 
ties of Fleſh and Spirit; yea this, as St. Barnabas 
in his Epiſtle tells us, was the Intent of all that 
Difference of Meats in the Jewiſh Law, which 
pronounced Swines fleſh unclean, t0 inſtrutt them 
' Not to live like Hogs, that wallow 1n the Mire while 
they are Full, and whine and clamor when they are 
empty ; which forbid them to feed on Eagles and 
other Birds of Prey, to inſtru them to live by 
honeſt Induſtry, and not by Rapine; which prohi- 
bits Fiſh without Scales, that generally live in the 
Mud, to teach the evil of Senſuality and earth- 
Iy-mindedneſ, &c. From all which it is evident 
that Moral Goodneſs was the conſtant Mark at 
which all the poſitive Precepts of their Law were 
levelled. s 
And then as for t'.: Chriſtsan Religion, all the 
poſitive Precepts it contains are directed to the 
ſame End. It requires us to believe in Jeſus Chriſt, 
- and in his Mediation to draw zear unto God; the 
Deſign of which Fazth ic expreſly tells us is to 
Santtifie our natures, Atts 26, 18. and to purifie 
orr hearts, Afts 15.9. It enjoyns us to be Bap- 
tized into the name of Jeſus; and for what pur- 
poſe ? but to oblige us thereby to die ro ſin and to 
walk in newneſs of life, Rom. 6.4. It requires us 
to commemorate our Saviour's Paſſion in a Sacra- 
mental Communion of his Body and Blood ; and to 
what End? but only to excite us to Love and 
Thankfulnefs to God, and Charity towards one a- 
-Nother, 1 Cor. 5. 7,8. In a word, it requires us 
to live in Unity with the Church, and not to ſe- 
parate 
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parate our ſelves from her ſacred Aſſemblies; and 
or what other reaſon ? but that we might become 
an holy Temple, and an habitation of God, by being 
compatted together into an uniform and regular 
Society, Eph. 2.21, 22. Since therefore all the 
Precepts both of the Old and New Teſtament 
which are purely poſitive, do bear a ReſpefF to Mo- 
ral Goodneſs, and were impoſed by God in ſub- 
ſerviency thereunto, ir is evident that that is the 
principal Mark which he deſigns and aims at. 

ITI. Another Evidence from, Scripture that 
Moral Goodneſs is the principal matter of our 
Duty, is the great Contempt which God expreſſes 
of the poſitive Duties of Religion when ever they 
ate ſeparated from moral *Goodneſs, For thus 
concerning the Poſitives of the Fewiſh Religion, 
we are told that the Sacrifice of the wicked u an 
Abomination to the Lord, Prov. 15.8. And con- 
cerning the Whole of their poſieive Religion, the 
Prophet thus pronounces in the Name of God, 
ro what purpoſe is the multitude of your Sacrifices to 
meyſaith the Lord? I am full of the burm-Offerings 
6f Rams, and of the fat of fed Beaſts, i.e. ſo full as 
that 1 loath them; and 7 delight not inthe blood of 
Bullocks, or of Lambs, or of He-Goats. When ye 
come to appear before me, who hath required theſe 
things at your hands, to tread my Courts? bring no 
more vain Oblations, Incenſe us Abomination to me ;; 
the new Moons and Sabbaths, the calling of Aſſem- 
blies I cannot away with ;, it is Iniquity, even the 
Solemn meetings, Tour new Moons and your ap- 
pointed Feaſts my Soul hateth, they are a trouble to © 
me, I am weary to bear them. And when you 
bread forth your bands, 1 mill hide mine eyes, yea, 
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when ye maks many Prayers 1 will not hear, And 
what I beſeech you is the reaſon that God ſhould 
thus diſlike his owz Inſtitutions? why he plainly 
tells you, your hands are full of blood, your Cruelty 
and Oppreſſion doth prophane your Worſhip, and 
turn it all into Jmprery, 1/a. 1.11. to the 16th. 
For ſo Iſa. 66,3. he plainly tells them, he chat 
killeth an Ox, us as if heſlew a Mat, he that ſa- 
crificetha Lamb, as if he cut off a Dogs neck, be 
that offereth an Oblation, as if he offered Swines 
blood;, he that burneth Incenſe, as if he bleſſed an 
Idol; and why ſo? why they have choſen their own 
ways, 3, e, of Impicty and Wickedneſs, and therr 
Soul delighteth in their Abominations. Nor doth 
God expreſs a leſs Contempt of the Poſitives of 
Chriſtianity, when ſeparated from moral Good- 
neſs. For thus S. Fames tells us even of our Faith 
or Belief in Jeſus, that without Works it ts dead ; 
that icis a ſenſelef, ſqualid thing that hath nei- 
ther Life nor Beauty in it, James 2.17. And S.Pe- 
ter compares Baptiſm to the waſhing of a Swine 
when it is ſeparated from Purity of Life and Man- 
ners, 2 Per. 2.22. And our receiving the Lords 
Supper without Charicy and Devotion is by S. Paul 
ftiled coming rogether to Condemnation, 1 Cor. 11, 
34. All which is a plain Demonſtxation that mo-| 
ral Goodneſs is the principal matter that God in- 
ſilts on; ſince *cwas rhis that ſanttified the Sacri- 
ficesof the Jews, and- crowned all their Ceremo- 
nial Obſeryances with the divine Acceptation, 
and without this al; their other Services were no- 
ſom and offenſive to him; and It is this that per- 
fumes our Faith and our Sactaments, our Prayers 
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grateful and ſweet ſmelling ſavor in the Noſtrils of 
God, & without this they are all a hateful ftench and 
Annoyance to him. Doubtleſs therefore the prin- 
cipal matter of Duty which God requires of us, 
is that which he eſteems the Grace and Fragrancy 
of all our other Duties. 

I V. Another Evidence from Scripture that 
moral Goodneſs is the principal matter that God 
requires of us, is, that where ever we find the 
Whole of Religion ſummed wp in a few Particulars, 
they are always ſuch as are Parts and Inſtances of 
moral Goodneſs. Thus in the above cited Afic, 
6. What doth the Lord require of thee? but to do 
jy, to love mercy, and to walk, humbly with thy 
God. Thus alſo the Pr@phet //aiah giving an ac- 
count to his People what they were to do in order 
to their Reconciliation with Goud, thus directs 
them, waſh ye, make yeclean, put away the evil of 
your doings from before mine eyes, ceaſe to doewil, 
learn to do well, ſeck judgment, relieve the oppreſſed, 
Judge the Fatherleſi, plead for the Widow ; come 
now, and let us reaſon together, ſaith the Lord, Tſai. 
1:16, 17, 18. So alſo our bleſſed Saviour ſumms 
up the Whole Duty of Man into two Particulars, 
and what are they ? why, Thou ſhalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, with all thy ſoul, and 
with all thy mind ;, this us the firſt and great Com- 
mandment, And the ſecond is like unto it, Thou 


ſhale love thy Neighbour as thy ſelf, on theſe two 
Commandments hang the Law and the Prophets, 
Mat. 22. 37,4338,39,40. Thus S. James, True Re- 
ligion and undefiled before God and the Father us 
this, tovifit the Fatherlef and Widows in their Af- 
flition, and to kgep himſelf unſpetted fromthe World, 
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Fames 1.27. And elfewhere the Apoltle ſams up 
the whole Law into one leading Head of Morality, 
and that is Love, for- love, laith he, # the ful- 
filling of the Law, Rom. 13.10. Sothis Obſervati- 
on generaliy hclus true, -that in all thoſe Saumma- 
ries of Duty mentioned in the holy Scripture, ons 
ly /«ch' Duties are raken Notice of as are Parts 
and Inſtances .of Morality. Which isa plain De- 
moaltration that *cis this which God principally 
requires, ſince ?ris this which he molt rakes norice 
of; and it may be reaſonably ſuppoſed thar in 
thofe Summaries of our Daty wherein but a few 
parts are enumerated, they are ſuch as are the 
Chief and principal ; it being contraryTo all Rules 
of Language ro expreſs She Whole of any thing, 
by the meaneſt and moſt snconſiderable parts of 
It. 


V. Another Evidence from Scripture that 
moral Goodneſs is the principal matter of duty 
that God requires of us, is, that whereſoever 
ſoch Perſons as have been moſt dear and acceptable 
to God zre deſcribed, their Charatter is always 
made -up of Inſtances of Morality. Thus the 
Deſcription of Feb is, that he was a man -perfett 
and upright, and one that feared God and eſchewed 
evil, Job 1.1. And in.the 15th. Pſalm the De- 
ſcriprion which David gives of the man who 
ſhould abide in the Tabernacle of the Lord, is 
this, that he walketh uprightly, and worketh righte- 
ouſneſs, and ſpeaketh the truth in his heart ;, that he 
backbiteth not with his tongue, nor doth evil to bus 
neighbour, nor taketh . 4 reproach * againſt hs 
Neighbour, &c. he that doth theſe things, ſaith he, 
ſhall never be moved. . And the greateſt —_—_— 
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that is given of Moſes the Darling and Favorit? 
of God, is, that he was wery meek above all the 
men that were upon the face of the Earth, Numb. 12. 
3. Thusalfo the Charatter of: Cornelizss by which 
he was fo indeared to God, is, that be was a juſt 
and devout man, one: that feared God with all bis 
bouſe, who gave much Alms to the people, and prayed 
to God always, As 10.2. And in a word, the 
general CharaCter of thoſe whom God accepts, is, 
in every Nation he who d»th right eonſneſs.1s accepted 
of God, Atts 10.35. Thus moral goodnels is 
the great Stamp 2nd Impreſ} that renders men cur- 
rent inthe Eſteem of God; whereas on the. con 
trary, the common Brand by which Hypocrites and 
falſe Pretenders to Religion are ſtigmatized, is 
their being zealow for the Poſitives, and cold and 
indifferent as to the Morals of Religion. For ſo 


S our Saviour characters the Phariſees; woe unto 


you Scribes, and Pharifees, Hypocrites ;, for ye pay 
tyth of Mint, Anniſe, and Cummin, which yet wos 
a poſitive Duty, aud have omitted the weightier 
watters of the Law, Judzment, Mercy, and Faith + 
fulneſi;, theſe ought ye to bave done, and not te 
leave the ather undone, Ye blind Guides, ye firain 
at a Gnat and ſwallow a Camel, Matth. 23.23,24. 
plainly implying the Morals of. Religion to be as 
much greater than the Poſitives in wezght and mo- 
ment, as 3 Camel is, than 2 Gnat in balk. Since 
therefore moral Goodneſs is always mentioned as 
the great CharaCter of God's Favourites, and the 
neglect of ic out of a precended ze2l to the poſtive 
duties of Religiog is always recorded as a mark of 
the moſt odious Hypocrites; this 's a ſuſhcient Ar- 
gument how high a YValze God ſets upon the Mo- 
ralities of Religion. E 3 VI.and 
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VI. and Laſtly. Another Evidence from Scri- 
pture that moral Goodneſs is the principal part of 
Religion, 1s, that at the great Account between 
God and. us, his main J1nquiſition will be con- 
cerning ſuch Actions as are morally good or evil, 
For ſo Rem. 2.6. we \are told. that God will 
render to' every man according to his deeds; to them 
who by patient continuance in well doing, ſeek for 
honour and glory and immortality, eternal life. But 
to them who are contentions, and do not obey the truth, 
but obey unrighteonſneſt, tribulation and wrath, 
indignation and angwiſh.” And accordingly Enoch 
as he is quoted by S. Jude verſes 14; 15. declares 
this to be the Occaſion of the Lords coming with 
thouſands of his Saints, viz. to execute Fudgment 
upon all," and to convince all that are ungodly among 
them, of all their ungodly deeds, 'mhich boy have 
ungodly committed, and of all their hard ſpeeches 
which ungodly ſinners have ſpoken againſt him}, all 
which are matters of Fact againſt the eternal 
Rules of Morality. And our Saviour himſelf in 
that popular Scheme and Deſcription he gives of 
proceedings of the Day of Judgment, plainly de- 
clares that one of the principal matters he will 
then inquire into, will be our Neglet# or Obſer- 
wance of that great moral duty of Charity to- 
wards the poor and needy, Matt.25.32,46. Which 
is a plain Evidence that our obeying or diſobeying 
the eternal Laws of Morality, is that by which 
we do moſt pleaſe or diſpleaſe God, ſince ?ris upon 
this that he will moſt inſiſt in his final Arbitra- 
gion of our eternal Fate, For ſince his laſt Judg- 
ment is only the” final Executidh of his Laws, we 
may be ſure that whatſoever ir is that he will prin- 
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cipally infilt on in his J«dgment, that is the prin- 
cipal matter of his L«ws. And now having fuf- 
ficiently proved the Truth of the Propoſition, I 
proceed to the Reaſons of it ; upon what Accounts 
it is that God hath made moral Goodneſs the main 
and principal Part of our Religion. The chief 
Realoer of which are theſe four. 

Firſt, Becauſe 'tis by moral Goodneſs that we 
do moſt honor him. | 

Secondly, Becauſe *ts by this that we do moſt 
imitate him. 

Thirdly, Becauſe *tis by this that we advance 
to our own Happineſs. | 

Fourthly, When all our poſitive Duty 1s ceas'd, 
this is to be the eternal Work and Buſineſs of our 
Nature. 

I. God hath made moral Goodneſs the princi- 
pal Part of our Religion, becauſe ?cis by this that 
we do him the greateſt Honour. It js an excellent 
ſaying of Hierocles, Tiuiy mToufiras T4 areritis 1 Toy 
UT ixtivs Tec]uvoutroy dyaliy uroſoyhti 5 myap Th, 
ov1s Toy Yedv Sides Tr avlo, ann afios Ty agatay Ta may 
$Ka4vs YIvoueres I. e, the beſt honour we Can do to 4 
ſelf-ſufficient Being us to receive the good things he 
holds forth unto twz and therefore "11s not by p1- 
ving to God that you honour him, but by rendring 
your ſelves worthy to receive of him; for, ſaith he, 
&515 Thug Toy Sidy as mpords3perov, ros Ainuber orhn 
pevos tav]:y 7; Its dyar xptiroray I; ©, whoſocuer 
gives honour to God as to one that wants, doth not 
conſider that he thereby ſets himſelf above God. 
For by his own ſelf-ſufficiency he is infinitely re- 
moved above all Capacity of Want, and fo can 
never need any additional Contributions of Glory 
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and Happineſs from his Creatures. For Glory be- 
ing nothing elſe but the Refplendency of PerfeRi- 
on, which always reflets its own Beams upon 
it ſelf, where ever there is infinite perfeftion (as 
to be ſure there is in the Nature of God) there 
muſt an infinite Glory proceed from it ; and there- 
fore being infinitely glorious in h:mfelf, it is im- 
poſſible that any thing we do ſhould add any fur- 
ther. Glory to him. So that if we would truly 
bonour and glorify him, it muſt not be by giving 
to, but by recc:wng from him, Now the beit 
thing we can receive from God, is Himſelf; and 
Himſelf we do receive in our ſtri&t compliance 
with the eterral Laws of Goodneſs. Which Laws 
being tranſcribed from the Nature of God, from 
his own etcrnal Righteouſneſs and Goodneſs, we 
do by'obeying them, derive God's Nature into ours, 
£o that-while we write after the Copie of his 
Laws, we write out the Perfeftions of his Being ; 
and his Laws being the Seal-upon which he hath 
;jngraven his Nature, we. do in obeying them take 
Impreſſion from him and #amp his bleſſed Nature 
on our own. For all thoſe virtuous Diſpoſitions 
of mind which we acquire by the Practice of 
Virtu?, are fo many ow S1gnatures of God, 
tiken from the Seal of his Law, and Participati- 
ons of his Nature, For {5 Holineſs which con- 


ſiſts in'a Conformity of Soul with the eternal Laws, 


of Goodneſs, is in Scripture called: the Signature 
or impreſſion of the Spirit of God, whereby we are 
ſealed unto the day of Redemption, © Eph, 4. 30. 
and ſuch as do righteouſneſs, are ſaid to be born of 
God, 1 John 2. 29. which implics their deriving 
from bim who is their divine Parent,' a divine and 

God- 
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Godlike Nature, even as Children do their humane 
Nature from their hamane Parents. So that by 
the PraCtice of moral Goodneſs we receive from 
God the beſt thing he can beſtow, viz. a divine 
and Godlike Nature; and conſequently by ſo do- 
ing, we render him the higheſt Honour and Glo- 
ty. - For ſince we can no otherwiſe honour 'him 
but by receiving from him, we doubtleſs do him 
the greateſt honour when we receive Himſelf, b 
partaking of the PerfeCtions of bus Nature, whic 
are the- greateſt Gifr he can communicate to us. 
Herein, faith our Saviour, # my Father Glorified, 
that ye bear much fruit, Fobn 15. $. wives 8 Is os 
TIWway 6 mponyspiras iepficy taully mpordyor, faith the 
zfocenamed Philoſopher, 5s. e. he only knows 
how to honour God who preſents himſelf a Sa- 
crifice to him, carves his own Soul into a divine 
Image, and compoſes his Mind into a Temple for 
the Entertainment of God, and the Reception of 
thedivine Light and Glory. ?Tis then therefore 
that we beſt honour God, when by the Practice 
of true- Godlineſs we conform our Wills and Af- 
feltions to him; and derive into our ſclves br: 
Nature and PerfeCtions; and ſhould you ereCt to 
him a Temple more magnificent than Solomon's, 
and load its Altars with Hecatombs of Sacrifices, 
and make it perpetually ring with Pſalms and 
reſounding Choirs of Halelujahs, it would not be 
comparably ſo great an Honour to him, as to 
convert your own Souls into {zving Temples, and 
make them the Habitations of his Glory and Per- 
feltions. For he wales no Sacrifice like that of 
an obedient Will, delights in no Choir like that of 
Yprre and heavenly AﬀeCtions, nor hath he in - 
| | Is 
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his Creation an Enſign of Honour ſo truly worthy 
of him, as that of a divine and God-like Soul ; 
a Soul that refle&s his Image, and ſhines back 
his own Glory upon him. Wherefore ſince tis 
by the PraCtice of moral Goodneſs that we re- 
ceive God, and copie his Nature into our own, it 
is no wonder he ſhould make it the principal Part 
of our Duty. For how can it be otherwiſe ex- 
pected bur that he ſhould exact that chiefly of us, 
which moſt conduces to his own glory. Since then 
nothing we can do can conduce to his Glory but 
only our receiving Benefits from him, and ſince 
no Benefit we receive from him can ſo much con- 
duce to it as our receiving Himſelf, and ſince we 
can no otherwiſe receive himſelf but by prattiſong 
that Goodneſs which is the PerfeCtion of his Na- 
ture, we muſt hereby doubtleſs. render him the 
greateſt Honour and Glory. 

" I. God hath made moral Goodneſs the prix- 
cipal Part of our Duty, becauſe ?tis by this that 
we do moſt truly imitate him. For ſo you find 
in Scripture, that where-ever God is propoſed to 
us for a Pattern of Action it is by ſome Act or 
other of Adorality that we are required to tran- 
ſcribe and imitate him. So 1 Pet. 1, 16. be ye ho- 
ly, for I am holy; and Luke 6. 36, be ye merciful 
as your Father 1s merciful ; and Mat. 5. 48. be you 
perfett as your Father in Heaven u perfett., And 
indeed *tis only in Moral Goodneſs that God- can 
be the Pattern of our Imitation ; as for thoſe Per- 
fections of his which for Diſtinction-ſake we call 
natural, viz, his Omniſcience and Omnipreſence, 
Omnipotence and Eternity, they are all beyond the 
Sphere of our Imitation, and therefore were never 
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propoſed to us as the Copies of our Altion. But 
as for his moral PerfeCtions, viz. his Goodnef, and 
Righteouſneſs, and Purity, and Mercy, they are 
the Fundamental Rules and Standards of all moral 
Action. For the Nature of God, as it is infi- 
nitely good and righteow, is the eternal Fountain 
whence all the Laws of Morality are derived; and 
all thoſe moral Precepts by which he governs his 
rational Creation, are only ſo many Exemplificati- 
ons of the moral PerfeC(tions of his own Nature. 
For the Holineff of God, which comprehends all 
his moral PerfeCtions, conſiſts in that eſſential 
Reftitude of Nature, whereby he always chooſes 
and 4&s conformably to the Diftates of his own 
infallible Reaſon; and "tis to this ReCtitude of 
chooſing and atting that all his moral Laws do ob- 
lize ns. For moral Laws are only the Diftates of 
right Reaſon, preſcribing us what to do, and what 
to avoid ; fo that in our Complyance with them, 
we follow the Rule of God?s own Will and Acti- 
ons, and thereby :mitate the eternal ReCticude of 
his Nature. For tho? in thoſe different States 
and Relations of God and Creature, right Reafor 
cannot beEuppoſed ro oblige him and ws to all the 
ſame particular Choices and ACtions, yet it obli- 
ges us both to aCt reaſonably in our reſpeCtive 
States and Relations ; it obliges God to att rea- 
ſonably and 'as it becomes the State and Relation 
of a God and Creator; and it obliges «s to act 
reaſonably and as it becomes the State and Relati- 
on of men and Creatures, And as for God, He is 
invariably inclined to do all that right Reaſon ob- 
liges him to, by the eſſential RefFitude of his own 


Nature; and herein conſiſts all his moral Perfetti- 
on, 
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on, which is nothing elſe but the immutable Incli. 
nation of his Nature to do whatever is ju## and 
good and reaſonable. So that while we live accor+ 
ding to the Diftares of Reaſon, or, which is the 
ſame thing, the eternal Laws of Morality, we 
trace and zmitate the maral Perfections of God ; 
and in oyr Place and Station, live at the ſame 
Rate and by the ſame Rule, that He doth in hs. 
We do what God himſelf woxld do, if he were 
in oxr Place, and what the Son of God did do 
when he was in our Nature; and there is no 0- 
ther Difference between h# Life and ours, but 
what neceſlarily ariſes out of our different States 
and Relations. Since therefore Moral Goodneſs 
is an /mitation of God, *tis no wonder that he ſo 
much prefers it before all other matter of Duty. 
For he muſt needs be ſuppoſed to love that above 
all thiogs, which is the true Copie and Image of 
thoſe PerfeCtions of his Nature, for the ſake of 
which he loves Himſelf above all. For he loves 
himſelf not meerly becauſe he is Himſelf, but be- 
cauſe, he is in all reſpects morally Good, and his 
Wil and- Power are perfettly compliant with the 
infallible DiCtates of his own Reaſon ;, gnd hence 
ariſes his infinite Complacency in bjmſelf,that there 
is nothing in him but what his own Reaſon per- 
fetly approves, no {nclination in his Will or Na- 
ture but what js exaCtly agreeable to the faireſt 
Jdeas of his own Mind. And ſince it is far his 
own Goodnef-ſake that he loves himfelf as he doth, 
we may be ſure that there js nothing withoge him 
can be ſo dear to him, as that in.us which is the 
Image of his Goodneſs. Every like, we fay, loves 
its like, and the r4ghteows Lord, ſaith the Pall, 
ovet 
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loveth Righteouſneſs, Pſal. 11.7. 5.e. being righ- 
tcous himſelf, he loves Righteoufneſs in orhers by 
an invincible ſympathy of Nature. His greateſt 
Heaven and Delight is in his own moſt righteous 
Nature, and next ro that in righteous Souls that 
imitate and reſemble him. Yuyis xalapas Tiroy 
UnerhTepoy mi tyis 9885 8x Tyxer + God bath not a 
more grateful Habitation upon Earth than in a pure 
and vertuows Mind ; wvasfheoiv {+ Cpi]ois tyaruuas 
T6(,or Goo Dune, faith Apollo that Mimick of 
God, by his Pythian Oracle. 5.e. I rejoyce as much 
in pious Souls as in my own Heaven, Which is 
much what the ſame with that gracious Declara- 
jon. that God himſelf makes by the Prophet /- 
aiah 57.,15. thus ſaith the high and lofty One 
that inhabiteth eternity, whoſe Name #s Holy, I 
awell in the high and holy place ; with him alſo that 
is of a contrite and humble Spirit, to revive the ſþi- 
rit of the humble, and to revive the heart of the con- 
trite ones. Since therefore moral Duties are all 
but ſo many Copies and Exemplifications of God?s 
Nature, this is a ſufficient Reaſon why he ſhould 
prefer them before all the Poſitives of Reli- 
10N. 
f 111. God principally requires moral Goodneſs, 
becauſe ?cis by the Practice of this that we ad- 
vance to our own natural Happineſs. For the na- 
tural Happineſs of reaſonable Creatures, conſiſts 
in being entirely governed by right Reaſon ; 5. e. 
in having our Minas perfeCtly informed what it is 
that right Reaſon requires of us, and our Wills 
and Afettions reduced to an entire Conformity 
thereunto, And this is the Perfet:ox of moral 
Goodneſs, which conſiſts in behaving our ſelves 
towards 
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towards God and our ſelves and all the World as 
right Reaſon adviſes, or as it becomes rational 
Creatures placed in our Circumſtances and Rela-W D: 
tions. And when by practiſing all that true Piety it all! 
and Yertue which moral Goodneſs implies, we 
are perfeCtly accompliſhed in our Behaviour to- 
wards God, our ſelves, and all the World, ſo as 
torender to each without any Reſerve or Reluttan- 
cy what Is fit and due in the Judgment of rght 
Reaſon, we are arrived to the molt happy State 
that a reaſonable Nature can aſpire to. ? Tis true, 
in ths Life we cannot be perfettly happy z and 
that not only becauſe we live in wretched Bodies 
that are continually liable to Pain and Sicknef, 
bur alſo becauſe we are imperfeCt oxr ſelves, and 
have none to converſe with but imperfet# Crea- 
tures. But were we once ſtript of theſe natural 
and moral ImperfeCtions, whereſoever we lived 
we ſhould neceſſarily be happy. Were I to live 
all alone, without this painf#l Body, I ſhould ne- 
ceſlarily bein a great meaſure happy while I fol-| 
lowed right reaſon, tho? I lived in the darkeſt 
Nook. of the Creation. For there I ſhould till 
contemplate God, and while I did fo, my mind 
would be always reviſhd with his Beauty and 
PerfeCtions ; there I ſhould moſt ardently love him, 
and while I did ſo, I ſhould pe and ſhare 
with him in his Happineſs ; there I ſhould till 
adore and praiſe him, and while I did ſo, I ſhould 
feel my ſelf continually drawn up to him, and 
wrapt into a real Injoyment of him ; there | 
ſhould be imitating his PerfeCtions, and while | 
did fo, 1 ſhould enjoy an anſpeakable Self-ſatic- 
Faition, perceiving how eyery moment I grew a 
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more Divine and God-like Creature z there I ſhould 
intirely reſigz up my ſelf to his heavenly Will and 
Diſpoſal, and while I did ſo, I ſhould be perpetu- 
ally exx/ting under a joyous Aſſurance of his Love 
and Favoxr; ina word, there 1 ſhould firmly de- 
pend upon his Truth and Goodnef,, and while I did 
to, I ſhould be always triamphing in'a ſure and 
certain Hope of a happy Being tor ever. Thus 
were | ſhut up all aloe in an wnbodied State, and 
had none bur God to converſe with, by behaving 
my ſelf towards him as right reaſon direRts me, I 
ſhould always enjoy him, and in that Injoyment 
ſhould be always Happy. And it while I thus 
behaved my ſelf rowards God, I took care at the 
ſame time to demean my ſelf towards my ſelf 
with that exact Prudence and Temperance and For- 
titude and Humility which right Reaſon requires, 
I ſhould hereby create another Heaven within me z 
a Heaven of calm Thoughts, quiet and aniform 
Deſires, ſerene and placid Aﬀections, which would 
be ſo many ever- flowing Springs of Pleaſure, Tran- 
quillity and Contentment within me. But if while 
I thus enjoyed Gvd and my ſelf, by behaving my 
ſelf 2s right reaſon dires, Imight be admitted 
to live and converſe among perfect Spirits, and to 
demean my ſelf rowards them with that exact 
Charity and Faſtice and Peaceablenefs and Modeſty 
which right reaſon requires, the Wit of man 
could not conceive a true Pleaſure beyond what 1 
ſhould zow-enjoy. For now I ſhould be poſſeſt of 
every thing my utmoſt Wiſhes could propoſe ; of 
a good God, a God-like, joyful and contented Soul, 
2a peaceable, kind and righteous Neighbourhood ; 
and fo all above, . within, aud witbout me would be 
| 2 
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a pure and perfet# Heaven, And indeed when [ 
have thrown off this Body, and am ſtripe into a 
naked Ghoſt, the only or at. leaſt the greateſt 
goods my Nature will be capable of enjoying, are 
God, my ſelf, and bleſſed Spiruts; and thels are 
no otherwiſe #joyable, but only by Acts of Piety 
and Vertue, without which there is no good 
thing beyond the Grave that a Soul can taſte or 
reliſh. So that if, when go to ſeek my Fortune 
in the World of Spirits, God ſhould thus beſpeak 
me, ** O man, now thou art leaving all theſe In- 
« joyments- of Senſe, conſult with thy ſelf what 
' + will do thee good, and thou ſhalt have what- 
©« ſoever thou wilt ask to carry with thee into 
& that ſpiritual Statez 1 am ſure the utmoſt I 
ſhould craye would be this, ©* Lord give me a heart 
&« inflamed with Love, and winged with Duty to 
«thee, that thereby I may - bur enjoy thee; give 
« me a ſober and a temperate mind, that thereby l 
«may but enjoy my ſelf, give me a kind, a 
&© peaceable, and a righteow Temper, that thereby 
<« | may but enjoy the ſweet Society of bleſſed Spi- 
«rics; O give me. bur theſe bleſſed things, and 
*© thou haſt crowned all my wiſhes, and to Eters 
<« nity 1 will never crave any other Favour for my 
&« ſelf but only this, that I may continue a pious 
© 2nd a vertuous Soul for ever; for while I con- 
«tinue ſo, 1 am ſure I ſhall enjoy all ſpiritual 
« 200d, and be as happy as Heaven can make me. 
So that the main Happineſs you ſee of Humane 
Nature conſiſts in the Perfet:0» of moral Good- 
neſs; and it being ſo, ic is no wonder that:the 
good God who above all things deſires the Happi- 


neſs of his Creatures, ſhould above all —_—_—_— 
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alt of us the Duties of Morality. He knows that 
our ſupreme Beatirude is founded in bur Piety and 
Vertue, and -that out of our ftee and conitants 
ſprightly and vivacious Exerciſe of theſeariſes alt 
our Heaveh both here and hereafter; and ktiowing 
this; that tender Love which he bears vs, that 
mighty Concern which he hath for our Welfare 
tnakes him thus #rgent and importanate with us. 
For he _—_ our Daty no farther than it tends to 
obr Good, and values each. Att of our Obedience 
by what it contributes to our Happineſs ;, and *tis 
therefore that he prefers moral! Duties above poſi- 
tive, becauſe they are more eſſential to our cter- 

nal Welfare. t | 
IV. and Laſtly, God principally requires vf ns 
thoral Goodneſs, becauſe when all pzſitzve Duty is 
ceaſt, ths is to be the eternal Work and Exerciſe 
of our Natures. For moral Good is from ever- 
laſting to everlaſting, its Birth was elder than the 
World, and its Lite and Duration runs parallel 
with Eternity ; before ever the Mountdins were 
brought forth *cewas founded in the Nature of God, 
and as an inſeparable Bean of his all-comprehend- 
ing reaſon it ſhines from one end of the . World to 
the other. For as ſoon as ever there was a rational 
Creature # being, the obligations of Morality 
laid hold on .him, before ever any poſitive Duty 
was impoſed; and as long as ever there remains a. 
rational Creature; the Obligarions bf Morality 
will abide on him, when all poſitive Duty is ex- 
pired. For moral Obligations are not founded 
like poſitive ones upon murable Circumſtances, 
but upon firm and everlaſting Reaſons ; upon Rea- 
fons that to all Erzrnicy will carry wich them the 
F fame 
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{ame force and neceſlity. For as long us we are 
the Creatures of an s»finzrely perfett Creator, will 


be as much our Duty as *tis now, to /ove and adore 


him ; as long as we are reaſonable Creatures, 'twill 
be as much our Duty as *cis now, to ſubmit our 
Will and Afﬀettions to our Reaſon, and as long as 
we are related to other reaſonable Creatures, * will 
be as much our Duty as *cis now, to be kind and 
juſt and peaceaeble in all our Intercourles with 
them. So thar theſe are ſuch duties as no Will 
can diſpenſe with, no Reaſons abrogaze, no Cir- 
cumſtances diſannul or make void; but as long as 
God is what he zs, and we are what we -are, they 
muſt and will oblige us. Sothat what the Pſalmiſt 
faich-of God, may be truly applied to moral 
Goodneſs, the Heavens ſhall periſh, but thou ſhalt 


remain, they all ſhall wax old as doth a garment, | 
and be folded up and changed, but thou art the ſame | 
yeſterday, to day, and for ever, and thy years ſhall | 
have no end. But as long ſince the poſetrve Parts | 


of the Jewiſh Religion were carncelPd and repealed, 


rs 


the Vail of the Temple rent in twain, the Temple 5 


it ſelf buried in Ruins, and a1) its Altars throws 
down and their Sacrifices aboliſhed, whilſt the mo- 
ral Parts of that Religion {till ſtand firm as the 
everlaſting Mountains about Jeruſalem; ſo the 


time will come when the poſit;ve Parts of Chriſtta- | 
nity it felf muſt ceaſe, when Faith muit be ſwallow- j 
ed up in Viſion, and Sacraments be made woid by | 


Perfection, and all the ſtated times and outward 
Solemnities of our Worſhip expire into an ever- 
laſting Sabbath ; but then when 2! this 'Sceze of 
things is' quite vaniſhed away ; Picty end Virtue 
will ſtill keep the Sraye, and be the cverlaſting 
Exerciſe 
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Exerciſe of our glorified Natures. For as I 
ſhewed before; all poſirive Duty is inſtituted in 
ſubſerviency to moral, and like a Scaffold to a 
Houle isonly erected for the Convenience of build- 
ing up' this everlaſting Structure of Morality 3 
and when this is once fin:ſbed, muſt be all taken 
down again as an unneceſlary Incumbrance that 
now only - hides and obſcures the Beauty of that 
Heavenly" Building that was raiſed oz cit, and 
ſhall abide wthour it for ever, to entertain our 
Faculties through all the future Ages of our Be- 
ing, and to be the everlaſting Manſion of our Na- 
tures. Wherefore ſince poſitive Duties muſt all 
ceaſe and expire, 'and only moral Goodneſs is to 
be our Buſineſs for ever, *tis no wonder that God, 
who is ſo good a Maſter, takes fo much Care in 
this ſhort Apprentiſhip of our Life to train us up 
in that which is to be our Trade for ever. He 
knows it is upon Pfety and Verrue that we muſt 
live to Eternity, and maintain our ſelves ina!] our 
Glory and Happineſs; and that if when we come 
into the inviſible World we have not this bleſſed 
Trade to ſubſiſt by, we are undone for ever ; and 
therefore out of a tender regard to our Welfare, 
he makes it his principal Care to train us up in this 
everlaſting B»ſinef ot our Natures. 

What then remains. but that above all things 
we take Care to apply our felves to the Praftice of 
moral Goodneſs : to contemplate and love and 
adore and imitate God ; to depend upon him and 
reſign up our ſelves to his diſpoſal and Govern- 
ment; to'be-ſober and temperate in our Aﬀecti- 
ons and Appetites, and juſt and Charitable and 
modeſt 'and peaceable towards one another. 

F 2 Theſe 
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Theſe are the great things which God requires at 
Gur hands, and without rheſe all 'our Religion is 
a fulſome Cheat: ?Tis true the poſitive Parts 
of Religion are our Duty as well as theſe, and 
God by his Sovereign Authority exa&s them at 
our hands ; and unleſs when Jeſus Chriſt hath 
been ſufficiently propoſed to us we do-.ſincerely 
believe in him, unleſs we ſtrike Covenant-with 
him by Baptiſm, and frequently renew that Co- 
venant in the Lords S»pper;, unleſs we diligent- 
ly attend on the Pablick, Aſſemblies of his Wor- 
ſhip, and uſe an honeſt Care to avoid Schiſm 
and to perſiſt in Unity with his true Catholick 
Church, there is no pretence of Morality will bear 
us out when we appear before his dread Tribunal. 


But then weare to conſider that the proper Uſe | 
of all theſe poſetsve Duties is to improve and per- | 


Fett us in moral Goodneſs; and unleſs we uſe | 


them to this Effect we ſhall render them altoge- 
ther void and inſignificant. Wherefore as we 
would not loſe all the Fraits of our poſitive 


FIT 


Duties, let us take careto extend them to their ! 
utmoſt Deſign, to improve our Sacrifice to Obe- | 


dience, our Sacraments to Gratitude and Love, 


our Hearing to Prattice, our Praying to De- | 


wvotion, and our Faſting to Humility and Repen- 
tance, For if wereſt in theſe Duties and go no 


farther, thinking by ſuch ſhort Payments to Com- | 
pound with God for all thoſe Debts we owe to | 


the eternal Laws of Morality, we miſerably 
cheat and befool our own Souls, which notwith- 
ſtanding all this Exa&tneſs about the Poſirives of 
Religion are by their own #x:moral AﬀeCtions ſtill 


enſlaved to the Devil; to whom it is much one |} 
what |} 
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what our outward Form of Religion is, whether 
it be Chriſtian or Heathen or Mahometan, prc- 
vided it doth not operare on our minds 'or give 
any Check to the Current of our depraved Na- 
tures. For whether we bow to God or to an aol, 
isall one to the Devil, ſo long as our ſouls re- 
main Profane and indevont ;, whether we Commu- 
nicate in the holy Sacrament of Chriſt's Death, 
or in the impure Rights of Yen and Priapms, is 


3 indifferent ro him ſo long as our Hearts continue 


putrid and corrupt, ſteaming with unchaſt Deſires 
and Aﬀections; whether we Celebrate the Chri- 
ſtian Feſtivals or the bloody Satarnals or Barba- 
rous Bacchanalia js no great matter to him, pro- 
vided our Minds be but canker*d with Wrath and 
Malice and Cruelty and Revenge. Theſe are the 
Sinews of his Government, and the Bands of our 
Allegiance to his Throne; and whilſt they are 
preſerved; he knows his Kingdom is ſafe, and ſo 
long he doth not much regard what our outward 
Religion is. Nay there js nothing can be a higher 
Gratification to his Ambition, . than to behold 
Himſelf ſerved in Chriſts own Livery and Wor- 
ſhip?d in a Form of Godlinef;, by which he hath 
the pleaſure of dividing Empires with God, and 
raviſhing the better ſhare from him; of beholding 
his hated Creator mocke with the Shell and Outr- 
ſide of a Warſhipper, whilſt himſelf is rreated 
with the Kernel and Inſide. For whilſt we con- 
tinue wicked under an outward Form of Religion, 
we do in effet Sacrifice our Beaſt to God, - and our 
ſelves to the Devil ; wha above all things loves 
thoſe unnatural Commixtures of Hearer and 
Slanderer, Worſhipper and Deceiver,  Communicant 

gs and 
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and Drunkard, Sacrificerand Oppreſſor ;, by which 
we only exalt and ſublimate Impiety; which ne- 
ver looks ſo Glorious as when ?*tis:gilded with 
Faſts and long Prayers. Wherefore | as: y6u will 
anſwer itat your eternal Peril, do not cheat and 
«buſe your ſelves with the Name and Shadow of 
Religion; leſt when you have ſeperſtrated your 
Hopes of Happineſs 'on a rotren Foundation, it 
ſh uld finally miſcarry and ſink underneath ' you 
in.o everlaſting Wretchedaeſs and Deſpair, 


CHAP"'Is 


Concerning. Religion ; What it is, and 
what things are Neceſſary for the 
founding ard (ccuring its Obliga- 


tions. 


Aying. in the foregoing Chapter briefly 
H difcourſed concerning the Nature of Mo- 
ral Goodneſs, and thewn that it is the 
proncipat Part of Religion, -it will be requiſite in 
the next'place to explain what Religion is, that 
ſo from thence we may colle&t what things are 
neccflary to the founding and ſecuring its Obliga- 
tions, which gl be the Subject of the enſuing 

Chapters. ST 
Religidn 4n the General reſpects God as the 
Object and'Centre of all its Acts and Offices. For 
upon Suppoſition that theze is fuch a Being as a 
God, and:that there arc fuch Beings as reaſor- 
able Creatures, or capable Subjetts of Religion, it 
will neceflarily follow that there muſt be ſonve 
Religion or other to tie and oblige theſe Creatures 
to that Gad, For by God we mean a Being that 
hath all poſſible Perfettion in| him, and is the ſu- 
preme Cav/e and Fountain of all other Being and 
Perfection and ſuch. 3.Being we muſt needs ac- 
knowledge doth. not only deſerve the worthieſt 
Acts of Religion that reaſonable Creatures, who 
alone are Capable of underſtanding his Worth, 
F 4 CAll 
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Right to exat# and require them; and that not 
only upon the Account of his own eſſential De- 
 ſert (for whatever he deſerves he hath a right to 
demand ) but allo upon Account of the Right he 
hath to reaſonable Creatures, who owe theix Be- 
i175 tohim and all their Capacitses of ſerving him, 
ntl ſo cannot diſpoſe of themſelves without 'ma- 
nifelt Injury to him contrary to his Will and Or- 
ders. By reaſonable Creatures we mean Beings 
that are derived from God and are indowed by 
lim with a Capacity of underſtanding him' atid 
themſelves; and ſuch Creatures muſt 'neceſſarily 
ſtand obliged to render him ſuch Adtts as ate ſu- 
tzble to, and due Acknowledgments of the Perfe- 
ons of his Nature and their own Dependence 
upon him ; *arid this Obligation is that which we 
call Religion, Which word according to Lattan- 
tiny, lib. 4. Divin. Inſtitut. c. 28, g—_ a reli- 
gando, from binding or obliging n$ to God. So 
that. true Religion in the general s the Obligation 
of Reaſonable Creatures torender ſuch Afts of Wor 
{rip to' God a4 are ſutable to'the Excellency of bis 
Nature and their Dependence upon him. Which 
Definition includes both the DotFrines and Du- 
ties of Religion.” For the DoArines are the Rea- 
fons by which it, obliges us to the Duties ; 'and as 


there is no'Duty in Religion but what derives its | 


Tie and Obligation from ſome DoQrine contained 
in it, ſo' there. is no Doctrine in' Religion but 
what ties and obliges us to fome Duty that is 
enjoyned in it. © When therefore I call Religion 
an Obligation, 1 include in that term all 'thoſe 
Dottrines of it concerning God, his Natare, _ 
6 "Hs is 


can render to him, but hath alſo an unalienable' 
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his tranſactions with his Creatures, which are the 
reaſons by which we ſtand obliged to render all 
acts of Worſhip to him. But. for the better un- 
derſtanding of the nature of true Religion; it is 
neceſſary we ſhould diſtinguiſh ir into natural and 
revealed. By natural Religion | mean the Obli- 
gation which natural Reaſon lays upon us to render 
to God all that Worſhip and Obedience which upon 
the conſideration of his Nature and our dependence 
upon him” it diſcovers to be due to him, For God 
having planted in us a rational Faculty, by the 
due exerciſe of which we are naturally lead into 
the belief of his Being, the ſenſe of his Perfetti- 
ons and the acknowledgment of his Providence, 
he expects we ſhould follow it as the Guide and 
I Direttory of our lives and actions; and whatſo- 
J cver this Faculty doth naturally and in its due ex- 


'F erciſe dictate to us, is as much the voice of God as 


J any revelation. For whatever it naturally dictates, 
it muſt dictate by h direction who is the Author 
of its Nature, and who having framed ic to ſpeak 
ſuch a ſenſe and pronounce ſuch a judgment of 
things, hath thereby put his word into its mouth 
and doth himſelf ſpeak through it as through a 
ſtanding Oracle which he hath erected in our 
breaſts on purpoſe to convey and deliver his own 
Mind and Will to us. So that whatſoever natural 
Reaſon rightly exerciſed teaches us concerning 
God andour Duty towards him, is true Religion, 
Y and doth as effectually bind and oblige vs to him 
as if it had been immediately revealed by him. 
It teaches us that God is infinitely wiſe and juſt 
and powerful and good; that he is the Fountain 
of our Beings, the difpoſer of our Aﬀeairs, _ 
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the Arbitrator of our Fate both here and here- 
after; and by theſe Doctrines it obliges us to ad- 
mire and adore him, to fear and love him, to rruſt 
and obey him. And this is natural Religion, which 
conſiſts of ſuch DoCtrines as natural Reaſon teach- 
es us concerning God and his Nature and Provi- 


dence, and of ſuch Duties as it snfers from thoſe 
DoQtrines and zxforces by them ; and all the Do- 
Etrines of this Religion upon whic'ic founds Ks 
Duties, being eternal verities, as they muſt neceſ+ 
farily be, being all deduced- from the immutable 
Natures of God and things, all the Duries of. it 
mult be morally, that is eternally good and reaſon+ 
able, becauſe thoſe DoCctrines are the eternal Rea- 
ſons upon which. they. are founded and. by which 
they oblige. Sothat-whatloever is a Duty of #«- 
tural Religion muſt -oblige: for ever, becauſe It 
obliges 'by an eternal Reaſon, and ſo can never 
berdiFenſed with or abrogated till the Natures of 
things are cance[Pd and reverſed,and eternal Traths 
are Converted into Zres. p 4:97 f Ie; 
In ſhort therefore, zatural Religion hath only 
natural Reaſon for its: rule and! meaſure ;, which 
fromithe Nature of God and things deduces all 
thoſe eternal Reaſons by which'it diftingaifhes our 
Actions into boneſt and diſhoneſt, 'decorous and 
filthy, good and evil, neceſſary and ſinful. For it doth 
not 2nake them good or evil by judging them ſo, 
but- if it judgeth-eraly, ir judges (of! them as it 
finds them ;-and unleſs it finds'them good or evil 
mn themſelves upon ſome _ eternal Reaſon ifor or 
againſt them, its judgment is: falſe and erroneorm, 
So that the objett;ve-goodneſs or evil that is ia che 
actions themſelves is the meaſure.of our Natural 
fy Reaſon, 
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Reaſon, but-our natural Reaſon judging eruly con- 
cerning them is the meaſure of our choice or re- 
fuſal of them; for be our action never ſo good 
or evil-in ze ſelf, unleſs we have ſome eternal rea- 
ſol for or:againſt it, we cannot judge it ſo; and 
unleſs we judge it ſo, we cannot reafonably chooſe 
or refuſei it 3 but as ſoon as ever we have judged 
and prorioxyced iti good or evil upon an eternal 
reaſon, we-'ſtand obliged by-that Judgment to do 
or forbear it.” So that right Reaſon pronoun- 
cing ſuch actions good and ſuch evil, is the Law 
of Nature, and thoſe eternal Reaſons upon which 
it-ſo- pronounces them are the” Creed of Nature, 
both which together make »ataral Religion. And 
by this Religion was the World Governed, at leaſt 
the-greateſt 'part-of it, for ſome thouſands of 
Years; till by lozg and ſad Experience it was 
found too weak, to corre the errors of mens 
Minds, and''reſtrain the wild: extravagancies of 
their Wills agd'Afettions ;' md then God put of 
his great pity to loſt and degenerate Mankind, 
vouchſafed ro us the glorioos Light of revealed 
Religion, which in the /argeſt. acceptation of it 
includes all ratural Religion, as'well the credenda 
as\agenda,the Doctrines as the Daties of it hoth 
wh are contained in that Revelarion of his Will 
which God #ith made to-rhe-'World, to which it 
hath ſuperadded ſyndry Dodtrines and Dutics: of 
faptdnatural Religion. ! 00” | | 
'> But frytHyPeeking, revealed Religion as it is 
diſtinguiſhed from nataral, 'conſiſts of ſuch Do- 
Qrines and Duties as are knowable and diſcover- 
able only by Revelation ;' as art not to be deduced 
and inferied by reaſoning and Diſcourſe from any 
LIQLOT neceſſary 
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neceſſary or natural Principles, but wholly depend 
upon the counſel and geod Will of God. And 
where things depend intirely upon God's WJ, and 
their Being or not Being lies wholly in his free 
difpoſal, it is impoſlible that our natural Reaſon 
ſhould ever arrive at the knowledge of them with- 


out ſome Revelation of his Will concerning them. | 


For in ſuch matters as theſe where the Will of 
God is abſolutely free, Reaſon without Revela- 
tion hath neither neceſſary nor probable Cauſes and 
Principles to argue from, and therefore can make 
neither certain Concluſions nor ſo much as probable 
gueſſes concerning them, but muſt neceſſarily re- 
main altogether in the dark till ſuch time as God 
hath revealed to it which way his Will is detey- 


mined; and of ſuch matrers as theſe conſiſts al Þ 
revealed Religion ftrily fo called. For though | 


God hath made ſ#ndry Revelations of his Will, 
yet the ſubjeft matter of them was for the ain 
always the ſame, viz. the DoCtrine of the Media- 
tion of Jeſus Chriſt, and the Duties that are ſubſe- 
quent thereunto, which from that Promiſe which 
God made to Adam upon his Fall, the ſeed of the 
Women ſhall break the Serpents bead,to the laſt pro- 
mulgation of the Goſpel,hath been the great Theme 
of all divine Revelation. For what elſe was that 


Revelation which God made to Abraham, in thy | 


Seed ſhall all the Nations of the Earth be bleſſed, 
but only the dawning of the Goſpel ? which is 
nothing but glad tidings of the Mediator. What 
was the Law of Moſes but only the ſame Goſpel 
ſhining through a Cloud of Types and ſymbolical 
Repreſentations; and what are all the ſucceeding 
Prophecies of the Old Teſtament but only the ſame 

| Goſpel 
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Goſpel ſtill ſhining clearer and clearer cill at laſt 
it broke forth in its Meridian brightnef? And 
were this a proper place, I think I could eafily 
demonſtrate that from Adam to Moſes, from 
Moſes to the Prophets, from the Prophets to Jeſus 


J Chriſt, the main Scope and Deſign of all Divine 


Revelation, hath been the gradual D:ſcovery of 
this great Myſtery of the Mediation. So that re- 
vealed Religion was for the matter of it always 
the ſame, tho? it was not always revealed with 
the ſame pw but clear*d up by degrees 
from an obſcure Twi-light ro a perfet Day. 
Wherefore Chriſtianity which in ſtriftneſs is no- 
thing but the Doftrine of the Mediation together 
with its appendant Dxt:es, ought not to be looke 


Jon as a new Religion of 1600. years Date, for in 


reality ?tis as ancient as the Fall, and was then 
Preached to Adam in that dark and Myſterious 
Promiſe; after which it was a little more clearly 
repeated, though very obſcurely fti#, in God's 
Covenant with Abraham; and again, after that 
it was much more amply revealed in the Types and 
Figures of the Law of Moſes, which yet like pain- 
ted Glaſs in a Window did under their Pompous 
Shew ſtill darken and obſcare the holy Myſteries 
within them, which were nothing but the Do- 


JCrines and Laws of the Chriſtian Religion. So 


that Judasſm was only Chriſtianity vaiPd, and 
Chriſtianity is only Judaiſm revealed. 

Thus the Religion of the Mediator, you ſee, 
was the principal Sbjel# of all divine Revelation ; 
and this w:rhout Revelation natural Reaſon could 
never have diſcovered, becauſe the whole of it 
depended upon the free wi# of God. For _ 
ther 
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ther he would admit of any Mediator or no; 
whether he would admit his own Son to be our 
Mediator or no; whether he would depoſit ſuch 
ineſtimable Bleſlings for us or no in the hands of 
our Mediator, was intirely left to his free Deter- 
mination; and there was no neceſſary cauſe either 
within or without him, no nor any probable one 
neither, that humane Reaſon could ever have di/- 
covered, that could incline or determine him one 
way or t'other. So that till ſuch time as he re-| 
vealed his Will to us, we were left utterly in the 
dark.as to this matter, and had no manner of Prin- 
ciplcs to argue from, or ſo much as to gueſs by. 
This therefore is ſtrictly the revealed Religion 
as it ſtands in oppoſition to the natural. But 
ſince together with revealed Religion God hath 
put forth a ſecond Edition of natural, which was 
almoſt /of# and grown out of Prine through the 
wretched Negligence and Stupidity of Mankind ; 
and ſince he hath not only revealed them roge- 
ther but alſo incorporated them into one; Reli- 
gion as it is now framed and conſtituted by this 
happy Conjunttion of natural with revealed, may 
be thus defined, It & the Obligation of Rational 
Creatures to render ſuch atts of Worſhip to God 
through Jeſus Chriſt as he himſelf bath anſtituted, 
and as are in their own Natures ſutable to his Ex- 
cellencies and their dependence upon him, Where 
by atts of Worſhip I do not mean ſuch only as are 
immediately direCted to and terminated wpon God, 
as all thoſe are which are contained in the firſt 
Table of the Decalogue; but all thofe aCts in ge- 
neral which God hath commanded, which being 
performed upon a Rel:giows account, that is, = 
| 0 
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of, Homage and Obedience to Gods Will and Au- 
ur MY thority, are as :raly and properly atts of Worſhip 
ch tohim as Prayer or Praiſe or Adjuration. 


-r-- And now having given this ſhort account of 
\er i the nature of Religion, it will from hence be eaſie 
nel to collect what Principles are neceſſary to the 
iſ- founding and ſecaring its Obligations ; for 


vel Firſt, God being the great Obje#t of all Reli- 
chef gion, it muſt be abſolutely neceMſary in order to 
in-(our being truly Religious that we believe that 
by. God «. 


Burl Secondly, Religion being an Obligation of us 
athiato God; that this Obligation may take effect 
waskgupon us, it is neceſſary we ſhould believe that he 
concerns himſelf about us, and conſequently that 
he governs the World by his Providence. 


Thirdly, Religion obliging us to render all 
due atts of Worſhip to him, to #nforce this Obliga- 
tion upon us, it is neceſſary we ſhould believe that 

e will certainly reward us if we rexder.thoſe acts 
to him, and as certainly punifh us if we do nor. 


Fourthly, Theſe afts of Worſhip which Reli- 
pion obliges us to, being ſuch as are ſuitable to 
. arefÞne Excellency of God's Nature, to enable us to 


300.9 #{f! this Obligation it is neceſſary we ſhould have 
firght Apprebenſions of the Nature of God. 


Fifthly, Religion obliging us to render all theſe 
Þþts of Worſhip to God 3:2 and m—_——_— 
ri 
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Chriſt, to our performing this it is neceflary we | 
ſhould bclieve in his /dedzation. 


Theſe are the great Principles in which: all the Þ 
Obligations of Religion are foxnded; and there- Þ 
fore in order to the through fixing thoſe Obliga- 
tibns upon mens Minds, it will be neceſlary before | 
we proceed to the particular Duties which Reli- 
gion obliges us to, to diſcourſe of theſc Principles Þþ 
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Of the neceſſity of believing that God 
1s, in order to Mens being truly Re- 
ligions. 


muſt believe that God is, Heb. 11.6. where 
by coming to God is meant worſhipping 


H' that cometh unto God, ſaith the Apoſtle; 


S him, that 1s, expreſling our Feneration of, an 

 Afﬀe:ion to him, by outward and viſible Signs 
| and AGions; and unleſs our outward Attions in 
Y Religion proceed from an inward Veneration of, 


and AﬀeCion to him, they are not Worſhip bur 
Mockery ;, but how is it poſſible a man ſhould in- 
wardly venerate God, when he believes there is 
no ſuch Being in the World ? For how real ſo- 
ever ahy thing may be i it /elf, if we believe it 
s not, it is to us asif it were not ;- and therefore 
tho? Gvd doth ſo neceſſarily exiſt, as that he can- 
not bxt be, the very Notion of him implying an 
infinite diſtance from. nor being z yet while we be- 
lieve he is not, our Thoughts can be no more con- 
cexn'd about him, than about purchaſing an In- 
heritance in Vtropia. , Sothat this Propoſition that 
Gods, is the prime Fundamental of all Religion 
and if this be removed, Religion muſt ſink and al) 
its Sacred Obligations fly in ſunder. But this is 
lo ſelf-evident that it would be very —_ 
C3 
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to inſiſt upon the Proof of it. Ali that I ſhall do 
theretore in purſuance of this Argument ſhall be 
to endeavour to eſtabliſh the Bel:ef of this funda- 
mental Truth wpon which all Religion depends ; 
and that Firſt, by inquiring into, and removing 
the Cauſes of mens 1nfidelity in this matter z Se- 
condly,” by repreſenting the Felly and Unrea- 
ſonableneſs of it. For as for the Proofs and Evi- 
dences of Gods Being, I ſhall reſerve them till 1 
come to diſcourſe of his Providence, where I 
think there is enough ſaid to fatisfie any Man that Þ 
is not deſperately hardned againſt all Convition. 


ER 


SECT. LL 


Of the Cauſes of Atheiſm; ſhewing the great 
Abſurdity and Ulnreaſonablenels of them. 


Onſidering how loudly the Voice of Nature, 

the Conicnt of Nations, and the beautiful 
Strufture and Contrivance of things do proclaim 
the Being of God, one would think it impoſſible 
there ſhould be any ſuch Monſter as 2n Artheij 
among reaſonable Beings; and indeed it hath been 
warmly diſputed among the Learned whether there 
be any ſuch or zo? A Queſtion, which theſe later 
Ages have determined in the Afirmative, by an 
Induftion of too many woful Inſtances. But 
doubtleſs had men impartially attended to the 
Dit atesof Reaſon, and not delivered themſelves 
up to the Infatuarions of their L»j/#s, and the in- 
| veterate 
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veterate Prejudice of a corrupt Imagination, it 
would have been impoſſible for ſo many groſs Ab- 
ſuraities as Atheiſm implies, to have entred into 
their minds; but when once mens Wills and 4f- 
fettions have eſpouſed a Propoſition, they will 
make one ſhift or other, be it never ſo abſurd, to 
impoſe it on their Underfandings; and con- 
ſidering how many Canſes there are leading men 
to Atheiſm who are prediſpoſed thereunto, I can- 
not think an Athes/t to be fo great a Wonder. For 
ſo long as mens Vnderſtandings are led by their 
Wills, and their Wills are byafſed with inclinations 
to Impiety, they can hardly forbear wiſhing there 
were no God; and then from wiſhing there were 


4 none,to believing there & none, will be a very ſhort 
$ and eaſfie Tranſition. Since therefore their A- 


eat 


ure, 
iful 
aim 
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heiſs 
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theiſm proceeds not ſo much from the Defect of 
their Reaſon as from the fault of their Wills, per- 
haps the moſt effeftual way to cure it, is rather 
to detefF and remove thoſe faulty Cauſes in their 
Wills, than to attempt upon their Reaſoz with the 
Proofs and Demonſtrations of a Deity. And ac- 


cordingly you ſee that when God: had once erefted 


this goodly Theatre of Beings, and imprinted on it 
ſo many glorious Charaters of his own Power, 
and Wiſdom, and Goodnef,, tho? from time to time 
he hath wrought innumerable Miracles, to reduce 
men from Superſtition, Idolatry and Wickednef,, 
yet he never wrought one to reduce them from 
Atheiſm. * And indeed to what purpoſe ſhould 
he ? it being highly improbable that they who will 
not be convinced of the Being of God by this 
ſtanding Miracle, the World, in which there are 
ſo many ample Demonſtrations of his Being, ſhould 
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be convince?d of ir by any other Miracles ; for 
other Miraclcs are only the Diſorders and Inter- 
ruptions of Nature; and certainly the regular 
Courſe and ſtanding Order of Nature, is a much 
more glorious Evidence of God's Wiſdom and 
Power, than the moſt miraculous /nterruptions and 
D:ſo; ders of it. And therefore if men will be A- 
theiſts notwithſtanding God hath imprinted ſo 
many Proofs of his Being on this viſible Creation, 
*tis plain ic is not their Reaſon but their Wills that 
make them ſo; and if ſo, to what purpoſe is it to 
urge their Reaſon with the Arguments of God's 
Being ? ſince if they will not liſten to thoſe that 
are round about them, and are every where to 
be found in this great Yolume of Nature, It is 
highly improbable that even Afracles themſelves, 
which are Gods peculiar Arguments ( and are 
therefore called the Demonſtrations of bis Spirit ) 
ſhould ever be able to perſwade them. Where- 
fore to put a ſtop to this Peſtilential Diſeaſe, 
which in theſe later Apes hath been ſo fatally 
propagated among all Degrees and Orders of 
men, I conceive the moſt proper way is to dſco- 
ver and remove thoſe faults in their W:ils which 
have ſuch a malevolent Influence on their Vnder- F 
ſtandings ;, and the principal ones may be reduced Þ 
to theſe nine Heads, 


; | 

I. A perverſe Oppoſition of Will to the Will Þ 
and Nature of God, l 
IT. Superſtitious 24ſapprebenſions concerning Þ 
God. | , 
IIT. Precipitant Raſhneſs in preſcribing to, and Þ 
prejudging the Divine Providence. | 


4. Vain | 
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IV, Vain Aﬀectation of Singularity in Opi- 
- EE nion. 

- ; V. Cuſtom of Drolling on, and: Ridiculing the 
k | 


$ moſt ſerious things. 
a | VI, Taking up our Religion, or Opinions in 
a [2 Religion, without Examinatzon. 
\. | VIl.Meaſuring the Tr«th or Falſhood of Religion 
o I by the Prattice of ſuch as make high Pretences 
7 4 co IT. : . 
ar VIII. Placing Religion in the little Opinions that 
tro conſtitute the Sets and Parties we are engaged 
Ys & 1N. 
at | IX. Profane and careleſs Veglett of Publick Wor- 
to MY ip. 
Is 
_ I. One great cauſe of Atheiſm is the perverſe 


ire —_ of mens Wills to the Will and Nature 
it) of God. For the natural Notion which men have 
re- of God is, that he is a moſt pare and holy Be- 
fe, & ing, infinitely removed by the PerfeCtions of his 
ally Nature from all Inclinations that arc contrary tO 
of © the Dictates of right Reaſon. And accordingly 
Ges in all thoſe Declarations which he hath made of 
ich | his Will, they find him expreſſing an high De- 
ler. © teſtation of all immorality and wickednels, and 
ced 3) commanding them to abſtain from it under the 
moſt dreadful Penalties, which they know he 
hath both Right and Power to inflict when he plea- 
wills fes. Notwithſtanding which, preſuming on his 
Goodnefi and a future Repentance, they ſuffer them- 
ing ſelves to be tempted and ſeduced into wickedneſs ; 

S the pleaſure of which rol's them on from one 
and wickedneſs to another, till their Wills are capti- 

$ vated by Cuſtom to inveterate Habirs of Sinning. 
Vain | G 3 50 
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So that now their Senſe of God, and of his Al-> 
mighty Diſpleaſure being no longer able to maſter 
the ſtubbornneſs of their Wills, only ſerves to 
fret and diſturb hem, to raile Terrors and Anxie- 
ties in their Conſciences, and therewithal to im- 
bitter the- pleaſure of their Sin. For ſo long as 
this Senſe remains alive in their Boſoms, they can 
never hope to ſin quietly for it; and it being ſo, 
they have no other remedy bur either to part with 
that or their Sins. .For while they retain their 
Sins, the Belief of a God will grow an. intolerable 
Vexation to them, unleſs by ſophiſticating their 
Belief with falſe Notions of Religion they can 
temper it into an amicable compliance with their 
Luſts. And this is ufually'the Artifice of the dul- 
ler ſort of People whoſe Underſtandings are more 
eaſily impoſed on, viz. to intermingle with their 
Belief of a God ſuch Notions of Religion as may 
render it favourable and propitiorns to their Luſts. 
And hence I doubt not ſprang moſt of thoſe wicked 
DoCtrincs which from time to time have been 
foiſted into Chriſtianity, from the Deſire which 
men have to accommodate the difference between 
their Conſciences and their wicked Wills, and re- 
concile their natural ſenſe of God to their Sins, 
But alas theſe Artifices are all ſo thiz and tranſpa- 
rent, that *cis a hard matter for men of Wit to , 
s*mpoſe them on their Underſtandings ; and tho? 
they have an equal Good-will to theſe wicked Do- 
Atrines with the duller ſort: of ſinners, yet their 
Reaſon is too ſharp-ſighted to-be chouc'd and de- 
ceived by them. And therefore uſually they go 
another way to work, and being ſenſible that they 
can neyerenjoy their fins in quiet, while they are 

awed 
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awed with the Senſe and Belief of a Deity, and 
yet obſtinately reſolved that they will enjoy them, 
they have no other Expedient but to muſter up all 
their Wit and Reaſon to diſpute the belief of a 
God out of their Minds; and being ſtifly reſolved 
to perſiſt in their wickedneſs, they are obliged by 
their own Intereſt to wiſh there were no God to 
obſerve and puniſh them. And then facile credunt 
goo volunt, they eaſily believe what they would 
nave, and the ſlendereſ# probability will ſway 
their Underſtanding to vote on the ſide of their 
Intereſt and Aﬀetions, So that when men are re- 
ſolved to be wicked, Atheiſm is their Intereſt and 
Refuge, to which they are many times forced to 
fly in thcir.own Defence, to avoid the Clamors 
and Perſecutions of their Conſciences. Had theſe 
men lived in thoſe Good Pavan days wherein they 
might have r:oted with Devotion, Sacrified to 
the gods in drunken Bowls, and Worſhipr in the 
Arms of a Strumpet, no men would have brzen 
more religious than they ; and could they wow but 
Compeund the matter fo as that God ſhould ler 
them alone to enjoy their Luſts, there is no doubt 
bur they would be well enough content to let him 
alone to enjoy his Being, Bur becauſe thcir ſenſe 
of him frets and galls them, they firſt grow im- 
patient under it, and then ſer their Wits at Work 
to raiſe obj=Cions againſt ir, and cither to largh 
or diſpute it out of their Minds. And accordingly 
Plato makes mention of a ſort of Atheiſts oj; av 
Tpis ri oty,r1 Seay Tpruc val THYTdYarpdTHAL T4 1d 9- 
yay x) AuTaEy mporTiourt, Wiiuar T6 ITY veai X) (ar 
Fiogers 3Z4ar Tegarr;, Who In conſequence of their 
Opinion that all things are void of Gods, have 
G 4 plunged 
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plunged themſelves into intemperance of Plea- 
ſures an1 Pajns, being otherwiſe perſons of great 
Memories and quick Underſtandings, De'Leg. Lib. 
o. But alas, how unreaſonable is it in a matter 
of ſuch vaſt importance for men to believe by their 
Inter:ft and Afﬀettions ) tis true could men put 
our the Sun with winking, or extinguiſh the Na- 
ture of things by an obſitinate disbelief of them, 
ir would be very juſtifiable for thoſe men to believe 
tire is no God whoſe Intereſt it is that there 
ſ:z:uid be none. Bur alas, the Natures of things 
are 4zalterable, and will be what they are whatſo- 
ever our Opinion is about them. If there bea God, 
there will be one, whether we think fit to believe 
It or no; andrtho? when the Intereſt of our Luſts 
requires it, we may poſlibly d:þute our ſelves out 
of the Belief of his Being, yet he is not to be dif- 
puted out of his Being. We may indeed ſecure 
our ſelves from the Dread of his Vengeance by 
diſputing our ſelves into a dibelief of him, but 
we can never fecure our ſelves by it from the dan- 
ger of his Vengeance. . And what a ſenſleſs thing 
js it fora man to ſhut his eyes againſt an unavoid- 
able danger, merely for fear of being frighrned by 
it; and when he might ſhun. God's Vengeance by 
dreading it, inſtead thereof to ſhun the dread of 
jt? What is this but to ſet his Reaſon at work to 
rock his Conſcience aſleep, that ſo he may deſtroy Þ 
himſelf without fear or diſturbance, : 
"* If. Another great cauſe of Atheiſm is ſuperſti- 
tious Aiſapprebenſions concerning God z which Þ 
though they are lodged in the Mind, yet are moſt | 
commonly exhaled from the Afeftions, that like 
jwopure Bogs do generally breath vp all thoſe Me- 
teors 
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teors that darken and diſturb the Region above. 
And iadeed moſt of our ill apprehenſions of God 
are #ranſcribed and copied from our own AﬀeRi- 
ons; which be they never ſo zrregulag, our own 
ſelt-love will be apt to celebrate for ®erfeltrone, 
And then whatſoever we eſteem a PerfeCtion in 
our ſelyes, we naturally attribute to'Gea, who is 
the Source and Standard of all PerfeCtion; and 
thoſe Aﬀections of our own Nature which we 
moſt injuriouſly attribute to God, we love or hate 
in bim according as we love or hate them in other 
men. Thus the fond and indulgent, who are apt 
to doat upon others without reaſon, and to hug 
even their Vices and Deformities, are prone to 
attribute their own temper to God, and to look 
upon him as a Being that is infinitely indalgent to 
thoſe whom without any reaſon he hath choſen for 
his Favourites. And becauſe he who is fond of 
others, loves others ſhould be fond of him, to be 
ſure he will love his foxd God too, and be far 
more devoutly affected towards this /do! of his 
own temper, than to the true God himſelf cloath- 
ed in all the native Glory of his own Attributes. 
But on the contrary, thoſe who are fern and 
peeviſh and implacable can by no means indure 
their own temper jn others; and therefore ?tis no 
wonder if they hate it in God to whom they are 


8 wont injuriouſly to attribute it. For how is it 
# poſſible for them to affe# a Divinity whom they 
& have pictured in their own Minds with ſuch a 
$ fern and terrible Aſpet, with an Imperious Self- 


will that bears down all things before it by irre- 
;t:ble Might without any ReſpeCt to Right or 
Wrong, with bloody hands and a Yengeful hearr, 
| and 
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and a tefty, peeviſh and unacconntable Nature that 
loves and hates without any reaſon, and is pleaſed 
or diſpleaſed as the toy takes it. And having thus 
ſet up ſuch a grim 1dol of God in their Minds as 
they can Qy no means affect, they ſecretly wiſh 
there were no ſuch Being, which is the brik of 
Atheiſm. Thus their ghaſtly Apprehenſions of 
God meeting with the ſarly and churliſh temper 
within them, inſtead of moulding them into De- 
votion to him, commonly izrage and canker then 
with Malice againſt him; and accordingly Pl#- 
tarch well obſerves, # ol2rar 3835 Gvar 5 4305, 5 NN 
SerorÞaiuoy 5 Ciaprar, 1. e. the Atheiſt thinks there 
is no God, and he who hath dreadful Apprehen- 
ſions of him wiſhes there were none; and he who 
wiſhes there were none is but one remove from 
believing there is none. Thus you ſee ia what a 
direct Line Yice leads to Superſtition, and Super- 
ſtition to Atheiſm. For Pride and Wrath, Malice 
and Revenge are naturally apt to ingender in mens 
Minds horrid and frightfal Apprehenſions of God ; 
which working on thoſe ſour and rugged Paſſions 
that begot them are as apt to exa#erate and 
#nrage them againſt him ; and then their ns #1 
'1mmediately takes part with their Paſſion, and to 
gratifie its wiſh, that there were no God, ſets it 
ſelf induſtriouſly to argue him out of his Being, 
But alas, what an-unreaſonable procedure is this, 
for men to px their faults upon God, and dreſs 
him in their own Deformities, and when they 
have thus diſguiſed him by putting upon him their 
own frightful tempers, as the old Perfecutors didÞi 
the Chriſtians by. wrapping them in Lions Skins, | 
to {et on their Wit and Reaſon to worry him yy” 
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of his Being ; what is this but to make a'God as 
the Heathens did -their Mercuries, and then fling 
ſtones at him ; to transform him into a 4onftrous 


g Idol and then diſiike him, and then daſh him in 


pieces ? But be not deceived, God will be what 
he i, a molt perfet?, gloriow, and amiable Being, 
how inglorious ſoever he ' may appear to you 


S through the falſe Medium of your own Diaboli- 


cal temper, which like Crimſon-coloured Glaſs 
will repreſent the faireſt Objetts to you bloody and 
terrible, But for you to hate God for no other 


q reaſon but becauſe your own hateful Paſſions do 


refle&:to you ſuch an inglorious.Idea of him, and 
then to deny him becauſe you hate him, is cqually 
impious and unreaſonable. 

III. Anather great cauſe of Atheiſm is Raſh- 
neſs and Precipitancy in preſcribing to and pre- 
j#dgipg the divige Providence ; and this alſo moſt 
commonly ariſes from ſome great 1rregularity in 
mens Wills and Aﬀettions. For generally the raſþ 
Judgments, which men make. of the divine Pro- 
vidence, are grqunded on thoſe, anequal Diſtribu- 
tions it makes of the good things of this World 
in proſpering\the Bad and afflicting the Good, upon 
which we are-too often ready-to Charge it with 


J being an wneqzal Arbitrator,of mens Fares, The 


occaſion of which is oyr impoderate Eſtimation 
of the Goods and -Evils of this World, We fo 


J:nbance the Goods of it in our Opinion, as to 


think them great enough to be the Crown? and 
Rewards of Virtue; and have ſuch horrible Ap- 
prehenſions of the Evils of it, -as to imagine them 


$77eat enough to be the Plagues and Puniſbments 
of the moſt obſtinate and notorious Offenders. 


Where» 
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Whereas by the whole Courſe of his Providence 
it appears that God hath a different eſteem of þ 
them both; that he thinks the beſ# things of this 
World to be bad enough to be thrown away up- 
on the moſt deſpicable perſons; and therefore to 
expreſs his Scorn of theſe admired Vanities, he 
many times ſcatters them with a carelef hand, 
as not thinking it worth the while to be ſo exa 
in the Diſtribution of them, as to put them in 
Gold Scales and weigh them out to Mankind by 
Grains and Scruples. And as for the worſt things 
of this World he thinks them not ſo bad but that 
they may be indured without any conſiderable 
Damage to the Sufferer ; and therefore many 
times ſuffers them to befall his own Favourttes, asf 
not thinking it of Moment enough to interpoſe his 
Providence to ſhield them againſtuheir s-potent 
Impreſſions. And upon this difference of Judg- 
ment men too often ground an snveterate Quar- 
rel againſt God, and becauſe they doat upon this 
World, and think the Goads of it good enough 
to be the Portion of good Men, and the Evils of it 
bad enough to be the Puniſhment of bad, they are 
angry with God for not being of their Opinion, 
and are ready to arraign his Providence, and to 
conclude that this World is govern'd by a blind 
Chance that drops her Fayours at random, as the 
full plumed Hawk mews her looſe Feathers andþ 
never cares who ſtoops to take them up. And thisÞ 
Ovid ingeniouſly acknowledges of himſelf, 


Dum rapiunt mala' fata bonos, ignoſcite faſſo, 
Sellscitor nullos eſſe putare Deos, 1.e, 


Whil: : 
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8 1 bile 1 behold ill Fates attend good men, 1 am tem- 
Y pred to think there are no gods. 


Marmoreo Licinu tumulo jacet, at Cato parvo, 
Pompeins nullo, quis putet eſſe Deos ? 


The wicked Licinus lies in a Marble Tomb, but Cato 
Jin a ſmall one, and Pompey in none, who would 
think there were gods ? 


$ Soalfo there are others, who beholding them- 

ſelves in the flattering Mirror of their own ſelf- 
conceit, are ſo taken with the RefleCtions of their 
own Merit and Excellency, as that they cannot ſee 
how *tis poſlible but that if there be a God he 
muſt love and reward them; and therefore if in- 
J ſtead of'ſo doing, God either deprives'them of 
thoſe worldly Goods which they doat on, or fru- 
ffrates them of thoſe carnal Hopes for whoſe Ac= 
compliſhment they have earneſtly ſupplicated,they 
preſently begin to murmur againſt him,and thence - 
proceed to arraign the Juſtice of his Providence, 
and thence to deny both that and his Being. For 
thus ic comes to paſs, ſaith Simplicirs, that ſuch 
who have no grounded Belief of a Deity, when 
they obſerve the Miſeries of good Men, and the 
Proſperities of bad, are without any Regard to 
the common Notions of a God, ready to cry out 
with him in the Tragedian, roxus rdlerii wine] 
J ox cow Y803, K0x08 Þ WwruYByurss inminAnT]eok wi, 
T 5.e. I dare affirm there are no gods, becauſe the 
q wicked proſper that hurt me. Thus from their 
q fond Aﬀection to theſe worldly Goods, men fre- 
quently take occaſion to quarrel with God's Pro- 
q vidence, for not appropriating them to be the 
4 Rewards of Virtue; and being once ingaged in a 
Quarrel 
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Quatrel againſt his Providence, their next attetnpt 
is to diſpute him out of his Berng, | 
Bur what an unreaſonable way of concluding 
is this? 1 value this to be beſt and' that to beF 
worſt, and therefore God ought tobe of my Opi-F 
nion, and to proceed accordingly in his Provi-F 
dence over the World : for there is nothing can 
be better or worſe within the Proſpect of an in- 
finite Wiſdom than what I apprehend to be belt 
and worſt for Mankind ; and therefore if he will 
do good to the Good, it muſt be in the Method 
that I ſhall preſcribe him, that is to ſay, he muſt 
crown them with Roſe-buds, and clogth them in 
Purple, and feed them with the fat of the Land; 
and if he puniſh the Wicked he muſt give me leave 
to give aim to his Arrows, ard to dirett him how, 
and what, and: when, and where to ſhoot, and ſo 
long I am contented to allow him a Being in the 
World ; bur if he will preſume to croſs my Opi- 
nion of things, and ſteer his ACtions by the uner- 
ring Compaſs of his ows infinite Wiſdom ; if he 
will rather chooſe to do good to the Good by cha- 
ſtening than by proſpering them, and to avenge 
himſelf upon the Wicked by fattening them with 
Proſperity for Slaughter, I ſhall look upon it as 
ſuch an Afﬀeont to my judgment as will admit of 
no meaner Expliation thah the ſtripping him our 
of his Providence and Being. And what can be 
more ridiculous than for men to deny the Being | 
of God, becauſe his Providence ſometimes croſſes Þ 
their fooliſh Opinion of things, and dot hnot go-þ 
vern it ſelf by the crooked Rules which they are | 
pleaſed to preſcribe it. 


IV. Another 
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pt IV. Another great cauſe of Atheiſm is vain 
""Y Afeftation of Singularity in Opinion; a Vice that 
ing g hach been always incident to men of Speculation, 
be who valuing themſelves upon the ſtock of their 
. {4 Knowledge and deep Inſight into the Nature of 
pi-ÞY >; ! 
i. things, have always affected to Fart new Notions 
gd and advance contrary Hypotheſes to the received 


Opinions of Mankind, that ſo they may be vogued 
eſt By for Men of ſingular Knowledg, and. ſeem to have 
1 4 taller Underftandings than the reſt of their Bre- 
nod BY *DFen. And this I doubt not hath been one great 
uſt by cauſe of peculative Arbeiſm, for there is no Prin= 
ciple in Nature which hath been more wniverfally 
1d : {received c—_ Men than the Belief of a Deity, 
' which doubtleſs is the main Reaſon why men who 
affect Singularity have been ſo prone to quarrel at 
1G: It doth not comport with their Deſign of be- 
ing thought wiſer than the reſt of the World, to 
Jpi- ſubmit their Underſtandings to common Notions 
and xniverſal DoCtrines , becauſe ſhould they 

* he ebink as her Men do, they might probably be 
thought no-wiſer. Perhaps had the Belief of a 


_ [Deity been lately ſtarted, and only received by 
oh (ome ſingular Sect of Vertuoſoes,theſe men migh. 
- »5 Pave been as forward to entertain it as they are 
© of [4.09w to reject it; but becauſe it is an Old-faſhion 
our MY Poctrine, in which all Ages and Nations have 
a be lf concurred, they think it would be a diſcredit to 
cing | their Underſtanding to wear it, and therefore 
ſes they ſet their Wits at work to invent Atheiſtical 


o- 1d Hypotheſes to ſolve the Phenomena of Nature 
S®” [Ewithout a Deity. And he that doth but imparti- 
g ally conſider the haughty Genius,of thoſe Philoſo- 
J phers that laid the Foundations of Speculative A- 
theiſm, 
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theiſm, may eaſily perceive that the great Motive 
of their Infidelity was nothing but a proud Aﬀe-[f 
tation of thinking counter to Mankind. And in- 

deed could I bur embrace the DoQttine of the 
Tranſmigration of Souls, I ſhould be tempted to 

believe by the {/kenefs of their Humours that it 

was one and the ſame Soul that paſs*d through 
Democritws into Protagoras, through Protagoras 
intoEpicuerm,and throughEpicurus into Mr. Hobbs; 
And tince they ſo exactly agreed in their Pridt 
and haughty Oftentation of Knowledg,. it is juſtly 
ſuppoſable that this was the main cauſe of their 
Agreement in Atheiſm ; which being a Singular 
DotCtrine and direRly contradictory to the common 
Notions of Mankind, was upon that account 
more adapted to the humour of theſe arrogant 
Philoſophers. And accordingly Plaro deſcribes 
the Atheiſts of his Age to be a corceited and ſcorn- 
ful ſort of People, and declares the Cauſe of their 
Atheiſm to be dualae udre x47 Dortl,a Eval 
peyion gpornarsy 4 Certain pernicions ſort of igno- 
rance that put on a ſemblance of the greateſt Wiſe- 
dom; and afterwards he calls Atheiſm + ragd rox* 
note SotaZFouvor var copuTaToy mdyTwy niyary that 
which in the Eyes of ſome conceited people ſeemed to 
be the wiſeſt of all Dofrines, de Leg. Lib, 10. And 
becauſe theſe Atheiſtical Philoſophers, who were 
ſome of them great Maſters of Wit and Learning, 
had the good Juck to be remargued and gazed on 
like ſo tnany Anticks for their Singularity, they 
have always found Diſciples and Followers among 
the people of little Senſe and a prear deal of Va- 
nity, who being ambitious of the Reputation of 
Wits and Philoſophers, but having neither Brains 
nor 
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nor Indiftry enough to merit it, are fain to ſhelter 
their Ignorance in Atheiſm,, and there to face it 
out with laxghter and boldneſ; and becauſe by 
laughing at God and Religion. they deride the 
common Faith of Mankind, they fancy themſelves 
ſingularly witty,and expect that others ſhould fancy 
them ſo too; whereas in reality theſe little People 
are but meer Pretenders to ſpeculative Atheilm. 
For before they can be more, they muſt compre- 
bend the whole Syltem of the Atheiſtical Philo- 
ſophy, and be able to deſcribe all thoſe ſuppoſed 
Laws of Motion, by 'which Matter without the 
Condu@ of a Superior VViſdom and Power did 
originally range ir ſelf into this beautiful World, 
and to ſhew at leaſt the poſſibiliry of all the ſtrange 
Appearances in Nature, without ſuppoſing a God ; 
which is ſuch a task as their feeble Underſtand- 
ings durſt never attempt ; for the utmoſt they can 
retend to is a few Terms of the Arheiſtical Philo- 
Gaby, which they have learned by rore, and do 
cant and ſmatter with as much Skill and Under- 
ſtanding as Parrots do the Leſſons that are taught 
them. And tho? the brisk young Gentlemen will 
ſometimes boldly affirm, and if you dare take 
them up will lay a Wager on it too, that Reaſor 
is nothing but a Train of Imaginations ; that 
Choice is nothing but the laſt ftroke of outward 
Object on the Fazcy; and that there is nothing 
in Nature but Matter and Motion; yet ſhould you 
be ſo rude as to ask them what they mean by theſe 
Phraſes, you would «ntaſe their Ignorance and 
utterly #7do them. So that ſuch as theſe are only 
the Hawkers and Retailers of Atheiſm, that noiſe 
and cry it about ; but have neither V Vit nor Indu- 
H try 
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ſtry enough to #nderſtand it , but do take it up 
with the ſame implicit Faith as the Papiſts do their 
Religion. Thus as the Ambition of being accoun- 
ted wiſer than others, cauſes men to affect Sings- 
larity in their Opinions, ſo the Afettation of Sin- 
gularity in Opinion doth very often tranſport men 
into Atheiſm. 

Now tho? I would by no means plead for mens 
enſlaving their Underſtandings to vulgar Opini- 
ons, ſo as to put a ſtop to all Advancements of 
Knowledge, and hinder the World from ever grow- 
ing wiſer ;, yet doubtleſs for men to quarrel at O- 
Pinions for no other reaſon but becauſe they are 
wulgarly received, is not only a rude front to 
the Reaſon of Mankind ; but alſo an effeCtual way 
to involve our ſelves in an endleſs Labyrinth of 
miſtakes. For while I affe# to be ſingular in 
my Opinion, I deprive my ſelf of the Aſliſtance 
of other mens Underſtandings, and in my tra- 
vel for Knowledge chuſe rather to go alone by my 
ſelf through antrodden by-ways, than to keep the 
Road, and follow the Tra# of thoſe that have 
gone before me. So that unleſs | am wiſer than 
all the World, which is very «nlikely, it is a thou- 
fand to one but I bewilder and loſe my ſelf; for 
how wiſe and ſagacioms ſoever | may be, it is cer- 
tain that many Heads are wiſer than oxe ;, and 
therefore when all heads concur in the ſame judg- 
ment, it is probable at leaſt that that Judgment is 
trxe; he therefore who rejeCts an Opinjon becauſe 
all or moſt do embrace it, affetts to think coun- 
rer to the ſtrongeſt Evidence, and to believe againſt 
the greateſt Probability. ?Tis true in many things 
the generality of men have been miſtaken, which 

is 
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vp I isa ſufficient reaſon why we ſhould not pir our 
ir Wy Faith upon the Sleeve of Yulgar Opinions, but 
n- I impartially examine before we confidently em- 
#= 8 brace them ; but yet there is a Revyerence due to 
n- I the Judgment of Mankind, and the Laws of Mo- 
en WW defſty require us not to be confident againſt it withs 
out very great reaſon; but to afett to run coun- 
ens I ter to it, eſpecially in ſuch-a matter of moment as 
ni- I the Belief or Disbelief of a Deity, is not only 
of Il the higheſt Arrogance bur. the moſt extravagant 
»w- BY Madneſs. For it is at leaſt probable that there is a 
O- BR God, becauſe al Mankind do believe one, and 
are WY if there be one, It is of 5»finite Moment that we 
+ to I ſhould believe it, and a# accordingly ; and there- 
way I fore for men to turn Atheiſts out of mere Singula- 
þ of MW rity, is not only to believe there is no God, be- 
r in MWcauſe it is probable there &, but toplay and dally 
nce WW wich ones own Fate, and run the hazard of being 
tra- Meternally miſerable out of a wanton Aﬀettation of 
; my {Meonrraditing the Judgment of Mankind. 
zthe WY V. Another great Cauſe of Atheiſm is cuſtom 
have {Mof dro/ing on and ridiculing the moſt ſerioms things z 
than {Ma humour which: hath ſtrangely prevailed in this 
hou- {Wpleaſant and jocular Age, wherein the wild rg- 
for Movings of mens Fancies into odd Similitudes, ftart- 
cer- {Ming Metaphors, hamorow Expreſſions, and fpor- 
and {ive Repreſentations of things are - grown more 


adg- MWcceptable in almoſt all Converſations, than the 
-nt is {Wnoſt ſolid Reaſon and Diſcourſe, and ?tis gene- 
cauſe {ally lookt upon as a far more genteel and faſhion- 
-oun- {ble Quality for a man to be witty than Wiſe. 
-ainſt Wow though I do not deny but that Wit in ir ſelf 
hings Ws a very «ſeful and wvalzable Indowment, and 
ghich Werves to many excelene purpoſes ; as namely to 
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poliſh and adorn the moſt ferious Truths, and re- 
preſent them to mens Minds in the moſt:comely 
and affetting Dreſles ; to expoſe what is apparently 
baſe and ridiculous, and lafh it with the Satyrs it 


makes 2gainſt zr ſelf; to quicken and give life to 
a ſolid Argument, and render it more piercing 
and convittive; and in a.word, to 7a Our 
Society, and give a relifh and picquancy to our 
Converſation, and to recreate our minds after we 
have been tired out or cloyed with ſeverer Occu- 
pations; though Wir, 1 fay, be a very uſeful 
Quality as to all theſe good purpoſes, yet unleſs a 
wiſe man hath the keeping it, that knows when 
and where and how to apply it, it is like Wild- fire 
that flies at rovers, Tuns hiſſing about, and blows 
p every thing that comes in irs way without any 
reſpect or diſcrimination. And indeed the more 
grave and ſerious any thing is, the more prone it 
will be to expoſe and ridicule it, For the life of 
Wit conſiſts in the ſarpriſingnef of its Conceits 
and Expreſſions, in making fuch f-rart or uncouth 
Repreſentations of things as are moſt apt to raiſe a 
pleaſing Wonder and Amazement in thoſe that hear 
us. Now there is nothing more ſurpriſing in its 
own nature, than to ſee or hear a ſerx:0us thing 
ſportfully repreſented, and dreſt np in an antick 
and ridiculous Diſguiſe ; the very expoſing it in 
a Garb and Figure ſo #nexpetted becauſe ſo very 
wnlike and unfutable to it ſelf, is apt of its own Na- 
ture to ſurprife and amuſe the Spectators or 
Hearers; which ſurpriſe, if he be a vain perſon 
will f:ck/e him into Laughter, but if he be ſeriom, 


will affect him with Dereſtation and Horror to ſee 
a ſcrious thing ſo contempribly treated, But the 
| oreateſ; 
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greateſt part of Men: being of vain and erifling 
Spirits, that are whrfled up and down in little /e- 
vities.of Fancy, there is nothing commonly doth 
more gratefully ſurpriſe them and provoke: their 
Laughter, than ridiculows Repreſentations of ſe- 
riow Arguments 3 and hence it comes to paſs that 
*is grown a great Inſtance of wit among the gene- 
rality of men to ſport and play with ſerious things, 
to burleſque the ſenſe of them, and apply them to 
ridiculous purpoſes; whereas in reality this 
miſtaken ſort of Wit is nothing bur dulland impus 
dent Buffoonery, and a very Yittle Wir joyned 
with a great deal of Saucineſs will enable a man to 
make ſport with the moſt ſerious Arguments. For 
*tis but cloathing them in rude and porterly Expreſ- 
ſions, or miſconftruing them to a profane or luds- 
crow ſenſe, or debauching the Phraſes by which 
they are expreſſed.to'a ſilly or awicked meaning,and 
it ſhall be preſently cr:ed «p for an excellent Jeſt, 
and the Author of it dubb*d'a Wit Laureat, This 
therefore bting ſo eafie a way for dull people to 
advance themſelves to the Reputation of IV/zes, 
hath of /ate years eſpecially been mightily fre- 
quented by the impotent well-wiſhers to Wir and 
Ingenuity; and becauſe Relzg:or hath been always 
eſteemed the: moſ# ſeriows thing in the World, 
therefore they fix upon that as the common Theme 
of their Raillery, conſidering that the more ſerious 
it is,. the more-it will ſurpriſe men to hear it bur- 
leſqued and drolled on. So that if they do but 
ſpeak ſlightly and irreverently of God, or never 
ſo clowniſhly. ridicule a Ayftery of Religion, or 
cloath an «bſcene Thought in a. Text of Scripture, 
their Saucinef will ſupply the defect of their Wit, 
Bh H 3 and 
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and men will laugh not ſo much at the Pitquancy 
of their Conceit, as at the Boldnef and Preſumption 
of it z and becauſe, their Diſcourſe hath the Jackto 
be laughed at, they think themſelves celebrated 
for the Oracles of Wir, and are thereby em+ 
boldned ro proceed in this their exxpios Buffoonery, 
till at laſt they have drolled themſelves into a Coj- 
tempt of God, and from thence into downright 
Atheiſm. For tho? a Feſt be no Argament,nor yet 
a loud laughter a Demonſtration, yet if you inſpect 
the generality of our little Pretenders.to' Atheiſm, 
you will find thi is the main Foundation that 
their Irreligion depends on 4 for their-gift con- 
ſiſts not in arguing and ' demonſtrating, '\but in 
ſuch a Ser of fine Phraſes and terſe Oaths; and all 
the Stock of Learning they. pretend. ito is a few 
ſhavings of Wit gathered out of Plays and Roman- 
ces, and theſe they pinupon Religion, as you have 
ſeen unhappy Boys' do rags at mens backs, 'to ex- 
poſe-it to Scorn and Deriſion'; and having ac- 
cuſtomed themſelves to treat it with. ſuch rae 
and porterly Contempt and Diſingenuityyit grows 
by degrees cheap and wile in their Eyes, and /at 
laſt is. rejefted by them as a ridiculous [mpoſture ; 
and if zow when they are urged with Evidences of 
Religion, they have but wit enoughito anſwer Rea- 
ſon with Drollery, and to retort'a Feſt to'a :De- 
monſtration, how gloriouſly do they imagine they 


avs acquitted themſelves, 2nd with what t&izm- Þþ 


phant-$hrugs do they celebrate their Vidtory over 
the little man in black. 

Now tho? for men to deride what: they'do\not 
»aderfland, favours neither of Learning nor good: 
Aanners, and is equally unbecoming'a dn" 

| an 
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and a Scholar ;, and tho? for a man to venture to 
'be damned for deriding of God and Religion, is 
ſuch a Triumph of Wrt as argues the utter Defeat 
of his Reaſon, yet 1o long as there are. vain men 
enough to be tickied with this profane ſort of 
Drollecy, to be ſure there will never” want Fools 
enough to venture on it. For when a Fop will 
needs aſpire to the Reputation of a Wit, he hath 
no other way but to dreſs up Religion in a Fools- 
Coat, and expoſe it for a Spectacle of Deriſion, 
and then how dull ſoever the Conceit be, the ſtu- 
pendous Preſumption of it will ſurpriſe and amuſe 
the Company, and men will admzre him juſt as 
they do Rope-dancers for daring to perform what 
a wiſe man would tremble to attempt; and being 
thus emboldned by the Admiration and Laughter 
117-1 of his Company, which the vaiz Creature miltakes 
ve 8 for a Proof and Evidence of his wit, he grows more 
"_ port and confident, and ſo fools and fleers on till he 
ath zoyed and laughed himſelf out of all ſenſe of 

#de 8 Religion, 
WE Burt alas ! what a deſperate piece of Folly is this, 
ar Ml for menthus to fore and daily with the Almighty, 
re; Wl whoſe vengeance they can neither withand nor 
of Ml 22dure;, to point and make mouths at him to his 
24 4 face, and ſet him up as the Finger-butt of "their 
De- I Scorn and Derifion { For certainly if there be Sins 
hey I that can raiſe a Cry loud enough to reach Heaven, 
4m- I 14, as a great Author of our own hath expreſſed 
ver 4 it, will beſo far from whiſpering there, that *cwill 
givean Alarm to the Vengeance of Heaven, whoſe 
not 8 Inflitions like Stones tumbling frem the tops of 
004-8 1 owers, will by fo much the more fatally cruſh 
an 3 thoſe they light on,by how much thelonger they are 
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ſailing upon them. And therefore for Menthus to 
 dally with their own Fate, to venture to be damnd 
thar they may be thought to be witty, and expoſe 
themfelves to endleſs wailing and wo only to raiſe 
a preſent fit 'of Laughter,” is doubtleſs a far more 
deſperate Attempt than *rwould-be to play at the 
mouths'of Canons while they are ſpitting fire, or 
to lay hold on a Thunderbolt as it comes roaring 

down from the Clouds. | 
Bur ſuppoſe there were neither Evil nor Dan- 
cer in this impious PraCtice, yet for men to Con- 
clude there # no God becauſe they have the Con- 
{tidence'to ſcorn and deſpiſe him, 1s alrogether as 
r1diculors as their deſpiſing him is smpioxs, For 
th-re is nothing inNature ſo real or ſerious but may 
be drolled and ralliedon ; if a man will ſet his Wits 
at work he may break Feſts upon Pain, and en- 
rertain his Company with Comical Repreſentation; 
of the Groans and Agonies of dying ; but it would 
be a Jeſt indeed ſhould he droll himſelf into a 
Belief that there are no ſuch things as Pair or 
Death ;, but alas, things are not to be altered by 
Lin:bing at them, and how merry ſoever we may 
make our ſelves with the Belief and Notion of a 
Deity, we ſhall one day find ## earneſt that he is 
hot tobe jefted out of his Being. ' + 4 IE 
' VL. Another cauſe of Atheiſm is taking up 
Religion or Opinions in Religion without Exam:- 
:1ation, ' Thegenerality of men do embrace their 
Religion asA part of their Fate, 'as the Temper 
of their Clime, or the Entail of their ' Anceſtors; 
and the reaſon'why they arc Chriſt:ans is, becauſe 
Chriſtianity had the Iuck to beſpeak them firſt, 
aud by ls tmely Interpoſure to prepoſſeſ and ge 
"0 Fo 
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ftalthem. ' So that in all probability had Maho- 
metiſm plied them firſt, they would have had ag 
much Faith for the Alchoran as they have now for 
theBible. Now when men thus take up their Religi- 
on they know not why, their minds muſt needs be 
left naked and defenceleſs to all the Temptations of 
Atheiſm. For when a man can render no reaſor 
for his Religion, his Faich hath nothing but blind 
Prejudice to ſupport it ;z and is with his Wil 
that he believes, and not with his Underſtanding ; 
ſo that he may chuſe whether he will believe or no, 
becauſe he hath no Evidence to determine his Un- 
derſtanding. And how unſtable and inſecure muſt 
his Faith needs be, when it hath no other Foun- 
dation but a fickle and inconſtant Will; when it 
lies at the mercy of his FZumoxr and Inclinations, 
and it is in his power to determine his Aſlent to 
that fide of the Queſtion which is moſt for his /:- 
tereſt ? For now his Faith being determined by his 
Wil, and his Will by his Intereſt, whenever he 
thinks it his Intereſt that there ſhould be no God, 
to be ſure he will be ready enough to- believe that 
there # none; and conſequently as ſoon as he 
grows wicked enough to need Atheiſm for a Re- 
Fore from his Conſcience, he will betake himſelf 
thither in his own defence, and endeavour by an 
obſtinate Disbelief of God's Being, to ſhelter him» 
ſelf from the Dread of his Power, Thus when 
mens belief is not grounded upon Reaſon and Evi- 
dence, but ſtands zortering on the fickle Founda- 
tion of their Wis, it is liable to be blown down by 
every Blaſt of Temptation. And hence 1 doubt 
not in a great meaſure proceeds the Irreligion of 
the Age welive in; for if you ſurveigh' the | 
= | ent 
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ſent Sticklers for Atheiſm, you will find they 
chiefly conſiſt of the hair-brain*d and uncatechiſed 
Youthsof the Town, who never troubled them: 
ſelves to underſtand the firſt Principles of Religion, 
nor to conſider the Dependence and Connexion of 
its Dotrines, and know nothing at all either of 
the admirable Contexture of the Pares of ir, or of 
the Reaſon and Emidence of the Whole, For alas, 
their Study hath been employed another way, vis. 
3n courtly Forms of Speech and Punttilives of Alti- 
ON, in faſhionable Garbs and Oaths and artificid 
-Luxuries, in conning of fine Jelts and modes of 
Addreſs, and reta#ling Fragments of Wir from 
Plays and Romances ;, but as for the ſeverer and 
more #ſef#l Studies, they bequeath-them to the dal 
men of Senſe and Reaſon. 

Such as theſe for the molt part are the Sage 
that drol/ upon Religion and makes jefts upon the 
Scripture z and what wonder is it that ſuch 4 
theſe turn J»fidels, whoare never able to render 
any Reaſon of their Faith? For how weak ſoeve 
the Arguments of J1rfidelity are, it is a hard caſe 
if it cannot baffle that Faith which hath no Reaſay 
on its ſide to guardand defend ir ;, eſpecially when 
they are ſeconded with a mans Lufts and Inclina- 
tions, as to be ſure the Arguments of Infidelity will 
always be. For whena man hath no Reaſon for 
his Faith, but a great many Luſts againſt it, the 
ſlendereſt ſhews of Probability will ſuffice to make 
him an Infidel. But what an horrible Neglect is 
it for men that have Reaſon to diſtinguiſh between 
Truth and Falſhood, to take no care to enquire in- 
to the Truth and Evidence of their Religion in 
which their greateſt /ztereft is involyed ;, but y | 
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wink bard and believe at a venture they know not 
whymor what ? what is this but to caft Lors for 
their Souls, and throw Croſs or Pile for their eter- 
nal Salvation ? They reſolve, they ſay, to adhere 
w/the Religion of their Anceſtors, but whether 
that be true or falſe they never inquire; ſo that 
if it be tr«e, they may thank their Stars for it, 
but if it'be Falfe, they have the worſe Luck, Thus 
they wholly commit themſelves to the Conduct of 
Chance to be conducted to Heaven or Hell, as it 
happens; and as if thoſe diſtant Fares were indif- 
erent to them, rhey concern not themſelves to in- 
quire whether the way they are in be the Broad 
orthe'Narrow, the Right or the Wrong, but een 
eve the Event to determine it. And can any 
ing in the World be more wild or extravagant, 
ban for men who are ſo ſolicitows about their 
imaller concerns, who will not purchaſe an Acre 
pf Land without examining the Deeds and Evi- 
lennes by which the Right rtoit is Conveyed, thus 
0 take up their Religion upon Truſt, and ftake 
eir- everlaſting Fate npon ſuch a deſperate ven- 
ute ?: But then for Men to take occaſion to deſpiſe 
and vejebt Religion from their own ſottiſh Neg- 
let to 1#gnirve-into the Trath of it, is ſuch an 
height of Extravagance as no Bedlam can parallel ; 
je-would-be as reaſonable for a Man to pat out his 
Eyes, \and then reſolve not to believe there is a Sun 
the Firmarment becaufe he doth not ſee it, or to 
Fop-wp-bis/Ears, and then peremprorily deny the Be- 
of Sounds becatiſe he do's not hear *em; for 
fot "Men'thns ro graft Infidelity upon /gnorance, is 
ilypro heap ve Extravagance an another ; if they 
undetſtand ror-the Evidence of Religion, the _— 
Shame 
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Shame it is for them, but methinks it might very 


' well become them to be modeſt and teachable till 
they do; and in the mean while to take care to 
inform themſelves better ; but thus immediately 
to leap out of Ignorance into Athesſm, is firſt to 
play the Fool, and then run fark, mad upon it. 

V IT. Another cauſe of Atheiſm is Mens mea-W 
ſuring the Truth or Falſhood of Religion by the 
Praitice of ſuch as make the loudeſt Pretexce to it. 
VVhen a man is unwilling to undergo the trouble 
of ſatisfying his own Reaſon of the Truth of hi 
Religion, his uſual Method is to #2quire what 06- 
ther men think of it, who by the zealous Profel- 
fion which they make may be ſuppoſed to wnder- 
ftand it better than himſelf ; hut becayſe Mens 
Thoughts are ſecret.and viſible, and do not al- 
ways correond with their Words and Profeſſions; 
therefore to ſatisfie himſelf what other men thin 
of Religion, he concludes the ſafeſt way is to 
judge by what they do, and not by what they pro- 
fef; and ſofar indeed he is in the right, - For fo 
be fure mens Att:ons are a much more certain In- 
dex of their Thoughts than their Words ;- and 
therefore when he ſees thoſe who profeſ Religion 
gt as if they did not believe it, and obſerves how 
their Words do run atilt at their PraGsce, and how 
broadly their Lives give the lie to their Profeſſions, 
he preſently concludes that whatever they pretgnd 
they are 1rfidels in their Hearts; and being once 
perſwaded that thoſe whem he thinks do beſt «n- 
derſtand Religion.do not believe it, he thence im- 
mediately concludes. that they find, no reaſor: to 
believe it, and do only put on the Profeſſion of it 
as an Angelical Vizor, being minded to play ar 
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Devils in it with more Cree and Security, And 
by this Popular way of reaſoning they conclude: 
Religion to be nothing but a Politick Device and 
Engine which wiſe men have contrived to begwile 
and manage the ſimple; and that whatſoever is 
pretended for it, it is a meer jugling-box whith 
Knaves play tricks with to delud? and cozen Fools. 
And of this way of Mens reaſoning themſelves 
into Atheiſm the Age we live in is full of woful 
Inſtances ; for now adays to ſcorn and deſpiſe Re- 
ligion -is no longer the Prerogative of Wits and 
Vertuoſoes, but the Infection is ſpread and propa- 
gated into Shops and Stalls, and the Rabble are be- 
come Profeſſors of Atheiſm. Now whence ſhould 
this proceed ? alas, it is not to be ſuppoſed that 
ſuch perſons as theſe ſhould ever be able to Philo- 
ſophiſe themſelves into Infidelity, and turn Athe- 
iſts either upon Arstorle*s or Epicarnss Hypothe- 
ſes; no, no, their Argument lies nearer home, + 
and more oper to their Capacities; they have ſeen 
a world of wile tricks played in our.Religious Car- 
nivals and Maſquerades ;, ſome making their Re- 
ligion a Santtuary for their Treaſons and Rebelli- 
ons ; others gilding over their Fattion and Sedition 
with a ſpecious Pretence of zeal for God's glory : 
ſome proſecuting their own Revenge and Ambition 
under the Enſigns of pure Worſhip, and true Pro- 
teſtant Religion z others commuting for their Ex- 
ceſſes of Rot with a clamorous zeal for Decency 
and Order, and others picking Pockets with one 
hand while they have been /ift5ng »p the other to 
Heaven in Devot:on; the ſight of which hath tem- 
pted the rude and wnthinking Vulgar to look upon 
Religion as a meer Caf#le in the Air, that _ no 
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Foundation bur in the {zvention of Knaves and in 
the Faith of Fools. 

Now tho? there is no doubt to be made but that 
theſe vile Hypocrites who have laid this Srumbling- 
block, in Mens way, ſhall one day dearly anſwer for 
the ruine of thoſe whom it hath occaſioned to Fall, 
and for thus expoſing the Credit and Reputation 
of Religion to the m:ſpr:ſcons of thoſe that do not 
wnderſtand it ;, yet it is a moſt inexcuſable piece 
of folly for Men thus to infer Atheiſtical Conclu- 
ſions | Sa the ill Example of Hypocritical Profef- 
ſors. For in the firſt place, to conclude a Man an 
Infidel becauſe his Actions run connter to the Faith 
he-pretends to, is very raſh and fallaciow. For 
do we not ſee Men very often aCt againſt their 
Conſciences, and fly in the face of their own Con- 
victions? why may we not then as fairly ſuppoſe 
thoſe wicked Actions we argue from to be the 
effects of an obſtinate Will as of an Jnfidel Judg- 
ment; but ſuppoſe it were true that thoſe Men 
were all 1nfidels that do thus act againſt their 
Faith, doth it therefore follow that you muſt turn 
Infidels too? if it be ſo unſafe and ſo unworthy of 
a Man to carry his Brains in other Mens Heads, 
what a ſhame is it to carry them in other Mens 
Heels, and to ſuffer his Faith to be lead by the 
Tratt of their Examples through all the wild Ma- 
zes of Irreligion and Atheiſm ? 

But you will ſay, by theſe Mens Examples you 
plainly ſee what a Myſtery of Iniquity there is in 
religions Pretences;, and what then ? muſt Religi- 
on be a Cheat becauſe bad Men play tricks with ity 
and make it a Cloak for their Knavery ? if ſo,then 
the beſt things in the World are liable to Suſpi- 
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cio; becauſe there is nothing ſo good but what is 
capable of being proſtituted to very s/ purpoſes. 
I confeſs when we ſee ſo many Cheats ated under 
the Maſque of Religion, we have juſt reaſon to 
call it to a more ſevere Examination, and to in- 
quire more arrowly into the Proofs and Eviden- 
ces upon which it is founded ; but prefently to 
rejeft Religion becauſe Knaves and Hypocrites 
make bold to diſguiſe themſelves in it, is every 
whit as abſurd and ridiculous as if a Man ſhould 
deny that there is any ſuch Virtue as Chaſtity in 
the World, becauſe there ace common Proſtitutes 
that pretend to ir, 

VIII: Another cauſe of Atheiſm is Diviſions 
and Schiſms formed out of little Opinions in Re- 
ligion. For it is natural to men to place a great 
part of their Religion in thoſe Opinions, for 
whoſe fake they divide and Fun from each 
other ; fo that if hereafter they happen to be diſ- 
ſatisfied with thoſe Opinions of which they are 
exceſſively fond at the preſent, they will be under 
a great Temptation to ſuſpect _—_ it ſelf, as 
if that were as ill grounded as thole little Opini- 
ons which they laid ſo great a ftreff on, and fo 
after they have run through ſeveral Serrs of Opi- 
nions, and in fine have diſcovered them to be al 
Deluſions, they are ready to conclude Religion 
it ſelf to be nothing but a Syſtem of Lies and 
Impoſtures. For as weak Heads when they per- 
ceive the Battlements ſhake, are aþt to ſuſpeC the 
Foundations ; ſo weak Underſtandings will be 
prone to ſuſpeCt even the Fundamentals of Religi- 
on, when once they perceive thoſe darling Noti- 
ons eotter which they have confidently preſumed 
to ſuperſtruit thereupon, And 
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And upon this account I make no doubt bur 
that the Irreligion of this Age is very much to be 
attributed to the Sets and Diviſtons of it. For 
how many woful Examples have we of Perſons 
who had once a great Zeal for and Satisfattion in 
Religion, that upon their caxſelefF Separation 
from the Churches Communion, have run from 
ett to Sett, and from one extravagant Opinion 
to another, till at laſt being convinced of the 
Cheats and Impoſtures of. them all, they have to- 
tally diſcarded Religion t ſelf, and made their 
laſt Reſort into Athe:ſm. And as ſeparating into 
Parties upon little Differences in Religion expoſes 
the Separatiſts themſelves to great Temptations 
to Atheiſm, fo it doth thoſe alſo who are Indiffe- 
rent on both ſides, and ſtand ingaged on neither 
part of the Separation. For whilſt theſe men be- 
hald the State of Religion thus miſerably broker 
and divided, and the Profeſſors of it crumbled in- 
to ſo many Setts and Parties, and each Party ſpit- 
ting Fire and Dammation at its Adverſary ; £ 
that if all ſay true, or indeed any two of them in 
five hundred Sefts which there are in the World, 
(and for all I know there may be five thouſand) 
It is five hundred to one but that every one is 
damn'd, becauſe every one damns all bur it ſelf, 
and ze ſelf is damn*d by four hundred and ninety 
nine: ſo that ?cis a mighty Chance if in ſo great 
a Volly of Anathemaes which every one hath level- 
led at it, any one eſcape : When, I ſay, uningaged 
perſons that are not able to diſtinguiſh between the 
diſputable Opinions that conſtitute theſe SeCts, and 
the Neceſſaries and Eſſentials of Religion, ſhall re 
flect upon this tumulc and confuſion of F —_ 
| WI 
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, will be apt to conclude without farther inquiry; 
that Religion it ſelf is nothing but an infinite Maze 
X of d;ſput able Opinions, wherein men wander aboux 
$ in the dark, and y#ftle and ranconnter one another 
n WW without any certain Clew on either ſide to guide 
n and dirett their inquiries ; under which miſappre- 
nW henſion they will either damn af Religion for a 
n Cheat, or hover about in eternal wncertasnty, not 
ec WW knowing wherein ſo great a Confuſion of Religi- 
»- WW ons to fix and ſerrle their Faith. And hereunto 
ir doubt not is to be attributed a great part of the 
ol Zrreligion of this Age. For while ſome men by 
«5 W running themſelves out of Breath in purſuit of 
n; WM thoſe [gnes fatus or New-lights, that have broken 
7-8 and divided our Communion, have at length quite 
cr tired out their Zeal and religious Pretences,and fo 
e-W are at length lain down in the Mire of rreligion 
cn Ml and open Profanenef ; others by looking on an 
n-W beholding the wild Dzviſcons which theſe new 
it-W Lights have.madey have been tempted to run away 
{ from Religion ir ſelf, as if that were only a Laby- 
in 1i7th of .uncertain Opinions contrived on purpoſe 
1d, to diſtratt and bewilaer mens Brains, ? 
d) Now the? the Authors of theſe Diviſions, who 
- is ſoever they are, are doubtleſs highly accountable 
-1f, WW to God for all that Irreligion which attends them, 
198 yet for men from hence to draw, Atheiſtical Con- 
car cluſions is much more imputable to the perver ſe- 
rel-W ef of their Wills than to the Weaknep of their 
ped Underſt andings. | 
che For in the firſt place, What if you have diſ- 
and covered ſome Opinions in Religion to be falſe and 
erroneous, of the Truth of which you were once 
very confident ; doth it —_ follow; hag 
, enere 
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there is nothing certain in Religion? It ſo, you may 
as well conclude that there is nothing certain in 
the Mathematicks neither, ſince ſome men have 
been as confident of the Truth of falſe Axioms. in 
Geometry as ever you could be of falſe Propoſitions 
in Religzon, That you were once over-confident 
in a diſputable Matter was your own Faxlt and 
Folly, but muſt it therefore follow that Rel:gion 1s 
a Cheat becauſe you have been raſh and incon- 
ſiderate? and what tho? you once laid the great 
ftreſs of your Religion upon an Opinion which 
you 7ow diſcern is erroneous, muſt Religion needs 
ſuffer far your Miſtake, and be branded for. an 
Impoſture becauſe you took that for Religion which 
was zot ? For there are a thouſand Propoſitions 
about Religion, which have been Zealouſly dif- 
pated for and againff, which have torn men into 
Setts, and been the Religion of the ſeparate Com- 
munions they have formed and denominated, that 
yet are very remote Syxperſtruttures on the true 
Foundations of Religion, and may be tzue or falſe, 
believed or dubelieved without any damage to Re- 
ligion. And therefore before you ſuſpect the 
Truth of Religion it ſeſf upon your diſcovering 
the Falſhood of any particular Opinion, you ought 
in all reaſon to conſider whether that Opinion 
be ſo eſſential to Religion as that it cannot ſubſe 
without'iit; for if it be not, *cis the moſt unrea- 
ſonable thing in the World, to infer a ſuſpicion 
of the Truth of Religion from the Falſhood of Pre- 
poſitions that have little or no Dependence on It, 
and to reject the Gold and the precious Stones for 
the ſake of the Wood, and Hay, and Srubble 
that haye been ſaperſtruted vpon them. - And 
then 2, Whea 
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2. What can be more abſurd than for men to 
rejett Religion becauſe mens Opinions about it have 
been ſo divided? For if you ſurvey the ſeveral 
Diviſions of Chriſtians, you will find they gene- 
rally concur in all the neceſſary and eſſential Do- 
ctrines of Religion, and that the Opinions where- 
in they divide, are for the mioſt part ſuch unne- 
ceſſary Speculations, as that it is almoſt indifferent 
to Religion whether they be rrae or falſe; And 
with what Reaſon can we ſuſpett the Truth of 
neceſſary DoQtrines wherein all are agreed, becauſe 
there are Diſagreements in #7neceſſary ones ? Bee 
cauſe there are ſome Propoſitions in the Mathema- 
ticks, about which the Opinions of the Mathema- 
ticians are divided, ſhall we therefore ſuſpeCt the 
Truth of all thoſe wherein they are agreed? For if 
their d:ſagreement be an Argument of the Falſhood 
of the former, why ſhould not their Agreement 
be as good an Argument of the Trath of the later ? 
But how much ſoever mens Opinions about Re- 
ligion may be divided, all that can be thence in- 
ferred is, that ſome men are miſtaken; and while 
ſome men judge of Religion by their Paſſions and 
dntereſts, and others by the Prejudices of their 
Education, it is impoſlible it ſhould be otherwiſe. 
But for men in the midſt of ſuch apparent cauſes 
of Difference, to reſolve to be of no Religion till 
all are agreed in ore, 1s jult as wiſe, and as ra- 
tional as if they ſhould determine not to go to 
Dinner till all the Clocks in Town ſtrike Eleven 
together, | 

IX. and laftly, Another great Tauſe of Atheiſm 
is the profane and carelef neglect of. God's Pub- 
lick Worſhip, For men of Secular lives whoſe 
| I 2 minds 
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minds are always engaged in this eternal hurry of 
worldly Afairs, are too prone to forget God, and 
all their Concerns in Religion and another World ; 
and even their converſing ſo much with theſe ſer- 
ſitive things which are always before chem, and 
are cqntinually cyouding in upon their Thoughts, 
doth naturally 2»diſpoſe them to exercife their Fa- 
culties about divine and ſpiritual Objects, and 
render their minds Griavo fagis wnfir and wnable 
to aſcend to the Contemplation of God. And 
therefore God hath appointed the ſtated Times 
of Publick Worſhip, on purpoſe to withdraw men 
from their ſecular purſuits, that ſo they be at lei- 
ſure to retire into themſelves, to recolleFF their 
ſcattered Thoughts, and awake their minds to a 
ſenſe of Piety and Religion ;3 which can by no'way 
ſo effetually be perform'd as by the Solemnities of 
Publick Worſhip, wherein ofir remembrance of God 
is not only refreſhed, and our Piety to him ex- 
cited and directed by the publick Inftrutions, but 
our natural Senſe of Religion is alſo aFnared and 
intended by the mutual Concurrence and Example 
of each others Devotion. Thus after our Reli- 
gion hath been ſlackzed by our worldly Cares and 
Delights, it is duly wound up again by the Re- 
turns of our Publick Worſhip, and fo the ſenfe 
of God is ſtill kepr alive in our minds. When 
men therefore turn their backs upon the Publick, 
Worſhip, and. devote the holy Seaſons of it to their 
ſecular Buſineſs or Pleaſures, it is not to be won- 
dered at that their ſenſe of a divine Power, which 
they ſeldom or never think of, ſhould by degrees 
decay and wear off, and that that being extingui- 


ſhed they ſhould ſink into Jrreligion and _ 
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For when once Men have worn out their Senſe of a 
Deity, -and as the Conſequence of that are broke 
looſe from all the Ties and Obligations of Conſci- 
ence,they can have no other Principle bur Atheiſm , 
to warrant their Actions; and when once they 
have abandoned all Senſe and Remembrance of 
God, ſo that he is not in all their Thoughts, they 
are in a fair forwardneſs to /nfidelity. For tho? as 
yet they do not actually dzbelieve his Exiſtence, 
ſo neither do they aCtually believe it; for how 
ſhould they aQually believe that which they have 
no Senſe or Thought of; ſo that in this inſenſible 
State their Faith is concerned neither oe way nor 
Pother, nor are they at all ſolicitous whether there 
bea God or no, Thus from their profane negleft of 
God's Worſhip men naturally flide into an habi- 
tual ay and Incogitancy of hjm, and from 
thence to not believing ;' and from thenceto 4i/- 
believing him is an eaſie and almoſt neceſſary 
Tranſition, , 

Of the Truth of which the Age we live in will 
furniſh us with too many ſorrowful Inſtances. For 
as this Nation which hath been always remarqued 
for a grave, ſerious and religious Genius, was ne- 
ver ſo generally tainted with Atheiſm as now; ſo 
neither was it ever chargeable with ſuch a general 
Neglect of the Publick Worſhip of Gad, which 
for ſeveral Ages after the Reformation, was duly 
frequented, and devoutly celebrated, till by the 
Prevalence of our reſftlef Sets and FaRions, the 
Diſcipline of the Church was gradually weakzned, 
and at laſt totally deſtroyed; in the happy Days 
before which the Families of each Pariſh-wenc 
band in hand together to the Houſe of God, and 
I 3 with 
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with oze Heart and Voice celebrated his Praiſe and 
Worſhip; and to abſent ones ſelf ordinarily from 
the Publick Aſſemblies, was hardly conſiſtent 
with the Reputation of being a Chriſtian. By which 
means their natural Senſe and Dread of the divine 
Powers, being contjnually awakened and revived, 
they were not only ſecured by it from all Atheiſti- 
cal Impreſſions, but alſo animated-and excited to 
a plous and ſober Converſation. Bur the ſpirir of 
Schiſm prevailing againſt the Power and Diſci- 
pline of the Church, rill it had utterly diſabled it 
from reſtraining the Wantonnelſs of that crooked 
and perverſe Generation; ſome - incorporated 
themſclves into ſeparate Communions, and others 
under Pretence of fo doing withdrew from the 
Publick Aſſemblies to the common Reſorts of 1dle- 
neſt, Drunkenneſs and Debanchery ;\ and whillt the 
Majters took the Liberty of Conſcience to go to 
Conventicles, the Servants pretending to be of a 
different Perſwafion aſſmmed the Liberty of Wil? 
to go to Taverns and Ale-houſes ; inſomuch that it 
grew a common Obſervation, that there have 
been more young People debauched on the Lord”s 
Day than all the Week after, whilſt under pretence 
of ;oyning with a different Communion, they have 
taken cccaſion to withdraw themſelves from the 
Infpettion of their Parents and Maſters. And 
tt!! once our Schiſms and Diviſions are cured, it 
will be impaſlible to prevent this ill Pratice, un- 
Jeſs we w!ll be ſo unjuſt as to deny that Liberty of 
Conſcience to our Servants which with ſo much 
Clamour and Confidence we demand of our Gover- 
ngurs. And thus by degrees Profanenef hath in- 
{ured ir ſelf under the Covert of Schiſm, and 

Liberty 
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Liberty of Conſcience became a common Sanctuary 

for che licentious zeglctt and Contempt of God's 
Worſhip, till at laſt it grew ſo common and faſhion- 

able, that it almoſt ceaſt to be ſcandalow, Yea, 

ſo far at length hath this ;zzxpious Humour prevail- 

ed, that to go to Church and he devout is among 
too many men grown a Note of Dsſorace, and the 
Character of a Prieſt-ridden fool; and a Man is 
hardly lookt upon as fit for genteel Converſation, 

that knows any other uſe of a Holy-day, but only 

to be at leiſure to /ie abed, or to Game or Drink 
and Debauch ,, by which Neglect and Contempt 
of the Worſhip of God, that natural Senſe of him, 

which ſhould have been quickned and cheriſhed 
by it, hath been gradually worz out. of mens 
minds ; the Conſequence of which is, all chat A- 
theiſm and-Infidelicy that overſpreads this preſent 
Age. For when once Men have renounced the 
Worſhip of God, and in Conſequence are aban- 

doned of their natural Senſe of his Majcſty, they 
are upon the briak of Atheiſm, into which- their 
own vile Luſts, whoſe Iatereſt it is that there 
ſhould be no God, will eaſily precipitate them. »But 
alas, how ridicu/ous as well as 1z#piore 18 it for men 
to take occation from their own Meglett of God?s 
Worſhip, to regqunce the Belief of his Being 3 
what is this but to-rail one folly to another, and 
to ſecond Extravagance with Madneff? it would 
make one amazed to think that ever reaſonable 
Beings ſhould be ſo beſorred, as to live ina World 
over which an Almighty Bring preſides, who ſees 
all their Actions,” and 1a whoſe Hands all events 
are which concern them, and even the everlaſting 
Fate of their Souls; and yer take no more —_ 
] 4 0 
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of him, pay no more Keſpett or Yeneration to him, 
than if lie were the meteſt rr5fle or moſt infigni- 
ficant Cypher in the whole Creation. But ſure 
when Men have been guilty of ſuch a black and 
borrid Impiety, one would think their wiſeſt 
Courſe for the time to come ſhould be to repent 
of ' it; and to endeavour to compenſate for their 
paſt Profaneneſs by the ſtrifneſs and Sincerity of 
their future Devotion ; but for Men to proceed 
from neglefing God's Worſhip to _ his Be- 
ivg, is to do worſe becauſe they have done ##, and 
thereby to inflame the Provocation, as if they 
were reſolved to render their Condition deſperate, 
becauſe they have been ſo fool-hardy as to render 
it dangeroms. | 
And thus TI have given a ſhort Account of the 
common Cauſes of Atheiſm, which you ſee are 
all derived from 7.lens Wiks and not from their 
Reaſon. For this 1 do moſt firmly+believe, that 
the Arguments of God?s Exiſtence. are ſo plain 
and convincing, that no Mari ever was or can be 
an Atheiſt without ſome inexcuſable fault ir his 
A, COVE. WY nee | ; 
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Of* the inexcuſable Folly and Unreaſonable- 
SA _ Rn 


Te E next thing I propoſed was to endeavour 
to confirm and eſtabliſh this great Principle 
of Religion; viz, the Belief of a God, by repre- 
; | oo ſenting 
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ſenting the great folly and wnreaſonablenefi of A- 
theiſm. In diſcourſing which 1 ſhall meddle no 
more than needs muſt with the Proofs and Argu- 
ments of a Deity, becauſe as [ have ſhewed before, 
*tis not for want of Arguments that Men turn A- 
theiſts, but for want of Conſideration and an honeſt 
Will; and that the Byaf that carries them to- 
wards Infidelity is not in their Vnderſtandings, 
but in their Wills and Aﬀettions ; that *tis only 
their Partiality to their Luſts, that inclines them 
to Atheiſm ; and that the Reaſon why they are ſo 
ready to believe that there # no God, is, becauſe 
they wiſh in their Hearts that there were none. 
To eſtabliſh the Belief of a God therefore, I-ſhall 
endeavour to repreſent the folly and wnreaſonable- 
neſs of Mens being partial on the ſide of Atheiſm, 
ſuppoſing it were diſputable whether there be a 
God or no; and this will evidently appear in the 
following Particulars. 


I. The Atheiſt concludes againſt the Dignity 
of Humane Nature, and renders it not only mean 
but ridiculous. | 

IT. He concludes againſt the yery Being and 
Well-being of Humane Society, 

ITI. He concludes againſt that which is the 
main Sxppore and Comfort of Humane Life. 

IV. Heconcludes for that ſide of the Queſti- 
" which is infinitely the moſt «n/afe and hazar- 

045. 

V. He concludes for the vnſafeſt ſide of the 
Queſtion vpon the higheſt uncert ainties. 

VI. He plainly contraditts bimſelf in his Cone 


bluſion, 
: 1. The 
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I. The Atheiſt concludes againſt the Dignity of 
Humane Nature, and thereby.renders it not only 
mean but ridiculous. For the chief Worth and 
Dignity of Humane Nature conſiſts in its Relati- 
on to God, without whom its nobleſt and moſt ex- 
cellent Faculties are in a great meaſure «/zlef and 
snſignificant ;, for it there be #s God, the objects 
of our Five Senſes are the ſole Entertainment of 
our Underſtanding and Will, and we have nojorhey 
uſe of theſe mighty Faculties, ( which, if there 
were any ſuch thing as an infinite Truth and Good- 
neſs are naturally capable of enjoying them )) but 
only to conſult and chooſe the Gratifications of out 
Senſe, and the Pleaſures of this periſhing Body, 
For excepting God there is no ſuch thing in Nas 
ture as a ritual enjoyment, no Good to be found, 
but what 1s prepared to entertain the boundleſs 
Liquoriſhneſs of our carnal Appetites ; and: had 
we none but ſuch as theſe to conſult for, our Rea: 
fon which is the Crown and Glory of our Natures, 
would have nothing elſe to do but to Cater for our 
Fleſh, and we ſhould have an Underſtanding and 
Will to no other purpoſe, but to enable us to-play 
the Brutes with more Skill and Sagacity. Andiin 
deed ſetting.God afide we are ſo far from having 
the advantage of Brutes by being rational, that 
we are rather ſo much the more wretched and de- 
ſpicable than they. + For as for the Happineſs of 
ths Life which wholly conſiſts of ſenſual Good, 
the Senſes and Appetites we have in Common with 
the Beaſts that periſh are ſufficient for the enjoy- 
ment of it; and with theſe we might reliſh it a 
well without our Reaſon as with it ; we might Eat 
and Drink and Sleep, and enjoy all the Pleaſurs 

; | 01 
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of a Brute with as much Gxſt and Savour as we do 
now with our Reaſon. For if we were Brutes we 
ſhould do as Brutes do4y we ſhould wearyour ſelves 
no longer with vain purſuits, nor vex our ſelves 
with fruitlef Expectations, nor torment our ſelves 
with' the Fears of a Diſappointment,' but e*en 
tzke our Pleaſures when our Appetites craved 
**m, and they freely offered themſelves to our 
Injoyment. And tho” our Reaſon doth ſometimes 
cook, the Injoyments of our Senſe, and give them 
7 higher Reliſþ and Laxury, yet this advantage 
is very much ont-weighed by the many Regrets, 
ind Remorſes, and ſtinging Refleftions it 1nter- | 
mingles with our Pleafures;' So that had we only 
the Faculties of Brutes, I am verily perſwaded we 
ſhould more- ſmcerely enjoy the Happineſs of the 
brutal Nature ; but to be ſiire we ſhould bear our 
Miſeries with much more Eaſe and Chearfulneſ. 
For ſuppoſing there z no God, our Reaſon can 
afford us no ſolid ſupport under any Calamity ; 
the main Arguments of Comfort, as I ſhall ſhew 
by and by, being derived from the Conſideration 
of God and his Providence ; which being taken 
I W:iway, I doubt not but we ſhould bear our miſe- 
NS rics without our Reaſon much better than with it. 
nat For then we ſhould neither be terrified at the ap- 
ae rroach of them, nor tormented with Deair un- 
older them ; then we ſhould neither mwlcply them 
2d, with falſe Opinions, nor inrage them with bieter 
it Reflections on the Cauſes of them ; but when- 
)-{ cver they happened, bear them as Beaſts do, with- 
SWF out any other Pain or Uneaſineſs than what they 
-aW neceſſarily impreſſed on our Senſes, which would 
" render them a thouſand times more tolerable to 
0 US, 
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us, than all our Arguments can do, ſuppoſing we 
have no God nor Providence to argue from. 

So that were that true which the Atheiſt con- 
cludes for, viz. That there is no God, it would 
follow that Reaſon in a Man ſerves to no other 
purpoſe, «but to render him more wretched and 
deſpicable. If there ke a God indeed, our ratio- 
nal Faculties are of excelent Uſe z as having an 
Object commenſurate to their wideſt Capacities, 
and every way fit and worthy to employ. and exer- 
ciſe them; an infinite Truth for our Vnderſtand- 
ing tq dive into, and an infinite Good for our 
Wills and Aﬀettions to purſue and embrace. But 
if there be nothing to be enjoyed by us but what i 
Carnal and Senſual, our Reaſon is ſo far from be- 
ing our Ornament and Perfeltion, that it js the 
Plague and Diſgraceof our Natures. 

For for any Nature to have more Faculties than 
what are neceſſary to its Happineſs, is monſtrow; 
and therefore had we nothing to enjoy but the 
Happineſs of Brutes, *twould be a Deformity to 
our Natures to have the Faculties of Angels ; be- 
cauſe theſe Faculties would be in var, there be- 
ing no adequate ObjeCt in the Nature of Thing 
to employ and entertain them. So that were the 
Dottrine of the Atheiſt ere, it would caſhier our 
Reaſon for a vain and wſelefs Faculty ; a thing that 
ſerves our Nature to little other purpoſe, but only 
to vex and diſquiet it. And what Man that hath 
any Regard or Reverence for himſelf, would eyer 
be fond of a Belief that thus ſinks and depretiate 
him, and lays the Glory of his Nature in the 
Duſt? For if it be true that there «& no God, it 
1s as true that Man is.a moſt deſpicable honey 
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that his Reſon upon which he fo .much values 
himſelf is a frivolous and impertinent Faculty ; a 
Faculty that can ſerve him to no higher. purpoſe 
than only to be a Cook and a Taylor to his Body, 
to ſtudy Sauces and Faſhions for it ; and that while 
it ſerves him in thi, diſſerves him in a thouſand 
other Inſtances, in mingling his Pleaſures with 
Gall and Wormwood, with Fears and Impatiences, 
Anxieties and Remorſes, and in aggravating and 
putting Stings into his Griefs and Calamities: So 
that when all is done, the only thing that makes 
it worth the while for a Man to be reaſonable, is, 
that there is a Being of infinite PerfeCtion to be 
known, and loved, and imitated and adored by him ; 
and to deny the Exiſtence of this bleſſed Being, 
is infinitely to «ndervalue our ſelves, and to eclipſe 
the Glory and Dignity of our Natures. $o that 
by being partial ro Atheiſm we are partial to our 
own Shame and D#ſprace, and induſtriouſly con- 
ſult the Reproach | Infamy of Humane Nature ; 
for the Devil himſelf cannot affix a blacker Scan- 
dal on our Reaſon than what is implied in this. 
Aſſertion, T hat there z no God. 

And as it lays the greateſt Reproach upon our 
Nature, fo it alſo renders us the moſt Ridiculous 
of all Beings. For there are certain Aﬀections in- 
terwoven with Humane Nature, which if there be 
no God are ſhamefully ridicslow ; ſuch as the 
Dread of inviſible Powers, the Senſe of Good and 
Evil, and the anxious Expectation of a Judgment 
to come ;, all which are ſo deeply inlaid in our Be- 
ings, as that with all our Arts and Reaſoning we 
cannot totally eraſe them. And even the Atheiſts 
themſelves who have tried all poſlible ways of 
exti1- 
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extinguiſhing them, have found by Experience that 
the utmoſt they can do is, to damp and ſtupefe 
them at preſent; but that in deſpight of them 
they will revive and awake again when Death or 
Danger approaches them, Now how ridiculou 
are theſe Aﬀections in Humane Nature, if there 
be no ſuch Being as a God ? For upon this Supp0- 
fil we have Paſſions that have no Objetts in the 
Nature of things, that have nothing in the Worl( 
to move and affett them, but wild Chimeraes, fly 
ing Dragons, and Caſtles in the Air ; and wheres 
all other Beings have real Objects in Nature: cor- 
reſponding to their ſeveral 1ſtinfts and Aﬀettion: 
( for ſo the Hare hath a natural dread of a Doy, 
the Sheep of a Woolf, the Mice ofa Cat, the Toai 
of a Spider, all the Objects of which dread have: 
real Exiſtence ) Poor filly Man, ſuppoſing there i; 
no God, naturally rrexbles at an inviſible Nothing, 
and is horribly afraid of the Shadow of an Ima- 
gination, So that if the Atheiſts Opinion were 
true, the Ape that looks pale at the ſight of a Snail, 
and flies as if he feared leſt that flow Creature 
ſhould overtake and devour him, would be a great 
deal leſs ridiculows than timorous Man, whoſe Na 
ture is thus hagg*d with frighrful Imaginations of 
inviſible Powers and a Judgment to come. 

And what man that hath any Reverence for the 
Humane Nature within him, would ever ſuffer 
himſelf to be bribed for an Opinion that doth not 
only undervalue but deride and ridicule it. Should 
you hear your ſelf branded with a contemptibl: 
Character, or ranked among Apes or any ſuch r1- 
diculows Animals, you would doubtleſs be ſo far 
from corrting the Author of it, that you would re- 

ſent 
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ſent it as a great Affront, and think your ſelves ob- 
liged 1n honour to rerurn the Provocation ; and 


yet for the ſake of a few baſe Luſts, which are the 
Shame and Scandal of your Nztures, you eſpouſe 
the Cauſe of Atheiſm, tho? it derides and affronts 
you to your Face, and ſtains the Glory of your 
Natures with the moſt contemprible and ridiculous 
Character in the World. 

II. The Atheiſt concludes againſt the very Be- 
ing and Well-being of Humane Society. For the 
Soul that penetrates through all Humane Society, 
and compatts and unites it in a regular Body, is Re- 
ligion, or the Senſe and Acknowledgment of a Di- 
vine Power, without which all the Parts of the 
Corporation of Mankind, like the Members of a 
dead Body, muſt neceſſarily di-band and fly abroad 
into Atoms. For a form?d Society which is an 
wnited multitude conſiſts in the Harmony and Con- 
ſent of its Members mutually #nited by Laws 
and Agreements, and diſpoſed into a Regular Sub- 
ordination to one another, neither of which can 
any Humane Society long continue without the 
Belief and Acknowledgment of a God. 

For without this, 1n the firſt place, ?cis impoſſi- 
ble that the Parts of any Society ſhould continue 
united by Laws and Agreements. - For *tis from 
the Belief of a God, that all the Obligations of 
Conſcience are derived; ſo that take that away 
and theſe muſt diſſolve; and when the Obligations 
of Conſcience are diſſolved, there is nothing bur 
Mens temporal Intereſts can oblige them to con- 
form to thoſe Laws and mutual Agreements, by 
which they are united to one another. And if it 
be their tereſt only that -obliges them to be j«f 

an 
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and faithful to their mutual Agreements, they will 


be equally obliged to be #wnjuſt and unfaithful, 
when ever it is their Intereſt to be ſo. So that this 
Principle which only obliges them. to be honeſt 
while it is for their Advantage, will as effeCtually 
oblige them to be Knaves when ever the Caſe is 
altered ; and _ being reduced to this Iſle, 
there remains no Foundation of Tr«ſt and mutual 
Confidence among men. For: what can any mans 
Promiſe ſignifie, if he be under no Obligation but 
Intereſt? To be ſure if it be for his Intereſt he wil 
do what he ſays without any Promiſe; but if it be 
ot, what Promiſe car oblige him? You will ſay 
it is his Intereſt to keep his Word, becauſe other- 
wiſe he will forfeit his Reputation for the future? 
But pray what Reputation can a Man have to for- 
Feit, that owns no other Law or Obligation but 
his Intereſt? or who will ever preſume upon 
that Mans Word and Engagement, whoſe avowed 
Principle it is t9 be honeſt no longer than he can 
gain by it? Thus Atheiſm you ſee, reſolves al 
our Obligationsinto our worldly Intereſt, which is 
ſo fickle and mutable a Principle, ſo dependen 
opon Chance and the Inconſtancies of Fortune, 
that there is no hold to be taken of thoſe that art 
governed by it. For that which is their Intereſt 
to Day may be their diſadvantage to Morrow, and 
if it ſhould ſo happen, they muſt ſteer a contra- 
ry Courſe, or elſe att contrary to their leading 
Principle. So that for Men to truſt each other 
upon this fickle Principle, is all one as to reJie upon 
the Conſtancy of a Weather-cock, which eve 


contrary Wind turns to a contrary Poſition. An 
things being once reduced to this Iflue, that Men 
Can 
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can place no Truſt or Confidence in one another. 
their Society will ſoon become their greateſt Plague 
and Vexation. For every man will be forced to 
ſtand upon his Guard againſt every man, and keep 
himſelf reſerved and retired within himſelf; till 
at laſt qut of mutual Diſtraſt and Jealouſie of one 
another, they are forced to withdraw their Socie- 
ty, and to live apart in ſeparate Dens for fear of 
being #ntrapt and devoured by each other. 

And as Atheiſm cuts in ſunder thoſe Ligaments 
of mutual Truſt and Agreement, by which the 
Parts of Humane Society are united ; ſo it alfo 
— Regular Subordination that is be- 
tween t Plutarch obferves in his Treatiſe 
againſt Colot, miais ay por Sox parnew iddpus 7 wn 
pls, # Toaildle Tis Tip? Ieay Sitns dvargs3drns may- 
tirar, odcaciy nafiiy, 1 nafion Typiondiy 3.e, Tt 
ſeems to me more poſſible for a City to ſtand with- 
out Ground; than for a Commonwealth to fubſiſt 
and continue without the Belief of a God ; which 
is indeed the only firm Foundation whereupon 21! 
Government and Society depends. For if there be 
no God, what ſhould oblige any to own any Supe- 
riour, or pay any Submiſſion? And if his Intereſt 
be his only Obligation to his Supcriours, when 
ever he can mend his Fortune by Febelling againſt 
them, that very ſame Intereſt which at preſent 
reftrains him from it, will with equal force invite 
him to it; nor will it ſignihe any thing that we 
are obliged to the contrary by Oaths of Fidelity 
and Allegiance ; for if it 64 our Intereſt ro be 
faithful to the Government, our own Prudence 
and Diſcretion will oblige us to it wi*hoxr ſuch 
Oaths as well as wich them; but if it be noe our In- 
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tereſt, and this be the only Principle that obliges 
us, no Oath or Engagement can hold us. So that 
in this State of things all the Securicy that Gover- 
nours can have, of their Subjects, is, that they 


will not Rebel when they are zor able; but as ſoon 
as they think it ſafe, to be ſure they will think it 
lawful, which being once admitted will ander- 
minethe very Foundations of Government, and 
utterly diſſolve that regular Subordination by 
which Humane Society is ſupported. Whereas 
admitting that the Laws of our Prixce are bound 
upon us by the Authority of a Sovereign Lord, 
who can render us eternally happy or ansſerable, 
we are obliged to obey him by all that wean hope 
or fear, and have all the Engagements to Loyalty 
that the Refleftions on a happy or miſerable Eter- 
nity can lay upon vs. . What a prodigious piece of 
Folly is it therefore for men to embrace Athesſm as 
their Jntereſt, which doth thus direRly tend to de- 
preve us of all the Comforts of Society, by involving 
us in eternal Confuſrons and Diſorders ? For if once 
we take away zmtnal Truſt, and Government from 
the World, bath which have a neceſſary Depen- 
dence on the Bcliet of a God, we break all the Har- 
mony of Humane Society, and convert It into a 
Commonwealth of Canibals. And what Man in his 
Wits would ever be fond of an Opinion that pro- 
claims opex War with Mankind, and is pregnant 
with Conſequents ſo fatal and deſtruttive to the 

World ? Can we think it more advantageom tO 

us that Atheiſm ſhould be rrxe, than that Humane 

Society ſhould be »pheld and perpetuated? or are 

the Pleaſures we reap from the L»ſts which incline 

us to Atheiſm, comparably 10 valuable 'as the 

Benefits 
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Benefits which acrue to us from being formed and 
wnited into regular Corporations ? If ner, how ap- 
patently do we engage againſt our own 1ntereſt, 
when we eſpoule the Cauſe of Irreligion ? 

II. The Atheiſt concludes againſt that which 
is the main Support and Comfort of Humane Life. 
For while we are in this World, our beſt and ſe- 
cureſt Condition is expoſed to a world of ſad 
and uncomfortable Accidents, which we have 
neither the Wiſdom to foreſee, nor the Power to 
prevent ; So. far are we from being ſelf-ſufficient 
as to out worldly Happinef, that there are a 
thouſand Cauſes upon which we depend for it, 
that are not in our Power to diſpoſe of; and in 
ſuch a State of uncertainty wherein we are conti- 
nually bandyed to and fro, and made the Game of 
inconſt ant Fortune, what Quiet or Security can we 
enjoy within our ſelves without believing that 
there is a God at the Helm, that ſteddily over-rules 
all events that concern us, and ſteers and diretts 
them by the invariable Compaſ# of his own infinite 
Wiſdom and Goodnef., For conſidering how poor 
and indigent our Nature is, how we are fain to 
ſeek abroad and to go a begging from Door to Door 
for our Happineſs; how we depend upon Chance, 
and are ſecure of nothing we poſſef, or-deſire, or 
hope for ;, how prone we are to be alarmed with 
the ProſpeRt of a ſad Futurity, and to magnifie 
diſtant Evils in our own Apprehenſions-; how apt 
weare tO aggravate our Miſeries by our Impati- 
ence and Deſpajr, and to pall our Enjoyments by 
expeCting more from them than their Natures will 
afford ; conſidering theſe things, I ſay, which 
way cali we turn our ſelves without a God? or 
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where can we repoſe our reſtleſs Thoughts but in 
his Providence? Verily, could I be tempted to 
believe that there is »o God, I. ſhould look upon 
Humane Nature in its preſent Circumſtances as 
the molt forlorn and abandoned part of the Crea- 
tion, and wiſh that 1 had had the Luck to be of 
any other Species than that of a Rational Animal. 
For in the State I am 1 find my ſelfliable to a thou- 
ſand Dangers againſt which I have no Sanftuary, 
and under which I have no Sapport, if there be 
no God to govern the World ; and having ſuch a 
diſmal ProſpeCt of things before me, and a buſie 
Mind within me that will be continually working 07 
and aggravating the Evils of it, what can I do 
with my ſelf, or how can I enjoy my ſelf without 
a Gad torelieon ? Upon the ſuppofal that he x, 
and that he governs the World I can eafily relieve 
my ſelf under the moſt d:/mal Apprehenſions ; 
' Tcan fazrly conclude and ſafely depend on it, that 
if I take care by my ſubmiſſion to God?*s Will ro 
make him my Friend, he will either prevent the 
Evils I apprehend, or ſwppore me under them, or 
convert them to my good, either of which is ſuf- 
ficient to ſet my Heart at eaſe, and iinſtate me in 
2 quiet Enjoyment of my ſelf. But now by giving 
4p the Belief of a God, Irthrow away all theſe Con- 
fiderations, and leave my ſelf utterly deſtitnte 
and ſupportlef, For what ſolid ground of Sup- 
port can I have when I have no manner of Secu- 
rity eithcr that the Evils I dread ſhall be pre- 
vented, or that I ſhall have a, Proportionable 
Strength to bear them, or that I ſhall ever reap any 
good or advantage from them ; without which Con- 
xderations eyery Evil that threatens or befals me 
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| is pare #nmingled Miſery, againſt which there is no 
Fence or Cordial in Reaſon or Philoſophy. For ſup- 
poſe I ſhould- argue with the ancient Moralilts, 
) thatevery 1] Accident that befals me is fatal, as 
f 


being the Effect of ſome neceſſary Cauſe that is 
without my Power or Diſpoſal, and therefore ?cis 
unreaſonable for me to grieve at it ; this will be ſo 

- © far from any way mollifying the Anguiſh of my 
, & Mind, that *cwill rather inrage and inflame ir. 
e & Forthat my Calamity is fatal, ſo that it is not 
2 in my Power to avoid or remove it, is rather an 
e MW Arggravation than a Diminution of it. Or ſup- 
P m.. I ſhould reaſon as the ſame Moraliſts other- 
o & whiles do, Why ſhould I grieve at the Evils that 
t 8 befal me, when alas! my Grief will be ſo far 
from leſſening them that "twill rather encreaſe and 
'e WH -mwaltiply them, contribute new Yenome ta their 
Stings,and render them more pungent and doloro ; 
x 8 What a faint Cordial would it be to my oppreſſed 
o W Mind, to conſider that my Grief will but a#gment 
ie W my Load? Itis ſome Eaſeto a dejected Soul to 
xr 8 vent its Griefs in Moans and Lamentations, 
f- © which while ſhe ſeeks to ſmother in a ſullen ſileme 
n W like impriſoned Wind will breed a Colich in her 
oe I Bowels; andisit nota ſadthing that I muſt deny 
1- W my ſelf the only Solace of a miſerable man, for 
te I fear of augmenting my Miſery ? Again, ſuppoſe 
p- I ſhould reaſon thus with the ſame Authors, that 
;- © Aflictions are zndifferent things, avd in them- 
e- 8 {elves neither good nor evil, but indiffcrently :m- 
le I proveable into Miſchiefs or Benefits ;, this | confeſs 
y | were a good Argument, ſuppoſing that the Atflicti= 
1- 8 on came from a good God, who can extratt Good 
out of all our Eyils, and render the rankeft Poyſon 
» HMeditte 
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Medicinal ; but otherwiſe you will find ?tis but a 
cold Comfort to call your Miſery by anather name; 
For if there be no God to temper our” Evils, and 
to ordain and direft them to wiſe and good Ends, 
we ſhall find in the iſſue they will prove themſelves 
Evils to us by what ſofe Name ſoceyer we may call 
them.  Againy and toname no more, Suppoſe 1 
ſhould reaſon thus, as theſe Maſters of Morality 
do, that to bear Affiftions with an unconcerned 
Mind is brave, and manly, and generow; that it 
is an Argument of a great and Heroich mind, that 
hath raiſed it ſelf above the reach of Misfortunes; 
I readily confeff ſo it is, ſuppoſing a'man hath 
good reaſon thus to bear his Afﬀflidtions,' which is 
| the Queſtion in debate; for then'it'is the Tri- 
umph of Reaſon over Paſſion, and an illuſtrious In- 
ſtance of a well fortified mind ; but if we bave 
reaſon for it, all theſe glorious Words, Generom, 
Brave, &c. are nothing but empty Flaſh and mer: 
Rodomontado. For for a man to be #nconcerned 
with Evils without reaſon, is ſo far from being ge- 
nerous and brave, that *tis an Argument of his 
brutal Sexpidity and Fool-hardinefi. But yer ſup- 
poſing that there is no God, thefe are the main Ar- 
2uments we have to ſupport our ſelves under any 
Calamity. But alas, ſuch real Griefs of ours are 
not to be redreſs?d with pretty' Sayings'and grave 
Sentences,. which tho? they may look -takingly at 
a Diſtance, will when we come to apply and ex- 
perience them force us to prononnce. as Job did of 
his Friends,: miſerable Comforters are' ye all, and 
Phyficians of no value. 'So that were we left deſti- 
xute of God and a Providence, and of all thoſe 


6lefjed Supports we derive from thence, we were 
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of all Creatures the moſt miſerable. For in this 
ſtate of things we are compaſſed about with A4:- 
ſeries and Mrfortunes, and which without God is 
our greateſs Misfortune, we have a thing called 
Reaſon within our Breaſt, which is very #ngenious 
in giving Stings to our Miſeries, and vexing us 
with cutting Refletions on them, bur js not able 
to gualifie one Grief, or miniſter. one dram of /0- 
lid Comfort to us. 

But when we lift up our Eyes to God, there are 
ſuch vaſt and innumerable Comforts flowing down 
to us from the Conſideration of his Nature and 
Providence, as are ſufficient not only to «lay our 
Sorrows, but to convert them into Foys and 7ri- 
wmphs. For in him we behold not only an infi- 
nite Wiſdom that always knows what is beſt for us, 
but alſo an infinite Goodneff that always wills whar 
it knows to be ſo, and an infinite Power that al- 
ways does what it wills; and whilſt we ſee and 
conſider this, there is nothing in the World can 
happen amiſ/ to us; Welcome Pain, welcome 
Pleaſure, welcome Loſf, welcome Gain, welcome 
Diſgrace, welcome Honour; for if we have bur 
God our Friend, we may ſecurely depend upon it, 
that whatever befalls us is beſt for us. 

Who but a Mad-man therefore would ever e- 
ſpouſe the Cauſe of Arhesſm, or make it his In- 
tereſt to exclude God out of the World ? Indeed 
were he an enviows, maliciow, or tyrannical Being, 
that repined at the Happineſs of his Creatures, 
and watched all opportunities to plague or deſtroy 
them, ?rwere but reaſonable we ſhould endeavour 
to quit our Minds of the Belief of him; but to 
imagine it our intereſt to believe there is no ſuch 
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Being in the World as a Good God, that out of 
the immenſe Benignity of his Nature eſpvaſes our 
Intereſt, and rakes care of our Happineſs; that 
underſtands our Wants, and compaſſionates our 
©ufferings, and is able and willing to ſupport and 
ril:evens; that requires nothing of us but what is 
fer our” good, and: will infinitely reward us for 
Coing that which is beſt for our ſelves, that con- 
nives at our Follies, and pirzes our Infirmities, and 
' Pon our unfeigned Repentance is ready to be re- 
c:nciled tous, even when we wilfally and preſump- 
rueuſly provoke him ;, to Imagine it, I ſay, our In- 
tereit' ro ſhake off the Belief of ſuch a bleſſed Be- 
ing as this, is the utmoſt height of Folly and Mad- 
. neſt, | For *twere doubtleſs a thouſand times more 
tolerable for Men that the Sur ſhould be pulled 
down from the Firmament, and all the Lights of 


Heaven extinguiſhed, than that the Belief. of a 

Ged ſhould be baniſhed from the World, the ab- 

ſence' of which would over-ſpread Mankind with 

ſuch a diſmal Night of Horror and Deſpair and 

Blackneſs of Darkneſs, as would render all w/e 

2nd conſidering Men _— of their Beings, and 
a 


cauſe” them to wiſh a thouſand times over, ' as for 
the ntmoſ# Good they could deviſe for themſelves, 
O that there were ſuch a Being as a God at the 
Helm of the World, that ſo the Aﬀeirs of it 
might be ſteered by an infinite Power, that is al- 
wavs direfted by an infinite Wiſdom, and always 
bvafſed and inclined by an infinite Goodneſs ! What 
then can be more brutiſh or zrrational, than for the 
ſike of a few baſe Luſts that are the Scandal of 
o'r Nature, the Bane'of our Society, the Fexation 
of cut Lives, and the Diffurbance of all our Hap- 
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nineſs,to baniſh the Belief of a God from our Minds 
which is the Foundation of our Hope, and the only 
ſupport we can rationally depend on. 

IV. The Atheiſt concludes for that ſide of the 
Queſtion which is infinitely the moſt «nſafe and 
hazardous. He who believes there « a God and 
atts accordingly, runs a very ſmall and inconfige- 
rable Venture if in the iſſue of things he ſhould 
chance to be miſtaken; he only ventures the diſ- 
ſatisfying a few extravagant Luſts, the croſſing 
ſome irregular Inclinations of his Nature, which 
if he had gratified would have vexed and tormented 
him, and entangled his Life with a thouſand :4 
Circumſtances; he only ventures ſome Prayers 
and ſome Tears, ſome Watchings and Struglings 
and Contentions with himfelf, and perhaps ſome 
Reproaches and Per ſecutions for Righteouſneſs ſake, 
in Exchange for which he hath commonly a health- 
ful and a proſperous,an even, ſafe and contented Life, 
aquiet and a Triumphant Conſcience, and a joyous 
Expectation of a bliſsful Erernity to come, which 
do outweigh all the /ncommodities he ventures, all 
the Pains he undergoes, and all.the Pleaſures of 
which he debars himſelf; and if in the Concluſion 
when he reſigns tp his Breath,ir appears that there 
isneither God nor Heaven nor Hell, his Condition 
will be altogether as good as the Atheiſts, with 
whom he will ep quietly in the ſame Duſt under 
the ſame everlaſting Inſenſibility. 

But' on the contrary, the Atheiſt by bel:eving 
that there is no God and a&ing accordingly, runs 
the moſt deſperate Hazard in the World. For 
beſides that he throws away the main Support and 
Comfort of his Life, and lays himſelf oper - all 
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Contingencies, and reſigns up the Satufation of 
a good Conſcience together with the Hopes of x 
bleſſed Faturity, and all the innumerable Foys it 
abounds with ; beſides all which, 1 ſay, he ven- 
tures to be eternally wretched and miſerable in the 
World: to come, and expoſes himſelf naked and 
defenceleſs to the unquenchable Wrath of an ever- 
living God; in Exchange for all which he hath ng 
other preſent Compenſation, but the Pleaſure; 
of a ritoms and twmultuary Life, which do always 
die away in the Enjoyment, and are generally 
daſht and ſophiſticated with a thouſand very ſat 
and--uncomfortable Circumſtances. And then if 
when he concludes this preſent Scene of Life, ht 
ſhould find himſelf miſtaken in his Atheiſtical Con 
fidence, and be unexpectedly ſummoned to : the 
Tribunal of that God, whoſe Being and Amuths 
rity he hath ſo peremptorily denied and affron 
zed, and from thence be tranſmitted into a ds/1 
Eternity, there to [anguiſh out an everlaſting Exi- 
ſtence in remedileſs Woes and unpritied Lamentati 
ons; how would it aſtoziſh. and: confound him to 
find his confident Infidelity. baffled by ſuch a we 
ful Experiment, when. inſtead of being aſizep in! 
ſtate of Silence and Tnuſenſibility, which was tht 
thing he depended.on, he ſhall find himſelf wafirs 
to a ſtrange Shoar, and there landed among Dt 
wvils and miſerable Spirits, in a ſtate of endlc/i 
eaſeleſs and remeaileſs Calamity ! How blank ai 
forlorn will the Fool look to find himſelf thus f- 
rally miſtaken ? and yet for all be knows this maj 
be the Reſult and Iſſue of things. So that *cis3 
very ſmall Hazard you ſee that good Men run 
compared with that of the Athesft , for ſhout 
the 
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chey be miſtaken, "their Condition will be as good 
as his at the winding up of the Bottom ; but if 
they ſhould not, it will be 5nfinitely better, 

It is ſtoried of a certain Hermite, who being 
retired from the World, led a very ſevere and 
mortified Life , that being one day met by two 
Cardinals, who were riding by with a very Pom- 
pous Equipage, was thus acoſted by them, Father, 
why ſhould you thus mortifie and mmacerate your 
ſelf by retiring from the Glories and Pleaſures of 
this Life ? Suppoſe now that after all your Relj- 
gious Severities, there ſhould be neither a God nor 
a future World to reward you, would it not be 
egregious Folly in you thus to throw away preſent 
Enjoyments for future Nothings ? To which 
the good Man, preſently returned this Anſwer, 
But, Sirs, ſuppoſe there ſhould be a God and a 
future World to puniſh you, would it not be 
epregious Folly in you, to run ſuch a deſperate , 
Venture as you do of being everlaſtingly miſera- 
ble, for the ſake of a few momentany Honours and 
Advancements ? Upon which, as the Story ſaith, 
the Cardinals being convinced, went away very 
penſive, And herein doubtlefs the honeſt Her- 
mite was very much in the right. For were ir a 
Moot-point whether there be a God or #0, one 
wonld think'm' a matter of ſuch #nſpeakable Mo- 
ment, and where the Hazard on each fide is fo in- 
finitely uhequal, there is no Man in his Wits but 
would chooſe the ſafeſt ſide, and make that his 
Rule and Principle to live by. In this therefore 
the Atheiſt is juſtly chargeable with the moſt de- 
Iperate Folly, that whereas at leaſt he might be 
ſafe, if not eternally Happy, by believing _ 
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there & a God and ating accordingly, he rather 
chuſes to venture being eternally —_— by 
believing there #s none, and ating as if there were 
None. in ſhort, this is the plain ſtate of the Caſe, 
if I believe that God &, and af conſonantly, I 
ſhall be ſafe if he be zoe, andeternally happy if he 
be; whereas if I believe that he is nor, 1 am ſure 
to be miſerable for ever if he be, and amonly ſafe 
from being miſerable for ever if he be zot; and 
this bgjng the Caſe, I leave any man to judge 
which of the two is in Prudence more eligible, t 
peraduenture of being happy for ever or of bein 
miſerable for ever, ſuppoſing both to be equa 
probable. But, 

V. The Atheiſt concludes for the unſafeſt ſide 
of the Queſtion upon the greateſt Vncertaintie: 
inthe World. - One would think before-a man 
aſſented to a Concluſion, the Conſequence of 
which, if he ſhould be -miftaken, will be for ever 
* Fatal tohim, he ſhould be fo wi/e atleaſt as to look 
before he leap, and ſatisfie himſelf of the Ground: 
he-cancludes on, and not to give up his Afent upon 
every doubtful and wncertain Appearance. Now 
that part of the Queſtion which the Atheiſt «ſ- 
ſents to, is of ſuch mighty Conſequence as that 
ſhould it prove falſe he is /oft for ever ; and there- 
fore one would think it concerned him to be very 
ſure of his hand, and take care. that his Aſſent be 
Founded upon very ſtrong and undeniable Evidence, 
inſtead of which he aſſerts at -a venture, and 
grounds his Belief upon the moſt ſandy Founda- 
tions, For 

I. He concludes for a pure Negative. 

1. He concludes fpr it upon a bare Toflog, 
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II, He concludes for it againſt the beſt Evidence 
that the conrrary will admit. 

I. He concludes for a pare Negative. All men 
ate agreed that *cis a very hard thing to prove a 
Negative ;, but to prove a pure Negative is im- 
poſſcble, unleſs the Exiſtence of the thing which it 
denies implies an expreſs Contradiftion, *Tis trues 
where a thing v5ſibly exiſts ſo that we can perceive 
as well how it doth ot exiſt as how it doth, we 
may with as good Evidence deny as affirm; but 2s 
for pure Negatives which deny the very Exiſtence 
of ſuch things as may poſſibly exiſt, it is impollible 
to be certain of them without an infinite Under- 
ſtanding. For before we can be ſure that what is 
net in owr Underſtanding is not in Natzre, we muſt 
be ſure that whatſoever « in Nature, i in our Un- 
derſtanding, otherwiſe a thouſand things may bez 
tho? we do not anderſtand them. As for Inſtance, 
Unleſs I were ſure that I had the perfet ap or 
Geography of fuch a Country in my Head, it is 
impoſſible I ſhould be ſere that there is no ſuch 
Town, or City, or Region belonging thereunto 
and ſo unleſs 1 were ſure that the Coſmography or 
Univerſal Map of Nature were perfectly delineas 
ted on my Vnderſtanding, I cannot poſitively af- 
firm that ſuch or ſuch a Being doth zor actually 
exiſt. So that asa great Divine of our own hath 
well obſerved upon this very Argument, after all 
that can be ſaid againſt a thing this will fil be rrwe, 
that many things poſlibly are which we know not 
of, and that many things more may be than are. 
For unleſs our Underftanding were extended to 
the whole Compaſs of Nature, there may be, for 
all we know, ten thoufand things in Nature which 
are 
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are not in our Vnderſtanding. So that concerning 
pure Negatives we can never be certain, unleſs the 
things which they deny be abſulutely 5-poſſible, 
and imply, in the very Notion of their Exiſtence, 
a plain Contradittion ;, which cannot be ſaid of the 
Exiſtence of God. For by God we mean nothing 
but a Being endowed with all poſſible Perfeltions; 
and to ſay that it is :mpoſſible that there ſhould be 
any ſuch Being as is endowed with all the PerfeQi- 
ons that ?cis poſſible for a Being to be endowed with, 
is to aſſert Poſſibilities impoſſible, which is a Con- 
tradition i# Terms. Since therefore this Nega- 
tive \that there is #0 God, denies that which is 
poſſible in its Nature, and which implies not the 
leaſt Shadow of ConitradiCtion, it is impoſſible, 
ſuppoſing it were true, for any finite Underſtanding 
to be certain of it, What Man in his Wits then 
would ever preſume to deny the Being of God, and 
to ſtake his everlaſting Fate on it, when lie knows 
beforehand that h@cannot be ſ#re that his Denial 
is true, and that if it prove falſe he is loſt for 
ever. Alas! what is this bat to throw Dice for 
our Souls, and to vegyuere our Salvation on a wild 

Uncertainty ? | | 
II. The Atheiſt concludes for a pure Negatio! 
upon a bare Poſſibility. One would think in 2 
Matter of fuch infinite moment, men ſhould t 
leaſt beſo wiſe as not to conclude without ſtrong 
Probabilities, where theycan find noCertaznty to re- 
lie on ; but ſo deſperately fool-hardy is the Atheiſl 
as to ſuſpend his Faith, and with that his Salvation, 
upon the bare Poſſibility that there may be no God. 
For when he is urged with thoſe Arguments ot 
God's Being, that are dtawn from the your 
ON- 
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Contrivance of the World, he hath no other way 
to evade them, but by endeavouring to demon- 
ſtrate how by the neceſſary Laws of Matter and 
Motion, things might poſhibly be ſb»ſfled together 
as they are without the Agency and Direttion of a 
God; and yeteven in th# Attempt ſo many inex- 
tricable Difficulties preſent themſelves as have 
puzled and confounded the acuteſt Wits that were 
everengagedinit; and white with all their Art 
and Contrivance they have been framing their Hy- 
potheſis of the Exiſtence of this World without a 
God, they have been forced not only to beg ſome 
Principles, but alſo to aſſert others that upon Ex- 
amination have been found repzgnant to the Nas 
ture of things; and when all is done, if both 
were true, yet are they altogether inſafficient to 
ſolve a thouſand Phenomena in Nature. So that the 
utmoſt that the moſt learned and inquiſitive As» 
theiſt could ever pretend to, was to advance A- 
theiſm to a grand perhaps, and by endeayouring 
to demonſtrate how things might poſſibly be as they 
are without a God, to prove that ?cis poſſible there 
none; and yet when all is de their molt zngenzous 
Endeavours are only a Demonſtration that the moſt 
acute and witty Men may be miſtaken, For what a 
hopelef kind of Task is it to ſhew how that may be 
the EffeCt of a blind Chance or Neceſſity, which 
hath all the CharaCters of a wiſe Deſign and Con- 
trivance fairly imprinted on it ? How 1s it poſſible 
for an #ndeſigning Chance tofit Means to Ends, or 
Ends to Natures, or ſo to proportion Parts to one 
another as to make a comely Symmetry in the whole, 
and this in ter thouſand Inſtances and not fail in 
one? How often, as the aboye-named _—_ 
rom 
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from Tully diſcourſes, mighta Man after he hath 
ſhakea together a Sett of Letters in a Bag, fling 


them out upon the ground, before they would fall 
Into an exact Poem, or make good a Difcourſe in 
Proſe? And may not a little Book be as eaſily 
made by Chance as the great Yolume of the World, 
in which there is ſuch an snexhanuſtible Treaſure of 
rich Senſe and Contrivance? Orhow long might 
a Man be 1n ſprinkling Colours upon a Canvas 
with a careleſs Hand, before they would happen 
to fall into the exact Picture of a Man ? And is 2 
Man eaſier made by Chance than his Pifture ? Why 
may we not as wel} conceive the moſt regular 
. Building in the World to be framed by a caſual 
Concourſe of Stone and Iron and Timber, as that 
theſe blind and rambling parts of matter ſhould 
chance to place themielves ſo- orderly in the 
World, and to obſerve ſuch an exa& Harmony 
and Decorum as if they kepe Time with the Muſical 
Laws -of ſome almighty Mind, that compoſed 
their Meaſures and regulated their Motions up and 
down in the Univerſe ? 

But granting theWtheiſt what he fo eagerly 
tho? wnſuccefifully coitends for, that it is poſſible 
all this might happen by mere Chance, and confe- 
quently that there may be zo God inthe World, 
would any Man in his Wits found his Faith upon? 
mere Poſſibility, when *ewill be as much as his Soul 
is worth if he ſhould happen to be miſtaken ? Ir is 
poſſible that ſhould he throw himſelffrom the Top 
of a high Steeple, the Air between may be ſo con- 
denſed asto bear him up and preſerve him from be- 
ing d4aſht in pieces by his Fall ; but would you not 
think the Man ſtark mad that ſhould: venrare his 
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Neck upon that Poſſib:lity? And yet it is a far 
more deſperate Venture that the Atheiſt makes, by 
thus hazaraing his Soul to eyerlaſting Deſtruttion, 
upon'a bare poſſibility that there may be no God tv 
deſtroy him. , , | pe 
HI. The Atheiſt concludes againſt the beſt e- 
vidence that the Contrary will admit. For, th;t 
there & a God we. have as ful! Evidence as the 
Matter could bear if there were one, and to re- 
quire more is abſurd and unreaſonable, For let us 


at preſent ſuppoſe, but for Argument-ſake, that 


there were ſuch an infinite Spirit in the World ; 


4 Spirit, that were as wiſe, and as good, and as 


powerful as he whom we call God is ſuppoſed to 


be ; ſuppoſing, I ſay, there were ſuch a Spiric 


altually exiſting, we could not have greater Evi- 
dence of it than we have already that he atually 
exiſts, For we could not ſee him; with our Eyes, 
becauſe we ſuppoſe him to be a Spirit, we could 
not demonſtrate his Exiſtence 4'priors or from any 
Cauſe, becauſe being the firſt Cauſe he muſt be 
un-cauſed or Self-Originated. It remains there- 
fore that the only Demonſfration we could give 
of his Being, is. that which we call 2 poſterior: or 
from ſuch ſenſible Effelts as can only be aſcribed 
to the Power, and Wiſdom, and Goodneſs of ſuck 
a Being; and of ſuch Effects as theſe we have 
infinite Inſtances, before us. For in ſum, we have 
all this v:ſeble World about us, whoſe changeable 
Nature demonſtrates it to be the Effect of ſome 
ſuperiour Cauſe, and whoſe unſpeakable Yaſt- 
ne, Beanty, and Contrivance argues It to be the 
Effe& of Gone moſt wiſe, and. good, and power fi:l 
Cavfe. For as to the _ whatfoeyer is wo 

|; able 
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«ble cannot ſelf-exiſt, but mult neceſſarily pro- 
ceed from ſome ſuperior Cauſe ; becauſe whatſo- 
ever Self-exiſts is neceſſarily, and whatſoever is ne- 
ceſſarily is always the ſame ;, that which is without 
any Cauſe cannot bat be, and that which is thw 
or ths without any Cauſe, cannot but be ſo or ſo 
for ever; and conlequently if the World were of 
i ſelf without any Cauſe, it would not only be 
necellarily, but alſo be ſuch as it & neceſſarily and 
unchangeably ; but contrariwiſe we plainly per- 
ceive that it runs a perpetual Courſe of Change and 
Alteration, that its Parts are contihuafly altering 
their Figure, and ſhifting their Places with one 
another, whercas if this Parr were of it ſelf n& 
ceſlarily, 2s it muſt be if the Whole be fo, it would 
neceſſarily be where it is and what it js eternally. 
And ſince the Mutability of this World argues 
it to he the Effect of /ome ſuper iour Cauſe, | 
would fain know whetlicr couſidering the Yaſt- 
neſ, and Beauty, and Contrivance of \r, it be not 
moſi reaſonable to attribute it ro ſuch an al- 
good, all-wiſe, and Almighty Cauſe as we ſuppoſe 
God to be. For what leſs than an znfinite Power 
can bear a due Proportion to ſuch 2 vaſt and in 
menſe World ? Should you enter into 2 vaſt and 
magnificent Palace, ard find no Creature in it, but 
a company of Mice or Weaſels, could you poſli- 
bly believe that theſe zmporene Vermin built it ? 
And yet the building of the moſt Royal Palace 
doth not ſo much exceed the Power of theſe weak 
Animals, as the building of this World doth the 
Power of any Cauſe but a God. Bur then if we 
conſider the infinite amber of Beings in the 


World that are capable of Happineſs, 2nd the v4f 
Provyi- 


© 
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Proviſions that are made to entertain them accot- 
ding to their ſeveral Capacities, we cannot but 
”" thence conclude that the Power which made them 
If was ated by an infinite Goodneg. Laſtly, if we 
conſider the rare and admirable Contrivance of 
jo the ſeveral Parts of the World ; how perfett 
of WE each one is in its Kind, how exaQly fitted to each 
other, and what a lovely Symmetry and Proportion 
id they all make in the whole, how can we otherwiſe 
I WF imagine but that that Power and Goodneſs which 
od Bf cauſed: it was direffed by an infirire Wiſdom ? So 
"$4 Wthat the World is ſuch an Eff:& as openly pro- 
nc BE claims its Cauſe to be a God; and if this Evidence 
© WW of God?s Exiſtence will not convince Men, they 
10 re impregnably fortified againſt a# Conviction 
and if God ſhould carry them into theſe infinite 
Spaces that are beyond the Limits of this World, 
and ehere command a New One inco Being, 


f-Wuwbile they ſtood looking on, and ſaw it ſpringing 
wot Wout of nothing, they might with as good reaſon 
- onclude that World to be nothing but a fortui- 
D 


tow Concourſe of inſenſible Parts of Matter, as 
hey now do that rhb# is ſo. So that in fine, he 


1 What denies God after all theſe - DemonFrations 
0d Which he hath given of himſelf, is out of the 
- each of Argument, and if he purſue his own 
(ſj- 


Principles, can never be convinced by any poſſible 
Reaſons. ' And what a deſperate Folly 1s it for 
Men to embrace a Belief, which ſhould they be 
iſtaken draws after it everlaſting Ruin, when they 
ave all the Reaſons to the contrary that the Mat- 
ter is capable of ? W har is this hut to ſhat theif 
yes, and caſt themſelves blindfold on their own 
DeſtruFtion, and to reſolve to wink, hard and be- 
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lizve aga:nft all poſſible Reaſons, that ſo they may 
ruin themſelves without any Interruption ? 

VI. And Laſtly, The Atheiſt plainly contra. 
difts himſelf in his own Concluſion. For by deny- 
ing; that God is, he neceſſarily denies the Poſſb 
lity of his Being. For if he be not, it is impoſ- 
ſible he ſhould ever be ; becauſe Erernity of Being 
is included in the NVorrox of him. For when we 
ſpeak of God, we mean by him a Being that iz 
before all Canſes, and the Cauſe of all Cauſes 
and that therefore oweth not his Being to any prin 
Cauſe, but doth neceſſarily, independently, and « 
ternally exiſt. So that if he be not now, he car 
not be at all, becauſe he muſt begin to be, whid 
is contradictory to the very eſſential Notion and 
Idea of him. For jf he ſhould ever begiz to be, 
ke cannot be Eternal; and if he be not Ereynal 
cannot be God. So that to ſay God is zoe, is ly 
neceſſary Conſequence to-ſay he canet be at all 
and yet by a God we mean at the ſame time 
Being that is endowed with all the poſſible Perfeii; 
ons that a Being ts capable of. Wherefore as |; 
ſaying that God is nor, we do by Conſequence al- 
ſert that it. is smpoſſible he ſhould ever be, ſo bj 
aſſerting that it is impoſſible he ſhould ever be, ne 
do in effect aſſert this groſs Contradiction ; tha 
it is impoſſible ſach a Being ſhould ever be as in 
cludes all the Perfeions that are poſſible to a Be 
ing. Thus in the ſame Breath we pronounce that 
God car and cannot be, that *tis poſſible he xx, and 
yet impoſſible he ſhould ever be. For by ſaying 
that he is a Being endowed with all the poſſi 
PerfeCtions of Being, we expreſly affirm that it 
1s poſſible he may be ; but by ſaying that there ! 
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no ſuch Being attually exiſting, we do as expreſly 
aſſert that it is #mpoſſible he ſhould ever be. He 
therefore who aſſerts that God is nor, doth by 
neceſſary Conſequence aſſert this expreſs Contra- 
dition, that it 1s impoſſible there ſhould ever be 4 
Being as perfeft as it is poſſible. And when if there 
e a God, Mens eternal Fate depends bur upon 
elieving that he & and atting accordingly, what a 
monſtrous Folly is it for Men to contraditt them- 
ſelves to deny him ? 'what is this but to ſake their 
Souls upon it, that the very firſ# Principle of rea- 
oning is falſe, and put their Fate upon this de- 
berate Iſſue, that unleſs both Parts of a Contra- 
tittion prove true, they mult 3nevitably periſh for 
ver ? 

And now having ſhewn you from what malig- 
ant Cauſes Atheiſm ſprings, and how deſpe- 
cely fooliſh and unreaſonable it is in it ſelf, let 
s all endeavour by the ſerious Conſideration of 
what hath been ſaid, to fortifie our Minds againſt 
t. And ſince this Propoſition, That God 5, 1s the 
rime Foundation of af Religion, it concerns us 
ill to uſe our utmoſt Diligence to eſtabliſh our 

inds in the firm and ftedfaſt Belief of it; and 
bis we cannot fail to do, if we heartily endea- 
our it. For the Arguments of God's Being do 
hine all round about us with ſuch a clear and 
onvincing Light, that we need do no more than 

{Wuſt opex' our Eyes to it, and d:ſpe! thoſe miſchic- 
Tous Cauſes from our Wills, that hide and obſcure 

t from our Underſtandings. And when once we 
Wave throughly ſerled the Belief of God?s Be- 
Ws in our Minds, it will mightily influence all our 
Powers of Action; it will :nvite our Hope, and 
L 3 alarm 
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lizve ag a:nft all poſſible Reaſons, that ſo they may 
ruin themſelves without any Interruption ? 

VI. And Laſtly, The Atheiſt plainly contra 
difts himſelf in his own Concluſion. For by deny- 
ing: that God is, he neceſſarily denies the Poſſb 
lity of his Being. For if he be or, it is tmpoſ:- 
ſible he ſhould ever be ; becauſe Erernity of Being 
is included in the Noerrox of him. For when we 
ſpeak of God, we mean by him a Being that is 
before all Cauſes, and the Cauſe of all Cauſes 
and that therefore oweth not his Being to any prin 
Cauſe, but doth neceſſarily, independently, and « 
ternally exiſt. So that if he be not ow, he car- 
not be at all, becauſe he muſt begin to be, whid 
is contradictory to the very eſſential Notion and 
1dea of him. For if he ſhould ever begir to be 
ke cannot be Eternal; and if he be not Eternal bk 
cannot be God. So that to ſay God is zoe, is bj 
neceſſary Conſequence to-ſay he cannot be at all 
and yet by a God we mean at the ſame time 
Being that ts endowed with all the poſſible Perfetis 
ons that a Being us capable of. Wherefore as bj 
ſaying that God is ot, we do by Conſequence al- 
ſert that it, is *mpoſſible he ſhould ever be, ſo bj 
aſſerting that it is impoſſible he ſhould ever be, mt 
do in effect aſſert this groſs Contradiction ; that 
it is impoſſible ſach a Being ſhould ever be as in 
cludes all the Perfetions that are poſſible to a Be 
ing. Thus in the fame Breath we pronounce tha 
God can and cannot be, that *tis poſſible he zs, and 
yet impoſſible he ſhould ever be. For by ſaying 
that he is a Being endowed with all the poſſi 
PerfeRions of Being, we expreſly affirm that it 
Is poſſible he nay be ; but by ſaying that there i 
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no ſuch Being attzally exiſting, we do as expreſly 
aſſert that it is #mpoſſible he ſhould ever be. He 
therefore who aſſerts that God is zoe, doth by 
neceſſary Conſequence aſſert this expreſs Contra- 
lition, that it 1s impoſſible there ſhould ever be 5; 
Bring as perfett as it is poſſible. And when if there 
e a God, Mens eternal Fate depends bur upon 
elieving that he &# and atting accordingly, what a 
monſtrous Folly is it for Men to contraditt them- 
ſelves to deny him ? what is this but to fake their 
Souls upon it, that the very firſ# Principle of rea- 
oning is falſe, and put their Fate upon this de- 
berate Iſſue, that unleſs both Parts of a Contra- 
iition prove true, they mult inevitably periſh for 
yer ? 

And now having ſhewn you from what malig- 
nt Cauſes Atheiſm ſprings, and how deſpe- 
ately fooliſh and unreaſonable it is in it ſelf, ler 
s all endeavour by the ſerious Conſideration of 
zhat hath been ſaid, to forrifie our Minds againſt 
t. And ſince this Propoſition, That God 5, 1s the 
rime Foundation of al Religion, it concerns us 
ll to uſe our utmoſt Diligence to eſtabliſh our 
Minds in the firm and ftedfaſt Belief of it; and 
bis we cannot fail to do, if we heartily exdea- 
owr it, For the Arguments of God's Being do 
hine all round about us with ſuch a clear and 
onvincing Light, that we need do no more than 

{Wult opex our Eyes to it, and 4:/pel thoſe miſchics 

'ous Cauſes from our Wills, that hide and obſcure 

t from our Underſtandings. . And when once we 
ave throughly ſerled the Belief of God's Be- 
ag in our Minds, ic will mightily influence all our 
Powers of Action; it will :nvite our Hope, and 
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alarm our Fear, and Addreſs to every Paſſion in yy 
that is capable of Perſwaſion, and be an everliving 
Spring of Religion within us; for God is an Oh- 
ject 1o. infinitely Great in himſelf, and of ſuch 
infinite Moment and Concernment' 0 He, that ?tis 
next to impoſſible we ſhould firmly believe that he 
&, without being vigeronſly impreſs*d with rel. 
gious Aﬀections upon: the Conſideration of 'his 
Being. | FN | | 
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of the Neceſlity of acknowledging the 
divine Providence to oblige us to be 
truly Religious. 


God hath upon the Minds of Men, pro- 

ceeds immediately from the Belief of his 
Providence, without which we are no way con- 
cerned or intereſted in him. For a God withour a 
Providence is a ſolitary kind of Being that lives 
alone from the World, altogether retired within 
himſelf, and never looky abroad or any ways inter- 
meddles with any thing without ;, and what have 
we todo with a Berg that hath nothing to do with 
w or our af airs, bur lives apart from us in ſome 
wunacceſſible Retirement, where neither we can go 
to him nor he come to #5? So that it is by his Pro- 
vidence that all Correſpondence and Intercourſe be- 
tween God and his.Creatures is maintained ; which 
being taken away, he is as nothing tos, and we 
are asnothing to him. For what doth ic ſignite 
to #4 that there is a certain excel/ent Being called 
God, ſitting on the Top of the Heavens with his 
Arms-folded in his Boſom, and who doth nothing 
there but enjoy himſelf in a quiee Contemplation 
of his own Perfe&ions, without regarding any 
thing withour him, or doing cither good or burt 
L 4 to 


J'* main Influence which the Belief of a 
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tothe World ? Such a God is nothing but a great 
Cypher inthe WorJd, that only makes a glorious 
Flouriſh, but is as inſignificant as no God at all. 
Forto what purpoſe ſhould we pray to a God that 
is nct at lcſſute to bear us, or hope in a God that 1s 
net concerned to help us? What ſhould move us 
th love a God that beſtows no Good, or to fear a 
God that inflicts no Evzl, or to obey a God that 
hath no Regard of our Atons? Why ſhould we 
1h:nk him if we receive nothing from him? For 
what ſhould we prarſe him if he be no ways bene- 
f.cial tothe World ? And wherein ſhould we #m- 
caich m | he ſits tif and does nothing, and exer- 
ciſ.s ni her 7iſdom,nor Goodntf,, nor Juſtice, not 
Mercy to wards any thing without him ? All which 
PFerſeftions of the Deity without a Providence 
2 utterly void and wſelef. For his Providence is 
the greit Sphere of Ativity wherein he exerciſes 
«rd difplays his PerfeCtions, wherein his Powet 
exccutes the Contrivances of his Wiſdom, and 
is Wiſdom contrives the Methods of his Good- 
1G ; ſothat without his Providence all his Per- 
# (t;ons will ſignifie norhing. For what doth that 
\V:i1dom lignifie that conrrives nothing ? Or that 
Puwer which doth nothing? Or that Goodneſs 
ihat'is goed for nothing ? Or that Juſtice which 
{/i1riburcs nothing ? And yet juſt ſuch Cyphers are 
#1i the PerfeAtions of God, {uppoſe there is no Pro- 
»idence wheicin to employ and exerciſe them. And 
35 orice we v4catc and extingniſh theſe Perfeftions 
of God which ire the Graces which render him ſo 
*ullimeand Adorable, what Reaſon can move us 
tv Adore and Worſhip him ? For why ſhould we 
Concern our ſelves with a God who colicerns _— 
| TI wit 
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with no Body, and that either hath neither Power, 
nor Wiſdom, nor Goodnef,, or which to #s is the 
ſame, makes no «ſe of them ? So that the denial of 
God*s Providence, you ſee, directly cuts in ſunder 
all the Ties of Religion, by rendering him an #n- 
ſignificant Being to the World, 

In the Proſecution of this Argument I ſhall 
ſhew, Firſt, What of the divine Providence it is 
that is neceſſary to be believed in order to our being 
truly Religiow. Secondly, What Evidence there 
is to create in us thi Belief. Thirdly, The In- 
ſufficiency apd Unreaſonablenef of the common 
Pretences to /nfidelity in this matter. 


—— 
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SECT. L 


What it is we are to believe of the divine Prox 
Pidence. 


N General, it is not ſ«ffic:ent that we belive 
L this or that Part or Branch of it, but we muſt 
acknowledge the Whole; every Part whereof the 
Whole conſiſts being pregnant with very powerful 
Obligations to Religion. Now the Whole of Pro- 
vidence conſiſts in God's continual Conſervation, 


Poſſeſſion, Inſpetion, and Diſpoſal of all things, 


and Government of the rational World. So that the 
whole of it includes theſe five Parts or Branches, 


I]. God?s continual Conſervation of all things, . 
II. His continual Poſſeſſion of all things: 


WI, His 
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III. His continual »fpe:on of all things. 

I V. His continual Ordering and Diſpoſal of all 
things. 

V. His continual Government of the rational 
World. All which, as I ſhall ſhew, are highly 
neceſſary to be believed in order to our being truly 
Religions. 


I. To oblige us to be truly Religious, it is ne- 
ceſſary we ſhould believe that God continually «p- 
holds and conſerves all things. That he alone is 
the great Atlas on whoſe Almighty Shoulders the 
whole Frame of things depends. For tho? the 
works of Humane Art do often ſtand many Apes 
after the Workmans Hand is withdrawn from 
them, yet the reaſon is becauſe there is Something 
between chem and Nothing, viz. the pre-exiſting 
Matter of which they are formed ;, whereas the 
Works of God being all produced out of Nothing, 
have nothing between them, . but that crear:ve 
Power which produced them. And therefore as 
Mans Works would neceſlarily periſh were that 
pre-exiſting Matter taken away, which ſtands be- 
tween them and Nothing, ſo God*sWorks would ne- 
ceſſarily reſolve into nothing, ſhould that creative 
Power be withdrawn which ſtands between them 
and nothing. In ſhort pre-exiſting Matter is the 
Baſis of our Works, and creative Power of Gods ; 
and therefore as oxr Works muſt ceaſe to be, were 
their pre-exiſting Matter withdrawn, ſo God's 
Works muſt ceaſe to be were his creative Power 
withdrawn. So that 'tis the ſame almighty Power 
which raiſed the World ot of Nothing that keeps 
It from ſinking into nothing ; and that it « this Mo- 
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ment is 2$ much the Effect of divine Power, as 
that it was that Moment when it was firſt created. 
For the World was no more able to give it ſelf 
the fecond Moment of Being than ic was the firſt, 
nor the third than the ſecond, and ſo on through 
all the paſ# and farure Moments of its Being. For 
one Moment of Being is as much as another, and 
therefore to give a ſecond requires the ſame Power 
asto givea firſtz andif ſo, then each ſucceeding 
Moment of the world's Duration and Continuance, 
muſt be derived from the Cauſe of the firſ# Mo- 
ment of its Being. So that the Creation and Con- 
ſervation of the world, is only the ſame ACt con- 
tinuing and flowing on ( like a Line from a Mathe- 
matical Poine ) from the firf inſtant of its Being to 
the /aſt period of its Duration. And ſo the Scri- 
pture repreſents it; thus Nehemiab g. 6. Thos, 
even thou art Lord alone, than haſt made Heaven, 
the Heaven of Heavens with all their Hoſts, the 
Earth and all things that are therein, and thou pre- 
ſerveſt them alt ; and Atts 17. 25,28. he giveth 
ro all life and breath and all things, in him we live, 
and move,” and have our being ;, and Heb, 1. 3. he 
is ſaid to »pbold all things by the word of his Power. 
VVhich is a Truth of chat vaſt Importance to 
Religion, that it is hardly conceivable how it can 
F*bſift without it. For while we look on our ſelves 
as Beings that are independent from God, that 
do live, and breath, and ſubſiſt of our ſelves, 
without any new Supplies of Being from him, 
why ſhould we ſerve and worſhip him? VVhat 
reaſon have we to truſt in a Being from whom we 
expect no Swpport ? Or to render Homage to a Be» 


ing oh whom we have no Dependence ? So thee by 
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dubelieving this Part of the divine Providence, we 
do in effect cut off all Intercourſe between God and 
our ſelves, and lay an Jzbargo on Religion. For 
if we depend not on him, what have we to do with 
him? And if we owe not our Lives and Beings to 
his Power, what right hath he to ext our Obeds- 
ence? But while we look upon our ſelves as Beings 

that hang upon him, and derive every Breath and 
Moment of our Beings from him, ſo that ſhould 
he withdraw from us that Almighty Arm that ſu- 
ſtains us, and leaveus to ſubſiſt of our ſelves, we 
mult preſently drop into nothing, how can we for- 
bear without infinite Stupidity and. Ingratitude to 
deyote our ſelves and all our Powers and Faculties 
to his Service ? For what a ſtupid wretch ſhould I 
be ſhould I not ſtudy to pleaſe him upon whom I 
know my Life and Being depends, and who mere- 
ly by withdrawing his Hand from underneath me 
can let me ſk into nothing when he pleaſes? and 
what an wngrateful wretch ſhould I be ſhouldI re- 
fuſe to honour, worſhip and obey him, from whom 
I draw every Breath 1 breath, and derive zew life 
and Being every moment ? 

L1. It is alſo neceſſary we ſhould believe that 
God poſſeſſes all things ; that he hath not given away 
this world from himſelf, and caſt it out of his 
own Diſpoſal as a common Scramble among men z 
but that he hath reſerved to himſelf an abſolute, 
wnalienable and independent Propriety in all that we 
enjoy and poſſef, For all things owe their Being to 
bim as he is the Creator and Vpholder of them z and 
therefore whatſoever & muſt neceſſarily be bs, be- 
cauſe it is by his Power and Providence. And if 
we who att by the Power of God, and can do no- 
thing 
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thing without him, may claim a Right to the Ef- 
fetts of our Invention and Induſtry, how much 
more may God who contrived and produced all 
things by his own independent Wiſdom and 
Power? For our Wiſdom and Power being God's, 
he hath a Sovereign Right to all the Efe&s of 
them z but his Witdom and Power are abſolutely 
bs own without Dependence on any ſuperiour 
Cauſe; and therefore whatſoever are the Effects 
of them muſt neceſſarily be h# by a moſt abſolute 
and independent Propriety. And accordingly he 
is ſtiled che poſſeſſor of Heaven and Earth, Gen. 
14-19. and Xoſes tells his People, Behold the Hea- 
ven and the Heaven of Heavens is the Lords, the 
Earth alſo and all that « therein, Deut. 10. 14. 
and the Earth, faith the Pſalmiſt, « the Lord®s and 
the fulnefs thereof, the World and they that "dwell 
therein ;, for he hath founded it upon the Sea, and 
prepared it upon the Flouds, Pſal. 24+ 1. and 50. 
12. and the Heavens, ſaith he again, are thine, the 
Earth alſo « thine ;, as for the World and the fuliieſ 
thereof thou haſt founded them, Pſal. 89. 11. 

God therefore, being the Supreme Proprietor of 
the world, there is nothing cawr be juſtly oxrs bur 
by his Will and Grant; and nothing can be ours 
by his Will, but what is honeſtly and juſtly ours. 
So that for us to ſe:/e upon any part of the world 
by Fraud, or Violence, or Oppreſſion, is to treſpþap 
upon God and invade his Property, and to. tear 
his World from him againſt his Will. Thus what- 
ſoever we poſleſs by Wrong, we poſſeſs as KIbbers 
and Invaders of God, and whatſoever we enjoy 
by Right, we enjoy as Tenants to the great Land- 


lord of the world; and without owning and ac- 
krrow- 
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knowledging this we cannot be truly Relsgroms. Fot 
if the + be not hb, why ſhould we pray to 
him for what we want of it, or praiſe him for 
what we enjoy? why ſhould we patiently ſubmit 
to his Diſpoſal when he deproves us of what we 
have? Or thankfully ackzowledge his Goodneſs 
when he ſupplies us with what we need? why 
ſhould we employ our Poſſeſſions in his Service, or 
think our ſelves obliged to retwrn him any part of 
them in pios or charitable works? Ina word, why 
ſhould we be contented with a ſmall ſhare, and 
abide by that »nequal Diviſion of things that is 
made in the wotld, and not endeavour to smcreafe 
our own poor Heap by pi/fering from other mens 
that are ten times bigger than ours? whence are 
theſe Obligations bur from this S»ppoſal, that God 
Is the ſupreme Proprietor and Poſſeſſor of all 'things; 
which being denied, there remains no ſol:4 Forn- 
dation of Reaſon for any of theſe great and ze- 
ceſſary Duties of Religion. 

III. Tooblige usto be truly religrows it is alfo 
neceſſary we ſhould believe that God is preſent 
with and r»ſpetts all things z that his divine Snb- 
ſtance is d4:;f#ſed through and circumfuſed about all 
things, ſoas to penetrate them within ag an univer- 
ſal Soxl, and contain them without as an univerſal 
Place. For ſo the Jewiſh DoCtors are wont to call 
God Hamakom,that is to ſay,the Place or Continent 
of all things ; becauſe all things are *ncompaſſed by 
him, and do live and move within his infinice Bo- 
ſom. For ſo in Scripture the divine Subſtance is 
deſcribed, as ſpreading it ſelf through and a round 
the world, even to the utmoſt poſſibility of Ex- 
renſion., Whither, ſaith the Pſalmiſt, ſhall 4 go 
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from thy Spirit, or whither ſhall I flee from thy pre- 
ſence ? If '; aſcend up into mall gra art ws, 
if I make my bed in Hell, behold thou art there, if 
Ttake the Wings of the Morning, and dwell in the 
uttermeſt parts of the Sea, even there ſhall thy Hand 
lead me,and thy right Hand ſhall bold me, Pal. 139. 
7, 8,9, 10. And Behold, ſaith Solomon, the Hea- 
ven'of Heavens cannot contain thee, 1 Kings 8. 27. 
yea do not I fill Heaven and Earth ? ſaith the Lord 
himſelf, Jer. 23. 24. 

Now tho? God's Omnipreſence be ſtriftly an At- 
tribute of his Eſſence, and not a part of his Pro- 
vidence, yet *tis ſuch an Attribute as znclades his 
univerſal Providence, and without ſuppoſing of 
which, an univerſal Providence can hardly be con- 
ceived. For if he co-exifts and be preſent with all 
things, he muſt be ſuppoſed to operate upon them z 
becauſe where ever be is, his.infinite Wiſdom and 
Power and Goodneſs are ; which in their own Na- 
ture arg ſuch ative PerfeCtions as cannot*be pre= 
ſent where ſuch a world of things are to be done, 
and fir till and do nothing." '-For how can we-con- 
ceive that infinite Wiſdom ſhonld be preſent where 
a world of things are to be ordeyed, and yet 'order 
nothing ? That infinite Power ſhould be preſent 
where a world of things are to be done, 'and yer 
do nothing ? Or that infinite Goodneff ſhould be 
preſent where a world of good is ro be done, and 
do no good at all ? Such an zdle, reſtive Preſence as 
this, 1s utterly inconſiſtent with ſuch a:ve Per- 
fetions. So that the Ommnipreſence of an infinite 
Power and Wiſdom, and Goodneſs neceſſarily ſup- 
poſes an univerſal Providence, and without ſuch an 
Omnipreſence an univerſal Proyidence can _ 
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be conceived. For how can God be preſent by 
any Power, or Virtue or Efficacy of his Nature, in 
any place from whence the real Subſtance of, his 
Duwinity is excluded ? How can he operate by his 
own immediate Efficiency where he is not ? Or ex- 
' tend his divine Power, and Wiſdom, and Good- 
neſs over all things, except his divine Subſtance in 
which theſe Attributes are, be co-extended with 
them. Every Agent muſt be where it at#s, becauſe 
it ats from its Being, and it is as poflible for that 
which is not to: operate, as for that which s to 
operate where it is ot ;, and hence Socrates being 
asked how it was poſlible for ee God to order al 
the Aﬀairs of the world ? returns this Anſwer, 
TooTroy x, TubToy 41.79, 36Goy 659 Sud dnehra ga 
3} Tarra arty, X) TATANE Taprivar x dtd, TAvTH 
STutafo dar, 3. 6, God.islo.great and vaſt a Being 
as that he hears and: ſez all things together, and is 
prefent every where, and takes care of all things at 
the ſame time. Thus God's Omnipreſence, you ſee, 
doth fo iinclude his, 4#verſal Providence that with 
it. ?tis pecefſary,and,mpithout. it inconceivable, 

And then from his.Preſence with all things, ne- 
ceſſarily follows. his Inſpection of all things z be- 
cauſe where ever he is,. his infinite Knowledge is, 
which'is inſeparable from his Being; and where 
ever his infinite Knowledge #, jt muſt neceſſarily 
haye athrongh Proſpect of all things round about 
him, ſo that nothing can be concealed from its 1n- 
ſpettion.. For ſo the Scripture aſſures us that the 
Eyes of the Lord run to and fro throughout the whole 
Earth, 2 Chron. 16.9. and that the Eyes of the 
Lord are in every place beholding the evil and good, 
Proy. 15- 3. andina word, that all things are opes 
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and naked to the Eyes of him with whom we have t6 
Ho, Heb. 4. 13. TS | 

Both which are Truths of vaſt Importance. to 
Religion, For while Men look upon God as a Be+ 
ing that dwells at a great Diſtance. from them, 
they will be ready enough to conclude Procul 4 
Fove procul a Filmine,that being far of from him, 
they are out of his reach, and beyond the. Dan- 


ger of his Thunderbolts; and that he is too far re- 


moved from them either to ſaccour ther when 
they wait bis Aid, or to puniſh them when they 
deſerve his Diſpleaſure ;, which muſt needs extin- 
guiſh both their Zope and Fear, which are.the 
Maſter-Springs of their Religion. And tho' we 
ſhould believe him to be preſent with us; yet un- 
leſs we alſo believe that he hath a full Inſpettion 
into all our A:ons and Af airs, we ſhall have no 
Regard to him. For if he ſees not into our Af- 
fairs, how can he ſuccour and relieve us? And if 
he cannot relieve us, to what end ſhould we hope in 
him, depexd upon him, or pray to him ? And un- 
leſs he hath a perfett Inſight into all our Actions, 
how ſhould he reward or puniſhus; and if he can- 
not reward us; what ſhould encourage, if he can- 
not pariſh us, what ſhould rerrifie us to. our Duty 
to him ? But if we look upon him as a Being that 
is always with 4, and where-ever we are ſur- 
rounds ws with his boundleſs Preſence z that in- 
cludes and penetrates evety part of our Subſtance, 
ſees into our inmoſt Thoughts and Purpoſes, and 
ranſacks. every Corner of out Souls with his al- 
ſeeing Eye, and hath a through and perfett Pro- 
ſpect of all our Af airs and Concerns, we cannot 
withont infinite Force to an Reaſon forbear fea#- 
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ing and reverencing, ſerving and adoring him. 
IV. To faſten the: Obligations.'of Religion 
upon us it is alſo neceſſary that 'we believe that 
God continually orders and diſpofes of all things; 
that he is the Spring 'of all'the Motions of this 
great Machine of the World, that ſets every 
Wheel and Cauſe:agoing, and by'hisaill-commend- 
ing -Influence maintains, direfts''and over-rules 
their Motions; and that there is nothing happens 
in the World, whether by Nature, or:Chance.;of 
Deſign, but by bis Ordination and -D:3Foſal; that 
even thoſe natural Cauſes which are nece{farily 
determined to ſuch particular Contſes and Effects, 
are influenced and condutted by him , and that 
whenlſoever they ſtray from their Courſes, ſu- 
ſpend or precipitate their Motions, or more colun- 
zer to their natural Tendencies, -it-is by hisOrder 
and Direttion; that?tis he who drives and: enidts 
the Heavenly Bodies, smpreſſes the Degrees 'ant 
chalks out the Paths of their,Motions, i and 'by his 
own Almighty Hand turns round thofe ſtupendous 
Wheels in a perpetual Revolution. -- For ſo the 
Scripture tells us, that he makes his:Sun to ſhine upon 
the good and bad, Mat. 5. 45- -that-it is: at his 
Beck and Command that thoſervaſt Bodies of 
Light exhale the Vapours of the Earth and Sea, 
and difſelve them down again in Hal, and: Ram, 
and Snow, For ſo we are told that *tis he' who 
covers the Heavens with Clonds, \and prepares the 
Rain for the Earth; that ſends forth his Command- 
ment unto the Earth, and giveth Snow like Wodl, 
and ſcattereth the hoar Froſt like Aſhes, and caſt- 
eth forth hus Ice like Morſels, and ſendeth forth bus 
Ward and melteth them, and cauſes the oy to 
low 
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blow and the Waters flow, Pſalm 147. 8, 15, 16, 
17, 18. that the Fire, and Hail,and Snow, and V a- 
pours, and ſtormy Winds do fulfil his Word, Pſalm 
1148.8. And in a word, that *cis by his Order and 
Influence that the Earth ſends up its Sap into the 
Seeds and Roots of Herbs, and Corn and Plants, 
and cauſes them to ring and grow, and that all 
Animals .do propagate their Kind, and till re- 
pleniſh the Store-houſes of Nature ;, for ſo we are 
told, that he cloaths the Graſs of the Field, and 
arrays the Lillies in all their glory, Mat. 2. 28, 29, 
30. and that be cauſes the Graſs to grow for the 
Cattel, and Herb for the uſe. of Man, that be may 

bring forth Food out of the Earth, Pſal.104-14. 
And then as for fortairows and caſual; Events, 
which depend upon accidental and, #rregular 
Cauſes, as.a Man's being hit with an Arrow let 
fly at random, or brained with a Stone falling frag 
the-Top of an Houſe, we mult believe that they 
are all ordered, direfted, and, over-ruled by God; 
ſo as that to b+mz there is nothing caſnal or contin- 
gert; and tho? there are many things happen of 
which there was no Neceſſity in their immediate 
Cauſes, yet do they as nece{Jarily depend upon the 
Will = Power of the ff Cauſe of all, as the R5- 
ſing and Setting of the Sun, and Ebbing and Flew- 
ing of the Sea. So that how forruitows ſoever 
theſe things may be in reſpect of the Deſign and 
natural: Tendency of ſecond Cauſes, yes none of 
them ever happen beſides che Purpoſe and Intention 
of God,,who foreſees and deſigns chem before they 
come. to paſs, and direfs and levels them to his 
own, moſt wsſe and holy Ends and Purpoſes. For 
ſo the Arrow which the Soldier let fly at Random 
#1 | M 2 yas 
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was levelled by God at Abab's Breaſt, ſo that his 
Death was Chance in reſpect of the Soldier who 
ſhot the Arrow, but Deſign in God who diretted it 
ahd accordingly; Prov. 16. 33. we are told that 
the Lot is cait into the Lap, but the whole diſpoſing 
thereof 1s of the Lord, And ſo in-the Cafe of 
Chance-Medley when a Man accidentally kills ano- 
ther without any Deſign or Intention, tho? it be 
mere Accident in him, *tis Council and Deſign in 
God, who, as the Scripture expreſſes it, delivers the 
Man heſlays into his Hard, Exod. 21. 13. + 
And then Laſtly, As for thoſe Events which 
happen by the Deſign of free and rational Agents, 
it is neceſſary we ſhould believe that they are al 
 over-raled by God too; that whatever befalls us 
in this World whether it be by the good. or z De- 
ſNgn of Men or Angels, is for good, and j»ft, and 
oly Ends, either permitted or determined hy the 
ſovereign Diſpoſer of all Events; ſo that without 
his wiſe Permiſſion or Determination, neither An- 
gels, nor Men, nor Devils can do us either good 
or hurt ; that every. good thing we receive from 
them, only paſſes to us through' their Hands 
from God, and that they are only the Channels and 
Conveyances of the overflowing Streams of his 
infinite Bounty; and that when ever we ſuffer 
any 1 from them, they are but the Rods in God's 
Hand wherewith he chaFtens and corretts us; 
that he hath the over-ruling Diſpoſal of all the lIls 
which they i»nflit# upon us, and can render their 
Stings a Sovereign Balm, and their rankeſ# Poy- 
ſon Medicinal tous; ſo that their Male being in 
God's Diſpoſal,can effe(t nothing but what he will 
have it; and if it doth us hurt *cis his Execs! ic 
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ner, but if he pleaſes it ſhall do us good, and like 
Leaches applied by a skilful Phyſician, ſhall draw 
away our Diſeaſe while it is ſucking our Blood, 
For ſo God made the Malice of Foſeph's Brethren 
the means of his Advancement in Egypt ; and by 
the Covetouſneſi of Fudas and Cruelty of the Fews 
advanced the holy Jeſus to his own right Hand, 
and executed his Purpoſe to redeem Mankind. 
Thus God over-ryles the Attions of Men, and 
when he pleaſes diref#s them quite contrary to 
their Intentions; for the way of Man, ſaith the 
Prophet, « not in bimſelf, it is not in Man that 
walketh to direft bis ſteps, Fer. 10. 23, It is the 
Man that walks and as, but it is God alone that 
leads his Way, and direits his Aftions to what 
End he pleaſes, 

All which it is zeceſary we ſhould believe in 
order to our being traly religions. For while we 
look upon God as a Foreigner to the World, that 
hath altogether retired himſelf from the Afairs 
of it, and abandoned it to the Diſpoſal of blind 
Chance or Neceſſity, he muſt ſtand for a Cypher in 
our Efteem, and {ignifie no more to us than the 
Emperor of the World in the Moon, who for all 
we know may be a gloriow and puiſſiint Prince 
but is fo far removed from ws and our Afairs, 
that he can do us neither good nor hurt. And if 
God intermeddle not with thoſe Goods and Evils 
which happen here below, what doth he fignific 
to 4 who live apart from him in another World, 
from which he is wholly retired and withdrawn ? 
But if we firmly believe that there is nothing be- 
falls us, whether jt be in the Courſe of Nature 
or by Chance, or Deſign, but by his Order and 
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Direfton , we muſt lay afide our Reaſon and Hu- 
manity, if for every Good we want or do receive, 


we do not apply our ſelyes to him with humble, 


and ſubmiſſive, thankfal and ingennow Minds ; 
and if under every Evit that we feel or fear, we 
do not reſign up our Wills and lift up our Eyes to 
him, as to the ſole Arbitrator of our Fate. For 
where ſhould we pay our Thanks, or whente ſhould 
we expett our Supplies and Deliverances, but to 
him who is the Fountain of all Good, and from 
him who is the ſupreme Moderator of all Events ? 
Who is there in Heaven or Earth whom we ate 
ſo much concerned to pleaſe, and ſo much obliged 
to acknowledge and ſubmit to, ſo much engaged t6 
truſk to and rely on, as him who hath all our 
Fortunes in his Hands, and the abſolute Diſpoſal 
of every thing in which we are or may or can be 
any way zntereſted or concerned ? So that the 
Belief of God*s over-ruling Providence hath every 
Link of our Duty faſtened to it in- a ſtrong and 
rational Concatenation, and if it be [ooſened- from 
this Principle, the whole Chain muſt neceſſarily 
fall :n ſunder, 2 

V. and Laſtly, To oblige us to be truly religi- 
es it is alſo neceſſary we ſhould believe: that God 
is the Supreme Governour of the rational World ; 
which is a diſtin Branch of Providence from 
the former, For all things whatſoever are ſub- 
ject ro Gods Order and DiFoſal, but in ftriftnef 
of Speech ?is only rational Beings that are ſubjeR 
to his Government, For Government ſuppoſes 
Laws, and Laws Rewards and Punifhments, 'of 
which rational Beings alone are capable, they a- 
!one having the power to deliberate, and upon 
Deli- 
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Deliberation to chooſe what is good,and refuſe what 
is Evil, without which no Being can deſerve ei- 


| ther to be rewarded or puniſhed. So that the Go- 


vernment of God in ſtrictneſs of Speech, reſpects 
only the rational World conſiſting of Angels and 
Men. 

As for the Government of Angels *tis impoſli- 
ble we ſhould underſtand any more of it than what 
God hath revealed ; becauſe tho” they converſe 
with # and our Afairs, yet we do nor converſe 
with them; our Spiritual Nature by which we are 
near allied to them being ſbut up in Matter, which 
like a Wall of Partition divides us from them, 
and hinders us from looking over into their 
VVorld, and from ſeeing their Nature and O- 
perations, and ſurveying their Polity and Go- 
vernment. Indeed ſo far as we underſtand their 
Natures, we may eaſily underſtand the Laws by 
which God Governs them ; becauſe we know 
God's Laws are always adapted to the Natures 
of things ; and. conſequently ſince we know that 
they are ratiozal Creatures, we may conclude 
from thence, that whatſoever is fit and decorowus 
for rational Creatures, as ſuch, they ſtand obli- 
zed to by the Law of their Natures. But ſince 
there are particular Powers. and Properties in their 
Natures which we underſtand ot, *cis impoſlible 
we ſhould underſtand all the particular Laws by 
which they are Governed. Oaly thus much in ge- 
neral we kzow, that the whole Order of Angelical . 
Beings were from the firſt Moment of their Crea- 
tion ſubjeRed to Laws fitted to their Nature 
by which natwral Laws they ſtood obliged to obey 
their Creator in all his poſcezve Commands and In- 

M 4 ſticuti- 
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ſtitutions ; and that theſe Laws whatſoever they 
were both'nataral and poſitive wete eſtabliſhed in 
Rewards and Puniſhments, þy which if they conti- 
nued obedient they were to continue for ever in 
their moſt 6lifful Ranks and Stations z but if they 
rebelled were immediately to be baniſhed thence 
into everlaſting Wrerchednef and Miſery ;, that a 
certain Order of theſe Angelical Beings, excited 
either by their Pride,or Envy, or / or pa Aﬀettion, 
did' under their Head or Chieftain revolt from 
God by rranſereſſing ſome natural or poſitive Law, 
for which they were expeled the high Territories 
of Happineſs, and driven into theſe lower Parts 
of the World, where under the Prince of theit 
Rebellion they have ever ſince waged War againſt 
God and Man; that in this ſtate 'of War they 
are under the Reſtraint of God's almighty Power, 
who ſets Bounds to their Power and Malice which 
Jt cannot paſs, and determines it to what Ends and 
Purpoſes he pleaſes; employing it ſometimes to 
try and chaſten good Men, : ſometimes to execute 
his Wrath upon the Children of Diſobedience, and 
fometimes again letting It looſe, merely to diſplay 
his own almighty Power in its Defeat and Over- 
throw; in which State they are reſerved as Pri- 
ſoners at large to the Judgment of the great Day, 
whereby together with "wicked men they ſhall be 
ſentenced and confined to everlaſting Flames and 
Darkneſ/;, that the good Angels in reward of their 
tonſtant* Obedience are continued and fixed in 2 
moſt bligful Condition, in which they enjoy the 
conſtant Smiles of God, and the unſpeakable Plea- 
{ure of being entirely reſigned to his Willi, who 
{.pon ' all Occaſions ſends them to and fro the 
Ha wh Vitro fwd 7s, 2.1 . World, 
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World, as the great Meſſengers and Miniſters of 
his Providence, to Afinifter to the Recovery of 
recoverable Sinners, and to pour out the Yials of 
his Wrath upon the obſtinate and unreclaimable;, to 
aſſiſt, protet and comfort good men while they 
live, and when they depart from hence to condutt 
their Spirits through the aery Territories of the 
wicked Angels into thoſe bl;fful Manſions that are 
prepared to receive them till the Reſurrefion; at 
which time their Part will be to ſummon and ga4- 
ther both the good and bad before the Tribunal of 
Chriſt, to receive their final Sentence to everlaſt- 
ing Weal or Wo. 

This is the main of what we know concerning 
God's Government of Angels; the ſincere Belicf 
of which will be of vaſt Advantage to us in the 
whole Courſe of our Religion. For ſince there is 
ſuch a mighty Colony of evil Angels roving about 
the world, watching all Opportunities to lay 
Snares in our way, and to tempr us into their Re- 
volt and Ruin ;, and ſince their Deſign in tempting 
us ow, isonly to get us into their Power, that ſo 
they may trorment us hereafter, how much doth it 
concern us togxard and defend our ſelves againſt 
their evil Motors and Suggeſtions, leſt by comply- 
ing with them we give them opportunity to train 
us on from one degree of wickedneſs to another, 
till they have made us provoke the Almighty to cxe 
us off, and abandon us for ever to their Rage and 
Fury; and ſince they are all of them under his Re- 
ſftraint, and can proceed no farther in their miſ- 
ehievous Deſigns againſt us, than he lets looſe his 
Chain to them, how ſhould this encourage us man- 
fully toſtruggle and contend againſt them z fince if 
< AT | + | we 
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we do, we may depend upon it, that God in whoſe 
Power they are, will either command them off, or 
at leaſt not permit them to over-power us with 
Temptation. And ſince by God's Permiſſion 
there are great Flocks of good Angels always hover- 
ing about us, to guard us againk thoſe malignant 
ones, and to prompt us to good, as they prompt us 
to evil, and with their holy Inſpirations to coun- 
termine their impure Suggeltions, how much doth 
it import us to cheriſh and reverence every pious 
Thought and Motion, ſince for all we kaow it may 
be the Whiſper f ſome Angel of God, who by theſe 
and ſuch like holy Injections is now ftrugling with 
the Powers of Darkneſs, to reſcue our Souls out 
of their hands. And ſince theſe bleſſed and bene- 
volent Spirits do by God's Appointment pzrch their 
Tents about good Men while they live, and convoy 
them ſafely tothe Seat of the Bleſſed when they 
die, how ſhould this encourage bad Men to be good, 
and good Men to perſevere in well-doing ; ſince 
they place and continue themſelves under the bleſ- 
ſed Patronage of Angels, to be condutted ſafely 
by them through this perilous Sea to the calm Re- 
glons of eternal Light ? Thus the Belief of God's 
Government of Angels, ſo far as he hath thoughr 
good to reveal it to us, very much conduces to a 
boly. Life. 

But that which more nearly concerns us, and 
hath a more z::mediate Influence on onr Practice, 
is his Government of Men ; the Belief of which is 
#ndiſpenſably neceſſary to render us truly religious, 
Now concerning this Government of Gad over 
Men, there are ſeyen things neceſſary to be be- 


licved, 
| | I. That 
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I, That the great End of God's Government is 
the Welfare of Mankind. 

II. That inorderto this End, God hath given 
us Laws for the Regulation and Government of our 
Attions. 

III. That to ſecure our Obedience to theſe Laws 
he hath derived his Anthority upon all lawful So- 
vereionties to Govern us according to them. 

IV. That he is ready to contribute to us all ne- 
eſſary Aſſiſtance, to enable us to obſerve theſe 
Laws. 

V. That the Aſſiſtance he contributes to us is 
ſuch as ſuppoſes us free Agents, and concurs with 
and maintains our natural Freedom, 

VI. That he takes particular Cogniſance of the 
= and i# Uſe which we make of our natural 

reedom. 

-VIT. That he will certainly reward or puniſh us 
arcordingly. 


T. To oblige us to be truly religious it is ne- 
ceſſary we ſhould believe that the great End of 
God's Governing us is oxr Welfare and Happinep. 
That being infinitely raiſed above all Want and 
Indigence, he doth not aſſume the Government of 
us to advance himſelf, or to gratifie any boundleſs 
Ambition of his own, which 1s a Vice that ſprings 
out of Poverty and 1ndigence, and therefore can 
have neither Root nor Room in a Nature ſo infinitely 
happy as 4 ; bur that all h# Deſign in reigning 
over us is to do us good and to conſummate our 
Happineſs; to reffore and reftifie our diſordered 
Nature, and to advance and 74ſec it tothe utmoſt 
Per fettion, 
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Perfeition, and Blif and Glory it is capable of; 
to protett and defend us againſt preſent Evjls, and 
ſupport us under them, and convert them into In- 
ſtruments of good, and to reſcxe us from that worſt 
of Evils, Si, and from all thoſe endlef Miſeries 
it is pregnant with, This we ought to believe is 
the great Scope of all his Afts of Government, and 
evenof the direfF Puniſhments he inflicts z which 
are always intended either to reclaim the Offen- 
ders themſelves, or to warn others by the ſad Ex- 
ample of their ſ#fering not to follow the it Ex- 
ample of their S:7. And that this is the great 
End of his Government he himſelf hath expreſly 
_ declared. So Pſal. 145.9. we are aſſured that 
the Lord is good to all, and that his tender merci; 
are over all his works; and Verſe 13, 14. that in 
the Exerciſe of his everlaſting Kingdom, he uphold- 
eth all that fall, and raiſeth up all that are bowed 
down ;, and tho? in the Adminiſtration of his Ge 
wernment, he hath decreed to cut off all ſuch obſti- 
nate Rebels as will not be redxced by the Methods 
of his Love, yet he hath declared that he 5s ns 
willing that any ſhould periſh, but that all ſhould 
come to Repentance, 2 Pet. 3.9. and that he would 
have all men to be ſaved, and to come to the knon- 
ledge of the Truth, 1Tim.2.4, And unleſs we 
believe him to- be a benevolent Governour, that 
aims at the Good of his Subjects, we ſhall look 
upon his Government as a cruel Tyranny, ereRted 
for no other End but to ſqueeze and oppreſ# us, to 
inthral our Liberty, and rob us of the Rights of 
our Nature, and to chain us down to an en 11 and 
eaſelef Toil and Wretchedneſs ; and whilſt we 
thus look upon it, it is impoſſible we ſhould ever 
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ſubmit to it with that generous Freedom and 
Chearfulneff that true Religion requires. But if 
we firmly believe that the great Deſign of it is to 
promote our Welfare both here and hereafter, we 
have all the reaſon in the World to cover to be Go- 
yerned by God, and to receive his Toke as a mighty 
Grace and Favonr. 

IT. To oblige us to be truly religious it is alfo 
neceſſary we ſhould believe that God hath given 
us Laws for the Regulation and Government of 
our Af:ons. For without Laws to dire(t Men what 
todo and what to avoid, there can be no ſuch 
thing as Government, the proper buſineſs of 
which is to reg#lare Mens Actions, and without 
a Rule there can be no Regulation ; ſo that divine 
Rules or Laws are neceſſarily included in the di- 
vine Rule or Government ; and as God cannot be 
ſuppoſed to give Laws without Governing, ſo 
neither can he be ſuppoſed to Govern without gi- 
ving Laws; ſo that unleſs we believe that God 
governs us by Laws,we are utterly deſtitute both of 
all Reaſon why, and of all Direftion wherein to obey 
him, and have neither Motive to inforce,nor Mea- 
ſore to regulate our Obedience. And as it is ne- 
ceſſary we ſhould believe that he hath given us 
Laws, ſoit is alſo neceſſary we ſhould believe that 
thoſe Laws are for our good; that he neither im- 
poſed them on us pro :mperio, as arbitrary Teſts 
and Trials of our Obedience, nor exat#s them of 
us to ſerve himſelf and advance his own Intereſt and 
Greatneſ, but that the great Deſign of them is to. 
do ws good, and.to direct our Actions to our ewr 
Intereſt ;, to render our Lives placid and eafie, and 
to perfett and gloyifie our Natures, For while Os 
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look upon the Matter of God's Law either as n- 
different in it ſelf, and impoſed, upon us by hin 
for no other End but to ſhew his abſolute Sove. 
rigny over us, Or as beneficial only to him and 
impoſed upon us merely to promote hs Intereſt, 
it 1s impoſlible we ſhould ever comply with it with 
a free and chearful Mind. We may haply obey 
him out of Fear and Dread, becauſe he is too 
mughty for us, and not to be contended with with- 
out infinite Peril and Diſadvantage ;,. but *tis im- 
poſlible we ſhould obey thoſe Laws with a reſeoned 
and chearful Will, from which we only fear «# but 
expect no benefit, Wherefore to oblige us to rev- 
' der afree and unforced Submiſſion to God?®s Lays, 
it is abſolutely neceſſary we ſhould believe that the 
great Deſign of them is the good, of thoſe they 


are impoſed on; and .ſo the Pſalmiſt aſſures us 

that the Statutes of the Lord are perfelt, converting 

the Soul, and making wiſe the ſimple ;, raght, rejoy- 

cing the Heart ;, "rh enlightning the Eyes, true and 
t 


righteous altogether, more to be defiredthan Gold, 
yea than much fine Gold, ſweeter alſo than the Hi 
ney and the Hony-comb,. and that in keeping then 
there 4s great Reward, Pſalm 19. 7, 8,9, 10, 11. 
and that the Law of Gods mouth; was better to him, 
that is, for the good ir did him, than thouſands of 
Gold and Silver, Pſalm 119. 72. Ys fog 

And this if we firmly believe it, will infinitely 
encourage our Obedience, For when Iam ſure that 
God commands me zothing but what my own 
Health and Eaſe and, Happineſ requires, and that 
every Law of his is both a zeceſſgry and a Sevexergs 
Preſcription againſt the Diſeaſe of, my . Nature, 


and that he could not have preigabed me /ef Ghas 
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he hath without being defett;ve in his Care of 
Ricovery and Happinef, with what weeks 
Modeſty can 1 grudg to obey him ? How can I 
think. much to ſerve him, when | ſerve my ;ſelf by 
it to the beſt Purpoſe in the World ? -Or-why 
ſhould I ſo much as wi that he had not impoſed 
thisor that Law on me, when I know he impoſed 
it to no other End'but to ob/3ge me to be happy, and 
that he cannot Difpenſe with any Duty he requires 
of me without giving me leave to be miſerable. 
When therefore God*s Axthority doth thus ftrike 
inwith oxr Intereſt, and 'walk hand in hand with 
it:through every Duty it 11poſes, by refuſing to 
obey him-we-fight againſt oxr ſelves, and renounce 
#5 Authoriry and eur own Happineſs together, 

11. To #bligerus 'to be: truly religions it 1s allo 


neceſſary. we ſhould believe that to ſecure our Obe- 


dience to theſe\Laws, God hath derived-tiis own 
Authority'upon all lawful fovereign Powers, to go- 
vern us according to them. That to promote'omr 
Happineſs which-is the End- of his Government; 
and to ſecure our Obedience to his Laws, which are 
the Means to that End, he hath eſtabliſhed a vs/ible 
Authority upon Earth to repreſent his own invi- 
fible- Majeſty, and in his\'Name 'to exalt our Obe- 
diente to his- Laws, fo far'as'\it is liable-to #heor 
Cogniſance z and that the Perſons veſted with cis 
Authority are exalted by/it above All-Conepole or 
Reſiſtance, and intheir ſeveral Dominlorns ptaced 
next to and immediately-wmer God, by whoſe Com- 
miſſion alone they at, 'and to whoſe Tribunal alone 
they are accountable; ſo- thati by refilting them, 
we do as much refiſt -God, 'whoſe Deputy Gover- 
nors they are; as/a- Neopoliran doth the: King of 
| Spain 
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Spain by levying Arms againſt his Yice-roy of 
aples;. and by. refuſing to obey theit juſt and 
lawful Commands we demur to God's Authority, 
who in every j#ſt thing they smpoſe or requirt, 
Speaks td ns by their Mouths, and commands us by 
their Laws. For ſo the Scripture tells us not only 
that they are ordained of God, and that to reſi 
them us to reſiſt the Ordinance of God; not only 
that they are the Miniſters of God, and that there: 
fore for Conſcience ſake, or in Reyerence to God'; 
Authority which they bear, they are to be obeyed, 
Rom. 13. 1, 2, 3, 4; 5- but that they judge for Gul 
and not for Men, 2 Chron. 19.6. and that there 
fore their Fudgment is God's, Deut. 1. 17. 
The'Dwbelief of which excludes God”s Govern: 
-ment out of the World, and conſequently 4iſ- 
ſolves all qur Oblegations of Duty ol Allegiant 
to him. . For how can he be ſupreme Governow 
of the World, if all ;z:her Governments are not 
3mmeaiately under him ? And how can they be im- 
mediately »nder him if they, are not immediately 
authorized by him ? And by what ether Right car 
any Perſon or Perſons pretend to;govern in God" 
Kingdom wnder him, but by Commiſſion from 
him ?_ For every ſupreme Anthority is the Head 
and Fountain of all, othtr Authorities, ſo far s 
it extexds; and if it be not ſo, it cannot be ſ# 
preme«. And therefore unleſs al Authority be de- 
rived from God, | he can have no ſuch thing as a 
ſupreme Authority inthe World. And this I doubt 
not is very well underſtoed by our Atheiſtical Pr 
liticians, who in purſuance of their Denial of God, 
derive all Authority from the People; being truly 
«ware that it the Awthority of the Governonrs ' 
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be derived from. the People, it will neceſſarily fol- 
low that both muſt be 5ndependent upon God, and 
that to derive Authority to govern from any other 
Head but Ged, is to deny him. to be the. ſupreme 
Governor of the World, , which is the thing they 
would be at, If ir be ſaid, that God hath given 
Authority to the People to. authoriſe their Gover- 
nors, and ſo he is ſtill Head of al Authority, tho? 
it be derived from him immediately through the 
People; 1 anſwer, That th# doth very little mend 
the matter. For if God hath given Authority to 
the People to authoriſe their Governors, he hath 
in Effect given the Reins out of his own Hands, 
and left the People to govern the World. For I 
would fain know, do Goyernors govern by God's 
Authority or the Peoples? If by the Peoples, *tis 
the People that govern by them and not God, if 
by God's, *tis God that governs by them and nor 
the People, In ſhort, If they govern by the Peoples 
Authority, they are, 4s Governors at leaſt, inde- 
pendent from God, and accountable only to the 
Tribunal of the People 5 if by God's Apthority, 
they are /ndependent from the People, and atconn+ 
table only to the Tribunal of God. So that whe- 
ther he akthorsſes them immediately or by the Peo- 
ple it is all one, the Queſtion being not ſo much 
bow they are authoriſed; as by what Authority 
they govern x if it be by God's, to God alone they 
are accountable; if by the People,God*s Anthoricy 
is quite excladed from having any hand in the Go- 
vernment of the World. In ſhort, If the Choice of 
the People makes. theic Governor without God's 
anthorsfing him, he is the Peoples Vice-roy and not 
God's ;, but if ic be God chat authoriſes him, he is 

| N '- Þ Gov 
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God's Vice-roy and not the Peoples. So that their: 
choice even in Eleive' Governments can fignifie 
no more than the bare preſenting of a' Perſon to 
God to be anthoriſed his Yicegerent by him: who, 
if their Choice be j«/t and lawful, is ſuppoſed to 
conſent to and approve 1tF and thereby to authoriſe 
the Perſon ſo preſented. For ſovereign Authority. 
in the Abſtratt is ordained and inſtituted by God 
but abſtraft Amnthority cannot govern unleſs ſome 
Perſon be veſted with it; and to veſt him with it, 
he muſt not only be applied to the Authority, but 
the Authority muſt alſo be applied to him; but 
. Where- the People have the Right of Eleftion, 'they 
only apply the Perſon to the Axthority, but ?ris 
God's Conſent and Approbation that applies the 
Authority to the Perſon, who thereupon commen- 
ces Supreme under God, and hath no ſuperior Tri- 

bunal but God's to account to. | 
And thus according to the Prophet Daniel, the 
moſt High rules in the Kingdoms of Men; Becauſe 
as Lord of all the Lords, and King of all the 
Kings of the Earth, he rules and governs by their 
Miniſtry, and they rule and govern by his Autho- 
+ity. So that to ſecure and maintain the Obligati- 
ons which Ged's Government of the World devolves 
upon us, it is xeceſſary we ſhould believe that all 
rightful Sovereigns are his Vicegerents, and do ral: 
by his Commiſhon and Authority, and that the 
Sword which they bear is God”s, who hath delive- 
red it into their Hands, to protet& his faithful Sub- 
jets, and to execute his Wrath, and avenge his 
Authority upon Evil-doers. So that we.cannot 
rebel agginſt them, nor wilfully difobey their juf# 
Commands, without giving a Defiance to _ 
| £10 
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himſelf, and rejetting the Toke of his Govern- 
ment, Whilſt .therefore we behave our ſelves 
Fattiouſly and Seditiouſly towards thoſe whom God 
hath ſer over us, we live as Out-laws in the King- 
dem of God, without any reſpect to that viſible 
WW Authority by which he governs the World; and 
. WW whilſt we do fo, all our Pretences to Religion are 
I impugent lies and Impoltures. 

LV. In order to our being truly Religious It is 
; W alſo neceſſary we ſhould believe that God is ready 
| WH to contrebwre to us all that Aſſiſtance which is ne 
t WW ceſſary to enable us to obſerve his Laws, That 
y WM whereas in this corrxpr State of our Nature, we 
$ 

e 


are ſo 3ndiſpoſed to all good by our carnal AﬀeRis- 
ons and vicsows Habits, as that without ſome fo- 
- WH reign Aid it is morally certain we ſhall never be re- 
;- Wh duced to a through Compliance with our Daty,God 

is always ready not only to ſecond but to prevent 
6 WW our Endeavyours, to #/pire good Thoughts into 
ſe WM our finds, and by them to kindle devout Aﬀe- 
ie 8 Rions in our Wills, and by them to exczre us to a 
ir [ conſtant Courſe of pioms and virtuous Endeavours ; 
o- WW and that when he hath proceeded thus far with 
i- WW us, he doth not preſently abandon us to our ſelves, 
1's WF and leave us to contend and ſtruggle jn vain with 
all WW inſuperable Difficulties, but all along co-operares 
ve WM vith us, aids and aſſiſts our Faculties, and with 
he I bis boly Inſpirations cheriſhes our languiſhing En- 
e- | deavours,rill they have wrought their way through 
b- © all the Difficulties of Religion into a permanent 
1is Wl State of Pzety and Virrxe. So that unleſs we 
ot I either turn a deaf Ear to thoſe good. Thoughts 
he ſuggeſts to us, and refuſe to lifes to their Per- 
ſwaſions, or quench thoſe holy Afﬀections- which 
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they kindle in us with earthly Cares and Pleaſures, 
or by wilful finning harden our Hearts againſt all 
the Impreſſions of his Grace, we ſhall not fail of 
being frequently and powerfully excited by him to 
Piety and Yirrue; and when he thus excires us, if 
we do not wilfully ſacken our Endeayours, and 
baſely ſurrender back our ſelves to our Luſts, in 
deſpight of all or Reſolutions and h# Perſwaſi- 
ons to the contrary, we ſhall be ſo effetnally and 
conſtantly aſſiſted by him, as that it will be :mpoſ- 
ſible for us to fail of Succef. For thus the Scri- 
pture aſſures us that he gives Grace to the bumble, 
1 Pet,5.5. and thereby works in them to will and 
zo do, Phil. 2. 13, and that to this End he gives bu 
holy Spirit to every one that a«hs, Luke 11. 13, 
The Belief of which is abſolutely neceſſary to ob- 
lige us to ſubmit to Religion. For tho? we are na- 
rurally free to Good as well as Evil, yet through 
the vicious Habits we have generally-contracted 
either through yourhful Leviry and Inconſiderati- 
on, or #1 Education and Example, our Liberty to 
good is ſo ſtraitned and confined, that whenever 
we attempt to exerciſe it, we find a prevailing 
Byaſs on our Natures, that carries us the contrary 
way, bearing before it all our good Reſolutions, 
and tiring out our ſhort-breath*d Endeavours, fo 
that the good we would, we do not, and the evil ne 
would not,, we do. And therefore unleſs we can 
depend upon God for Aſſiſtance againſt the Yrolence 
and Ontrage of our bad Inclinations,after we have 
once ſtruoled with them sn vain, and thereby made 
a woful Experiment of our own Impotence, we ſhall 
out of mere Deſpair of prevailing againſt them, 
give over ens it, and utterly abandon our 
felves to their Tyranny. - But 
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Bur if we frmby believe that God who knows 
our Weakneſs and our Enemies ſtrength, will in 
Proportion co both readily aſſiſt us, whenſoever 
we heartily invoke his Aid, and in Concurrence 
therewith. exert our own Endeavonr, we have all 
the Encouragement in the World to undertake our 
Duty, mavugre all the Difficulties that attend it. For 
being aſſured that God will concar with our Endea- 
yours, we may depend upon it, that not only our 
own Endeayours are in okr Power, but God's Aſſi= 
fance too, and that the Corruptions of our Nature 
do not ſo much over-match our End:avours, as 
God's Aſſiſtance over-matches thoſe Corruptions. 
So that if we heartily exert our Endeavour, we 
are ſure we cannot fail of Succeſs, becauſe we know 
that God will aſt our Endeavour, and that with 
his Aſſiſtance we cannot but be vi&oriow. Since 
therefore the Grace of God is as much under the 
Command of our Wi!l as our awn Principles of 
Afton, it is.as much in our Power to do that which 
we cannot do without God?s Grace, as to do that 
which we can. And therefore if God's Grace be 
ſufficient to ſupply the Defef of our natural Power, 
and enable us to conguer the Difficulties of our 
Duty, we are ſure there is nothing in it can be roo 
hard for us; becauſe now we can do not only all 
that we can do by our ſelves, but alſo all that we 
can do by the Grace of God, 

V. To oblige us to be truly Religious it is alſo 
neceſſary we ſhould believe that the Aſſiſtance 
which God affords -us, is ſuch as ſuppoſes us free 
Agents, and concurs with and maintains our 14- 
ral Freedom. That it doth not neccflarily deter- 
ne us to good, but leayes it to our own free Choice 
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to determine our ſelves which way we pleaſe z that 
as he atts upon neceſſary Agents by a zeceſſary In- 
flux and Cauſality which they-cannort reſeſ#, and 
determines thoſe things to aft by biz Will, which 
haveno Will of their ownto determine:them, ſo 
he aGts upon free Agents by a free and wnconſtr ain- 
ing Influence, 5. e. by ſuggeſting Afrguments to 
their finds, to incline and perſwade them, but 
leaves it to their own Liberty to conſider thoſe 
Arguments or not, and tb comply with thoſe Per- 
ſwaſions or rejeft them ; and that tho' as he hath 
ſometimes ſuſpended the Powers of. #eceſſary A- 
gents, and interrupted the natural Courſe of their 
Motion, as when he forbad the Sun to move, and 
the Fire to burn, ſo he hath at other times re- 
ſtrained the natural Libefty of free Agents, and 
determined them by an over-ruling Neceſſity, yet 
both the one and the other are extraordinary and 
miraculous: but that in the ordrary Courſe of his 
Government, he doth as well leave free Agent 
to that natural Freedom with which he fitſt creared 
them, as neceſſary ones to thoſe Neceſſities which 
he firſt :preſſed upon their Natures. For his Pro- 
wvidence js ſuccedancous to his Creation, and did at 
firſt begin where that ended, and doth ſtill proceed 
as it began, ordering and governing all things ac- 
cording to the ſeveral Frames 2nd Models in which 
he firſt caſt and created them. Nor can: he order 
and govern them otherwiſe without unraveling his 
own Creation, and making things to be otherwiſe 
than he firſt made them. For how can he ordi- 
narily neceſſitate thoſe Agents whom he firſt made 
free without changing their Natures from free to 
neceſſary, and making them a different kind of 

Being 
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Being than he made them? So that tho? in the 
Courſe of his Government God doth powerful 
ly importune and perſwade us, yet he lays no Ne- 
ceſſity on our Wills, but leaves us free to chooſe or 
refuſe ; and as the Temptations of Sin incline us 
one way, ſo the Grace of God inclines us another, 
-but both leave us to our own Liberty togo which 
way we pleaſe. And this the Scripture plainly 
aſſerts, where it makes mention of Mens reſiſting 
the Holy Ghoſt, Ads 7.51. and grieving and 
quenching the Spirit of God, Eph. 4.30. 1 The. 
5- 19. and refuſing to hear when God calls, and to 
regard when he ſtretches forth bis Hand,and of their 
ſetting his Counſel at naught and rejetting his Re- 
proofs, Prov. 1. 24.25. and in a word, where it 
makes mention. of ſome Mens baffling and defeat- 
ing that vexy Grace which would have conquered 
and perſwaded others, att. 11. 21. Which 
plainly imply that all that Aſſiſtance to do our 
Duty, that God ordinarily vouchſafes us in the 
Courſe of his Government, is ſuch as no way de» 
termines or neceſlirates us. 

The Belief of which is highly neceſſary to er- 
gageus inthe Service of Religion. For while men 
imagine. that their Duty is ſuch as they cannot 
heartily comply with, without being compelled to 
it by an #rreſeſt:ble Grace, and that no Aſſiſtance 
of God can be ſufficient to rhi End, but that which 
ſuſpends their Liberty to Evil, and fatally deter- 
mines them to Good, what ſhould move them to 
exert their own Endeavour? Why ſhould they 
watch and pray, and ſtrive and contend againſt a 
corrupt Nature? For if God will make them good 
irreſiſtibly, their Endeavour is zeedlef; but if he 
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will-not; it is Labour invain. To what End ſhould 
they ply the Oar to ſtem the Tide of a degenerate 
Nature,fince without an srreſsſtible Gale from Hea- 
ven they ſhall never ſucceed; and with it they ſhall 
whether they ply or no? So that while Men 
livein Expectance of an irreſſtible Grace to make 
them ood, they quit themſelves of-all their Obli- 
gations tO a pious and virtuous Endeavour ;, but ſo 
Jong as they believe that God*s Grace is ſuch as 
ſuppoſes and leaves them free, ſuch as they may 
defcar or-proſper by the good or i{ uſe of their Li 
bcrty, they cannot but ditcern themſelves infinite- 
ly obliged to co-operate with it, to liſten and Con» 
ſent to its bleſſed Morions and Perſwaſions, and 
conſtantly to endeavour to comply with'them in 
their Ac#:ons, or at leaſt not tor reſiſt them, and 
barden' and fortifie themſelves againſt: them, by 
acting counter to and Rtying in the face of their own 
Conwvittions. ': For ſince the Grace of God doth not 
determine us to good, but leaves us to our own 
Freedom, we can never expect to be determined 
tog-od without our free concurrence ; which if we 
refuſe we ſhall certainly periſh in our $z#, and have 
not only the Blood of our own Soxls to anſwer 
ſor, but all that Grace too which we have baffled 
and defeated. | > 

' VI. Tooblige us to be truly Religions it is ne- 
ceſlfary that we ſhould believe that God takes par- 
ticular Cognifance of che'good and if Uſe we make 
of our zatural Freedom ; that he doth-not merely 
faze upon our Actions as an indifferent apd un- 
concerned-Sretator, but beholds them with the 
Þgheſt Concern and Regard, with infinite. Com» 
placency or Deteſtation, and treaſures them up 
the Es 10 
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in his all-comprehending Mind, to be produced 
for or againſt us jn the day of fearful Reckonings 
and Accounts, that he doth nor infpe#'our Aftions 
with a paſſant and curſory View, as things of 
little or no Moment, but lays them up in everlaſt- 
ing Remembrance, ſo that, every good or il thing 
we do, ſtands upon Record in the Mind of God in 
order to our final Acquittal or Condemnation. For 
ſothe Scripture tells us, not only that God”s Eyes 
are upon the Ways of Man, and that he ſeeth all his 
goings, Job 34.21. and that bu Eyes run to and 
fro throughout the Earth, and are in every Place 
beholding the good and evil, 2 Chron. 16.9. and 
Prov. 15.3. but that he ſees good Actions tho? 
done in ſecret, and will reward them openly, Matth. 
6.6. and that he will bring every work into Tudg- 
ment with every ſecret thing whether it be good or 
evil, Ecclef. 12. 14. 

The Belief of which is abſolutely neceſſary to 
found the Obligations of Religion. For if we ſup- 
poſe either that God ſees not our Attions, or looks 
upon them with an indifferent Eye, without taking 
any Notice or Cogniſance of them, there is no 
religious Conſideration can oblige us. For upon this 
Suppoſal, our Actions muſt all be inaiferent to 
bim ;, and if they are indifferent to him, what rea= 
ſon have we to make any difference between them ? 
"Tis true, good Actions are in themſelves bene- 
ficial, and evil ones prejudicial to us, and therefore 
for our own Intereſt-ſake we ought to chooſe the 
one and refuſe the other ; but this abfrated from all 
Reſpects to God, js only a Prudential and not a 
religious Obligation; but why ſhould we do any 
good or avoid any evil upon God's account, if good 
an 
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and evil are alike to him ? Bur if we firmly (he- 
lieve that God not only ſees whatſoever we do, but 
takes particular Notice of all our good and (evi 
Actions, and out of an high Complacency in the 
one and Abhorrence of the other treaſures up beth 
in everlaſting Remembrance, we cannot bur diſ- 
cern our ſelves obliged by all the Reaſon in the 
World to chuſe what is good, and eſchew what is 
evil. 'For what an infinite Encouragement 1s. it 
to do good, to conſider that while we are doing it, 
God's Eye is upon us, regarding us with high .Ap- 
plauſe and Approbation, and entering it with all its 
acceptable Circumſtances intothe eternal Record 
of his own Mind, from whence it ſhall be produced 
in the laſt Day, and proclaimed before Men and 
Angels to our e\ «ſting Honoxr 'and Glory ?: So 
that when our «4emory is loſt upon Earth, and 
all that we did is ſwallowed up in the deep Aby{s 
of Oblivion, all our 'Pieties and YVirenes ſhall be 
famed in the Records of Heaven, and have everlaſt- 
ing Memorials in the Mind of God. As on the con- 
trary, what an infinite D:ſcouragement is it from 
ſinning, to conſider that the Eye of that God to 
whom Yengeance belongs, is intent upon us, follow- 
ing us through all our Retreats & Concealments, and 
Recording every ill Deed with all its foul Aggra- 
vations in the eternal Yolumes of hisgown Remem- 
brance, which he will ove Day moſt certainly oper 
and read out before all the World to our everlaſt- 
ing Shame and Confuſion ? So that when the plea- 
ſare of our Sin is gone, and all that rendred it 
tempting or deſireable,for ever vaniſht and forgotten, 
the Shame and Infamy of it ſhall ſtand upon Record, 
and be tranſmitted down to eternal Ages. 

VII. and 
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' VIE. andLaftly, To oblige us to be truly reli- 
giows it is alſo neceſſary we ſhould believe that God 
will reward and pwniſh us according to our doings ; 
that he is neither an idle nor an «mpotent Specta- 
tor of our Actions, that merely pleaſes and vexes 
himſelf with the Contemplation of them ; © but 
that all the Notice he takes of them is in order to 
his reparding and puniſhing them, which he will 
one day molt certainly do to our everlaſting Foy 
or Confuſion. But becauſe this Argument will be 
the Subject of the enſuing Chapter, I ſhall inſiſt 
no farther on it here. 


A— 


SECT. IL 


Of the Proofs and Evidences which there are 
to create in us 4 Belief of the Divine Pro- 
vidence. | | 


HH vie the foregoing SeCtion given an ac- 
-L A count of thoſe Parts or Branches of the Di- 
vine Providence, which are neceſſary to be believed 
in order to the fonnding the Obligations of Religi- 
01 ,, I ſhall proceed in the next place, to ſhew what 
Evidences there are to create this Belief in us; 
and becauſe this is the great Fundamental of all 
Religion, upon the Belief of which it all 5-med:- 
ately depends, I ſhall endeavour to demonſtrate the 
Truth of it. 


I. A priori, by Arguments drawn from Gog 


bimſelf. 


II. 4 
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bh. ff poſteriori , by Arguments drawn from 
ſenſible Efetts of God in the World. 


I. I ſhall endeavour to aſſert the Truth of a di- 
vine Providence by Arguments drawn from God 
bimfelf. For ſuppoſing that there is a God, that 
is to ſay, an infinitely wiſe, and good and powerful 
Caufe of all things, (which I doubt not to make 
appear when I come to diſcourſe of the ſenſible 
Effefts of God in the World) it will from thence 
neceſſarily follow that he »pholds, diſpoſes and 

overns all things by an over-ruling Providence; 

or 
I If there be ſuch 3 God, he muſt neceſſarily 
be and exiſt of himſelf, without any dependence 
upon any ſuperiour Cauſe. 

[1. He muſt neceſſarily be the Cauſe of all other 
things that are and do ext. 

11. He muſt neceſſarily be preſent with all 
thiogs. 

I'V. Where-ever he is, ſo a&:ive are his Pey- 
Feftions that he cannot but operate whereſcever he 
finds Objetts to work upon: From all which I ſhall 
make appear it will neceſſarily follow, that he 
continually exerciſes an over-ruling Providence 0- 
ver the World. 


T. If there be a God, he muſt neceſſarily exif 
or be of himſelf without Dependence on any ſupe- 
riour Cauſe. For when we ſpeak of God, we 
mean by him a Being that is as perfet# as it is 
poſſible, that hath nothing before him, nothing 
ſuperiour to him, nothing greater than himſelf; 
which cannot be meant of any derived Being z 
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becauſe all Effefts are after their Cauſes, and in 
ſome reſpect inferionr to them, as deriving their 
Beings, and all their Excellencies and PerfeCtions 
from them. Bur ro ſay of God that he is after 
or any way #nferiour to any Cauſe, is a palpable 
Contraditt:on to the vety Notion of him ; tis to 
fay that there is ſomething before the eternal 
Something, ſ#perior to the Supreme Something, 
more per e& than infinite PerfeCtic:. So that 
either there can be zo ſuch Being as a God in the 
World, or he muſt be of himſelf or from his own 
Eſſence, in which there muſt be ſuch an infinite 
Fulnefs of Being, as that from all Eternity paſt to 
all Eternity ro come it is infinitely removed from not 
Being, and fo by a Neceſlity of Nature muſt from 
ever have been and for ever be. And ſ#ch a Be« 
ing we muſt admit of whether we will admit of 
a God or no; for either we muſt allow that this 
World, or at leaſt the Matter of it exiſts of it ſelf 
by its own never-failing Fulneſs of Being, with- 
out ever needing any Casſe to prodace it, (which 
as I ſhall ſhew you by and by is s»mpoſſible) or that 
all things in it derive their Being from ſome firſt 
Cauſe who having no Cauſe in being before him 
muſt neceſſarily be #nca«ſed and unproduced; and 
if God exiſts of himſelf, as he muſt do ſuppoſing he 
#£, he muſt be ſuperionr to all things ; for that 
which is of & /e/f cannot but be, and that which 
cannot but be can haye no Power above it, becauſe 
if it hath, that Power might have either hindered 
extinguiſhed its Being, and ſo it might oe have 
een. 

So that God's Self-exiftence neceſſarily ſuppo- 
ſes him exalted above all Power and UM 
an 
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and conſequently to be the ſupreme and ſovereign 
Power over all things: but to ſuppoſe him to be 
ſupreme and Sovereign without exerciſing Rule and 
Dominion, is ridiculaws;, for without the Exerciſe 
of Dominion ſupreme Power js but a «/elef and 
inſignificant Cypher- flouriſh with a glorious Name, 
Rule and Dominion being the only. proper Sphere 
for ſupreme Power, as ſuch, to move and aft in, 
So that unleſs God rules and governs, he is. ſu- 
preme to no Purpoſe, and his ſovereign Powe is 
»/eleſs and in vain; for if he exert his ſovereign 
Power at all, it muſt be in Rale and Dominion, 
which is its only natural Province ; but if he doth 
xot, his Sovereignty is only a Hajeſtick, Sloth that 
ſits ſleeping in an awful Throne with its Hands in 
its Boſom, without ever doing any thing that is 
Sovereign ; and of what Uſe is that ſovereign Po- 
wer that never exerciſes any att of Soveresgnty ? 
Since. therefore God?s . Self-Exiſtence. necellaraly 
ſuppoſes his ſovereign Power over all things, we 
muſt eitber grant that he continually exercsſes this 
Power in ruling and governing the World, or aſ- 
ſert that it is utterly uſeleſs and in vain, which, as 
I ſhall ſhew by and by, is as abſurd as it is blaſphe- 
mons. | 

II. If there be a God he muſt neceſſarily be the 
Cauſe of all other things that are and do exiſt, 
For whatſoever might ot have been, or may not 
be, mult be derived from ſomething which cannot 
but be. If it might not have been, how came it to 
be? Not from #t ſelf to be ſure, for then it mult 
always have neceſſarily been, and therefore it 
muſt- finally be reſolved into ſome other Cauſe 
which is of + ſelf, and ſo cannot but always nove 
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bren and always be. Now that this World is not 
of 4t- ſelf, but from ſome other Cauſe that is of ic 


ſelf, is evident; becauſe whatſoever is of + ſelf, 


muſt neceſſarily have all the Being, and all the 
Perfeftion of Being that is poſſible. Fer that which: 
is'of t ſelf is neceſſarily of it ſelf, and it is not 
only true that it carnot but be, but alſo that it can- 
not but be of it ſelf ; for if it might not have been 
of it ſelf, it might not have been at all, becauſe 
it ſelf or its own Eſſence is the only Ground or 
Reaſon of its Being z and therefore if that Reaſon 
might have Fazled it might never have been at aft. 
Now that which neceſſarily is of it ſelf, hath nei- 
ther atual nor poſſible Cauſe of Being; for if it 
hath 'an aZual Cauſe, it is not of #t /elf; if any 
poſible one; it is not xeceſſarily of it ſelf; and if 
it hath no poſſible Cauſe of Being, it is all that its 
poſſible to be, that is, it is ſo compleat and perfett, 
that no poſſible Being or Perfettion of Being can be 
added to it. 

Beſides, that which is of t ſelf includes Ne- 
ceſſity of Being in its Eſſence, and that which in- 
cludes Neceſſity of Being, muſt always axally be 
what it &, and have nothing potential in its Na- 
ture 3 and that which hath nothing potential muſt 
have all poſſible Being and PerfeQion. For if 
there be any poſſible PerfeRtion of Being which ic 
bath not, it muſt be in poſſib:lity of being what it 
#not; and if fo, it is not neceſſarily what it #. 
So that if the World be of ze /elf, it muſt include 
in the Nature of it a Neceffity of Being; and if 
ſo, it muſt always a&tnally be, that is, be always 
out of all Poſſibility either of xot being or of bein 
what jt i noe ;, and if it be out of all Poſlibiliry © 
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not Being, it muſt have all Poſſible Being ; if out 
of all Poſlibility of being what it is not, it muſt 
have all poſlible Perfeftion of Being, that is, all 
poſlible Power and Knowledge and Wiſdom and 
Goodnef,, which do- all as neceſſarily reſult from 
Self-Being as any eſſential Property from any E/- 
ſence. Since therefore this material World hath 
none of theſe poſſible Perfettions of Being in it, it 
is impoſſible it ſhould be of ze ſelf, and if it be 
not of it ſelf, it muſt have a Cauſe of Being that 
is diſtin from and before it ſelf; and what can 
this Cauſe be but God; ſince that which caſed 
the World muſt be before all Cauſes, and that 
which is before all Cauſes niuſt be #ncauſed and 
of it ſelf, and that which is of it ſelf muſt have al 
poſſible Peyfettion, and conſequently be God, .. 
Since therefore the World was made by God, 
it will from hence neceſlarily follow that it is ru- 
led and governed by him. For if he- made the 
World, to be ſure he made it for ſome End, it 
being unconceivable that infinite W:/dom ſhould 
frame a World that is capable of the moſt noble 
and excellent Ends, without deſigning it, to any 
End at all; andif he deſigned it for any End, to 
be ſure he is concerned that that End: whatever it 
be ſhould be accompliſbed;, and if he be, his own 
Concernment will lead him to the Exerciſe of a 
Providence, which is nothing elſe but a conſtant 
and ſteady Guidance of thoſe Beings which he 
hath made, to thoſe common and particular Ends 
for which he made them. For if he made them 
for any End, to be ſure whatever it was, he did 
not let it drop out of his 4ind and Thoughts as 
ſoon as he had made them, bur Rtill carries it 8- 
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long in his Eye and Intention; and if he ſtill 5:i- 
tends that End, thete is no doubt but he ſtill pro- 
ſecutes it, which he catinot do without a Provi- 
dence ; for how can he drive things on to the Ends 
for which he -zade them, if he be withdrawn from 
the World, and hath wholly ſequeſtred himſelf 
from all the Affairs of it ? 

III. If there be a God, he muſt neceſſarily be 
preſent with all things ; becauſe being of himſelf 
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t WW without any Cauſe, he muſt be without any Bounds 
n Wor Limits of Being. Fot it is altogether uncon- 
4 8 ceivable how any thing that is of it ſelf ſhould be 
t WH reſtrained or limited by it ſelf. For tho? we muſt 
d Walldw ſomething to be of i /e/f whether we will 
il WW 2dmit of a God, or no, yet we cannot ſuppoſe that 


which is of ie ſelf to be the Cauſe of it ſelf, with- 
I, Wout a Contradiftion; becauſe every Carſe muſt be 
i Wiefore its Effeft;, and therefore to ſuppoſe tha: 
ie Wuwhich is of it ſelf, to be the Caſe of it (elf, 
it Wis to ſuppoſe it to be before it ſelf, that is, to be ' 
ld Mwhen ic is or, or to be and »ot be together, which 
le WMis impoſſible. When therefore we ſay that ſome- 
ny {Wthing is of zt ſelf; "our meaning can be no other 
to Withan thi4, that it hath ſuch an immenſe Pleni- 
twde of Being in it ſelf, as that it neither needed 


'n {nor required any Cauſe to produce it ; and how can 
a Withar which is of it ſelf without being the Cauſe of 
nt Wit ſelf, be any way reſtrained or limited by it 
he MElf? For that which /imirs Beings, is only the 


Will or Power of their Cauſes, which either would 
not or could not beſtow any further Being or Per- 
et;on upon them ; and therefore only ſuch things 
as are cauſed are limited, becauſe they being pro- 
Quced out of nothing, are only fo far and no -=_ 
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ther brought into Being, as their Cauſe was 
willing or able to bring them. That therefore 
which exiſts of zc /e/f without any Cauſe of Being, 
muſt exit of ic ſeit without any ZLimnrs of Bring: 
becauſe it was neither limited by #r ſelf nor by any 
ether Cauſe; znd that which hath morhing to limu 
it, mult nececflarily be 7#mmenſe and boundleſs, God 
thereforc being this Self-exiſting Being, mult ne- 
ceſſarily be of an wnl:mited Eſſence z an Eſſence 
which no 0 poſſible Space can either circumſcribe or 
define, bit mult neceſſarily be diffuſed all through, 
circumfuſed all about, and preſent w:th all things, 

And if he be preſent with all things, how is it 
imaginable he ſhould fr til among them, and tx- 
erciſe no Providence over them ? For ſince he 1s: 
Lving Being, he muit be virally preſent where- 
ſoever he z, and that lie ſhould be vitally and yet 
unattivcly p reſent. am ong a World of Beings, thit 
he ſhould live in this wide Univerſity of things, 
and in every Part of it, and yet take no more Ne 
tice of, have no more 1»fluence upon it than if he 
were a dezd and ſenſeleſs Idol, is altogether 1 
conceivable; and we may as well imagine a Sa 
in the Univerſe without Hear or Light, as ute, 
God ſurrounding 2nd penetrating all things wit! 
out ever exerting his active Powers, or Jheddin ng 
forth his wital Influence upon them. For where 
ever life 15,jt will eperate;, and therefore ſince God 
who is all Life and Atzvity is every where, ht 
mult operate every where, and jf he operate ever} 
where, that Operation is an Univerſal Provi- 
dence, 

IV. and Laſtly, If there he a God, he muſt be 
endowed with all thoſe att:ve Perfections of ns 
an 
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and Wiſdom, Juſtice and Goodneſs ; all which muſt 
be preſent whereſoever he is. Fors for Power, 
it is nothing elſe but the Spring or Fountain of 
Cauſality ;, and therefore fince_ God is the firſt 
Cauſe, he mult neceſſarily be the Spring of the 
Power of all Cauſes ; and that from which all Power 
is derived muſt it ſelf be al-powerful; otherwiſe 
it would derive more Power than ic hath, and be 
the Cauſe of that whereof it hath no Cauſality, 
which is a Contradittion. And then as for Wiſ- 
dom and Goodnefi, they are inſeparable to perfect 
Power ;, which how forcible ſoever it be, cannot 
be perfett except it be conducted by W:/dom and 
Goodneſs;, for without theſe, Power is. only an 
irreſiſtible Whirlwind that ſweeps and hurries all 
things before it without any End, or Method, or 
Order. And what a lame, blind and defeftive 
Power mult that be that can neither deſign nor 
contrive, neither propoſe to it ſelf beneficial Ends, 
nor yet chooſe ſuitable Means toeffett them ? and 
ina word, that can neither intend wel nor proſe- 
cute wiſely? If therefore the Power of God be 
perfett, as it cannot but be, being the Original of 
all Power, it muſt OY be conjoyn?d with 
perfect Wiſdom and GoodWef;, with perfect Good- 
neſs to level irs Intentions at good: and beneficial 
Ends; with perfect Wiſdom to order and dirett 
its Proſecutions. 

Since therefore perfeCt Power, and Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs are eſſential to God, they muſt be co- 
extended with his Eſſence, which as I ſhewed be- 
fore is extended to all things. And how can we 
conceive ſuch ative Perfections as theſe to be pre- 
ſent with all things without ever ating nporn them ? 

| O 2 


For 
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For the very End and Perfeftion of all theſe Attri- 
butes conſilts'in their Exerciſe; for ſo the End of 
Pomer is Attion, the End of Wiſdom is ordering 
and contriving, and the End of Goodneff is doing 
good, How then can we ſuppoſe that an infinite 
Power whoſe End is Afton, ſhould be preſent where 
a World of things are to be done, and do nothing ? 
that infinite W:i/dom whoſe End is ordering and 
contriving, ſhould be preſent where a World of 
things -are to be ordered, and order nothing ? or 
that infinite Goodnef whoſe End is doing good, 
ſhould be preſent where a World of good is to be 
done, and do none at all? What is this but to 
transform the divine Perfettions into ſenſeleſs 
Idols, that have Eyes, but ſee not, hands, but att 
20t ;, that have boundlef,, but uſelef and wnattive 
Powers; that have gloriow Names, but in re- 
ality ſtand but for ſo many Cyphers in the World ? 
And thus I have endeavoured to demonſtrate a 
Providence by Arguments drawn from God him- 
ſelf; but becauſe there may be ſomething in them 
too ſubtile and Metaphyſical for common Appre- 
henſions to reach, I have bur briefly inſiſted on 
them. I proceed — in the ſecond place to 
another fort of ArgtMents, which are more 
eaſie and obvious, viz; ſuch as are drawn from 
ſenſible Effetts, of which I ſhall give theſe fix 
Inſtances. 


I. The conſtant Dire#:ion of things to the 
Tame good Ends, which haveno Deſign in them- 
ſelves. 

Il. The watchful Providence of things which 


III. The 


have no Fore-ſight in themſelves. 
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ITT, The mutual Agreement and Correſponden- 
cy of things which have no Underſtanding of 
themſelves or of one another. 

IV. The Continuation of things in the ſame 
comely Order, which have no Government of thems 
ſelves. ; 

V. Abiraculous Events. 

VI. Predittions of future and remote Contin- 
gencies. | 


I, One ſenſible inſtance of a divine Providence 
is the conſtant Direttion of things to the ſame 
good Ends which have no Deſign in themſelves. 
When we ſee things void of all Senſe and Reaſon 
as conſtantly diretted to good Ends, as they could 
be if they had Senſe and Reaſon, we may be ſure 
that there is a Reaſon without them that framed 
them for thoſe Ends, and direfts them to them ; 

' I it being unconceivable how Chance or blind Ne- 
ceſſity that have no Deſign, or Art, or Contri- 
vance in them, ſhould conſtantly operate as regu- 
larly as Reaſon it ſelf., Now if we ſurvey this 

IF vaſt Univerſality of things, we may eaſily. ob- 
ſerve, at leaſt of the generality of them, that 
they are framed for and directed ro ſomie Wiſe and 
excellent End ; and though through our own ſhort 
ſightedneſs or want of Enquiry we do not fee the 
Uſe and Tendency of them all; yet this is no Argu- 
ment at all that they are vain and ſuperfiuom, 
For as we now ſce the Uſe of -a world of things 
which paſt Generations underſtood not, ſo there 
is no doubt but farure Generations will under- 
| ſtand the Uſe of a World more than we; and 
therefore ſince the V/efulneſ of the Generality of 
| Q 3 things 
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things is now ſo apparent and viſible, we ought in 
all Reaſon to conciuvde, that oxr not diſcerning the 
Uſefulneſs of them all, proceeds not from -their 
Defect, but from our own Ignorance. 

Let us therefore briefly ſurvey this beautiful 
Scene of things that is before us. The Sun and 
Earth, for Initance, are things that are utterly 
void of Underſtanding, and therefore can have no 
Deſign or Contrivance in them 3 how then came 
they to place and continue themſclves at ſuch a com- 
modious Diſtance from one another ?- Whereas in 
ſuch a vaſt and immenſe Space they might have 
found tea thouſand Millions of other Places and 
Diſtzncestofixin? The Earth might have found 
700m enough to place it ſelf either much nearer toy 
or much remoeter from the Sun than it & ;, bur if it 
had done ſo, it muſt have either been everlaſting- 
ly parched or everlaſtingly frozen and bexighted, 
and either way converted into an uſelef,barren and 
uninhabitable Deſzrt; whereas where it now is, It 
ſtands at the moſt convenient Diſtance from the 
Sun, tobe warmed and cheriſhed by his enlivening 
Fires, and neither to be roaſted-by being too near 
them, nor frozen by being too far from them); 
but to receive from them ſuch a remperate heat, as 
is {uſficient to excite its ſeminal Virtues, and to 
draw up its Tuices into them, and thereby to ripen 
Its' natural Fruits, 4nd in a word, to comfort 
and refreſh its Inhabitants, and to render ir to 
them a pleaſant, a healthful, and a fruitful Para- 
diſe. - Since therefore of ten thouſand Million of 
Places wherein it might have fixed in that [mmen- 
ſity of Space that ſurrounds it,it hath fixed upox,and 
doth ſtill continue in the beſt without any Deſign 
or 
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or Wiſddm of its own, itis-plain that there iz an 
over-ruling Wiſdom without it that c< oſe its place, 
and fixes and derermines jt thereunro. Again, 
How came the Sun( for whether ic be the Exrth 
that moves 2bout the Sur, or the Sun about the 
Earth is all one to our E. nquiry) how came this Sun, 
I ſay, which hath no Reaſon to govern it ſelf by. 
to be determined to ſuch a uſeful Conrſe of Motion ? 
what makes this vaſt and mighty Body move round 
the Earth in twenty four hovers, in Ny Ts 
ſpacious Circle of Motion it muſt fly far ſwifter 
than a Bullet from a Canons Mouth; and yet 
through ſo many Ages cach twenty four hours ir 
hath conſtantly performed it, without being fo 
much as one Minute faſter or ſlower ; wherchy Ic 
makes thoſe jſt and regular Returns of Day and 
Night to both the Hemiſpheres, fo that neither 
the one nor the other is either roo much heated by 
his Preſence, or too long ben:obred by his Abſence, 
becauſe as ſoon as the one hath been ſufficiently 
warmed and cheriſhed with his Rays, he immedi- 
ately retires from it into the other, and hy ſo doing 
he gives the att:ive Animals leave to reſt, the over- 
heated Air to cool, and the Gafping Earth to repair 
Its fainting Vertues, which a continxed heat would 
ſoon exhanſt and extinguiſh, Thus by returning 
Day and Night to both Parts of the Earth once in 
twenty four Hours, he preſerves both their Heat 
and Moiſture Upon which al] Generation depends, in 
2 due and regular Temper,{o thar neither their ra- 
dical Moiſture i IS conſumed by the parching droughts 
of che Day, nor taecir vital heat extingnſhed ty 
the cool Moiitures of the N*ghe, but the one ſtill 
allays and rempers the other by their quick,and 21- 
O 4 rern.:; 
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ternate Revolutions. How then caine the Sun that 
underſtands no utility, and deſigns no End, to be 
determined to this Courſe of Motion, which above 
all orhers is ſo admirably «ſeful and advantageous 
to this World we live in? Again, What Is the 
Reaſon thar ſince he thus equally moves round the 
Earth, he doth not always move in the ſame Circle, 
but runs out every Day into a different Circle al- 
moſt a whole Degree farther Northward or South- 
ward, and this ſa conſtantly and ſo preciſely thar in 
ſix thonſand ſucceeding Revolutions, he hath ne- 
ver varied ſo much as one Minute from his Courſe 
either one way or the other, and by theſe his tated 
F xcurrencies towards the North and South he 
makes the Seaſons of the Tear, gives a Summer and 
a Winter, a Spring and a Fall to all Parts of the 
E »rth, without which the Earth would long ere 
this have been utterly «ſelef,, and all its Fruzts, and 
for want of them its Animals too would have for 
ever periſhed? For ſome Parts of it would have 
been ſcorcþed with everlaſting Heat, others hound 
vp with everlaſting Froſt; here it would have been 
all a Sandy, there all an /cy Deſart, and ſo both 
Vegetation and Generation would every where have 
utterly ceaſt either for want of Zfoiſtare or for 
want of Heat. How came the Sun then which 
hath neither Senſe nor Reaſon of his own to guide 
him, to be direffed into fuch a commodious Courſe 
of annual Motion, whenas in that vaſt ſpace he 
moves in, he might as well have run ten thouſand 
ther Courſes of Motion ? He might have moved 
all the Year round the Farths Equator ; but if he 
had done ſo, all the -1iddle Tratts of Earth both 
INorthward and Southward would ſoon have bcen 
ey Gn. | | ſcorched 
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ſcorched up with his continual Preſence, and all 
the remoter Parts both ways would quickly have 
died with Cold through his perpetual Abſeuce : 
or he might have run his annual Courſe on one 
fide only of the Earths Equator, and made his 
circular Excurſions to or beyond the Pole; but if 
he had done fo, he muſt have left a great Part of 
the oppoſite Hemiſphere expoſed to everlaſting 
Night and Cold, whereas in the annual Courſe of 
Motion he zow performs, he ſheds forth his Light, 
and Heat, and Influence over all the World, and 
by turns gives every Part its Yearly Seaſons; 
which is a plain Evidence that all his Motions are 
conduited by a wiſe and over-ruling Mind, which 
among ſo many Courſes of Motion that lie before 
him in the boundlef Space he moves in, hath de- 
termined him to that which for Perpetuity is much 
the beſ# and moſt commodiows. 

And the ſame is to be ſaid of the Motions of the 
Moon, which Nature hath deſigned for a vicarious 
Light to the Sun, to ſupply his Abſence and por- 
form his Office in this lower World. For what 
makes this ſenſelef and irrational Planet, that 
moves without any [ntention of its own, wander 
by turns Northward and Southward ſome Degrees 
beyond the Sun ? And what makes it move North- 
ward when the Sun is Seuthward, and again South- 
ward when the Sun is Northward, whereas in that 
immenſe Space wherein it ſwims, it hath room e- 
nough to run a thouſand other Courſes of Motian, 
none of which could have been ſo advantageeors to 
us as tbs ? For by moving Northward when the 
Sun is Southward, and ſo & contra, it moderates 
the Cold and Darkneſs of the winter Nights, and 


by 
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by paſſing beyond the Tropicks which are the 
Boundaries of the Sun, it in ſome meaſure ſup- 
plies his Abſence, by enlightning thoſe long and 
redious Nights In which the Regions towards the 
Poles are buried ; which 1s a plain Inſtance of the 


ſingular Care of Providence, that no Parts of the 
Earth ſhould be lefr altogether deF:rnte of the 
neceſſary Comforts of the Heavenly Light and 
Warmtb. 

Again, How came the Air which-hath no De- 
ffen in it (elf to place ir ſelf ſo commodionſly as it 
hath done between the Earth and the Heavens ? 
Why is there not a wide vacuity between ? Or if 
ſome Body muſt needs imrervene, why was it not 
Fire or Water as well as Air, which of all other 
Bodies 1s the moſt commodious ? For had it been 
a void Space, there could have been no [nter- 
courſe berween Heaven and Earth; or had it been 
filled with Fire or Water, it would have conſumed 
or drowned the Earth and all things belonging to 
it; but as for the Air which is a thin, ſoft, fluid 
and tranſparent Body, it is of all others the moſt 
proper Vehicle of the Celeſtial Influences. For 
what other Body is. there that through ſuch a ſiu- 
pendows Diſtance could have conveyed down to us 
the Light and Heat of the Sun, with ſuch an #n- 
effable Swiftneſs; or what other Element could 
have been ſo proper for Animals to move and 
breath jn ? Since therefore this Space between the 
Earth and Heavens might have been ſupplied 


with other Bodies, but with none ſo fit as Air, 


which yet is no way conſcious of its own Fitnels, 
and fo cannot be ſuppoſed to chooſe this Space for 
it ſelf, it is a plain Evidence that there was ? 
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wiſe Mind without it that choſe this Habitation 
or It 
F And now we are come down to this terreſtrial 
Globe, which conſiſts of Earth and Water, let us 
briefly conſider the admirable Uſe of borh, and of 
all things appertaining to them. How came the 
ſenfelef Water to bore Holes and Channels in the 
Banks of the Ocean through long Tratts of Earth, 
and againſt its own Nature to cl:»b up to the tops 
of Mountains, that ſo it may be able not only to 
run down again with Eaſe, but alſo to carry it 
felf to ſuch Heights afterwards, as the Neceſli- 
ties of Men and Beaſts require, and to wnite into 
large Rivers that run into all the inland Parts of 
the Earth, watering both them and their thirſty 
Animals all along as they go, till at laſt they re- 
turn into the Ocean again? How comes this dull 
and ſenſelef Element that can conſult neither its 
own Convenience nor that of other Beings, to be 
ſalt where it is convenient for t ſelf to be ſalt, 
viz. in the Ocean, by which it is preſerved from 
Putrefattion ;, and freſh where it is convenient for 
other Beings that it ſhould be freſh, viz. in the 
Fountains and Rivers, that ſo it may be fit to fru- 
ttifie the Earth, and be a wholeſom Drink for its 
Animals? How come ſo many Rivers and Foun- 
tains which do all ariſe from the ſale Waters of 
the Sea, to be ſtripe of their ſalt Particles, by. 
ooſing through the Pores of the Earth, and there- 
by to be rendred both frairful to the Ground and 
wholſom for Men and Beaſts? How comes it to 
paſs that ſo many Clouds as are drawn up out of 
the ſalt Ocean, ſhould in their Aſcent ſo far ſhake 
of their Salt as to deſcend back again _ the 

artl 
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Earth in ſweer and freſh Showers? And how come 
thoſe Yapours of which the Clouds conſiſt, and 
which are much thicker and beavier than the Air, 
to be drawn aloft as they are by the Rays of the 
Sun, which have neither Pumps nor Buckets to 
exhale them? And when they are aloft in the Air, 
how come they to gather into thick Clouds, and 
not rather to diſperſe themſelves about in that 
vaſt Expanſum, or to return back again to the 
Earth in thin Vapours as they aroſe; and while 
they hang in the Air, what is jt that ſuſtains 
their Werght, and when they fall, how comes it 
to paſs that they ordinarily fall in ſoft and gentle 
Showers that watery the Roots of the Graf and 
Corn without any Prejudice to their Sralks and 
Blades, and not rather in Mifts or Streams, which 
either would be inſ#fficient to moiſten the Earth, 
or lay waſt its Corn and Fruit with the F7olence of 
their Fall? All which are iUuſtr:oxs Inſtances of 32 
wiſe and gowerful Providence, that dire&s and 
orders this ſenſeleſs Element, and cauſes it ordi- 
narily to move and aft as if it had Wiſdom in it 
ſelf and did therewithal #nduſtriouſly conſylt the 
pablick, good of the World ; but this Argument 
you may find handled more at large in a late ex- 
cellent Treatiſe de Deo, 

And now we are arrived to the Earth whereon 
we live and move and have our Beings, which 
tho? it ſelf be of a broken and irregular Figure, 
and ſeems to be rather the mighty Ruins of fome 
more beautiful Structure, than an original Efeti 
of the divine Art and Contrivance, yet contains 


in it the moſt amazing Inſtances of an «l-wiſe and 
all-powerful Providence, For how came this - 
an 
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and fupid Lump to be smpregnared with ſuch an 
infinite _—_ of ſeminal Showa all which do 
proceed as orderly and artificially in the Formation 
of their Plants and Fruits, as if they were every 
one endued with a moſt wiſe and intelligent Mind ? 
For fince the Plants do all derive their Nourifh- 
ment from the inward Parts of the Earth, it is 
neceflary that ſome Parts-of them ſhould be b#- 
ried under Ground, that ſo they may come at 
their Food z and that rhe/e Parts ſhould be fitted 
with ſpongy ſtrings to faſten them to the Farth, 
and to ſuck in thoſe Juices of it whereon they 
feed; and accordingly the ſeminal Yertie of eve- 
ry Plant firſt forms it ſelf a Roor under Ground, 
which runs out more or /ef from the Centre of 
it into greater or ſmaller Strings proportionable to 
the Magnitude of the Plant ic bears, that fo how 
great ſoever it be it may by theſe Strings be ſo 
faſtned to the Earth, as that the Wind to which 
its #pper Parts are expoſed, may not be able to 
tear them «p ;z then this ſeminal Form whatſoever 
It be,. lizeſt theſe Mrings into a porous and ſpongy 
Subſtance fit to ſ#ck in the Juices of the Earth on 
every fide, and bores little Holes or ſtrait Fibres 
through them from one end to the other, that ſo 
by theſe Conduit-pipes they may all convey the 
Juices they imbibed into the Centre of the Root 
and having thus formed its Root, and by theſe 
Strings or nervous Filaments ſupplied it with 
plenty of Juice, by ſtrange myſterious Art it con- 
colts the liquid Matter into a hard and ſolid Sub- 
ſtance, through which it alſo bores. an infinite 
number of 'frait Fibres from the very Centre of 
the Root, to convey up with it thofe Juices 

that 
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that are lodged there, with the thicker Parts of 
which it #our:ſhes and increaſes its more ſolid Sub- 
ſtance, thruſting forth the echinner towards the 
Sarface, and the thinneſt at the Extremities of 
its Branches ;, the former of which it digeſts into 
a Bark wherewithal it cloaths the tender Body of 
its Plant, to defend it againſt the Violences of 
Heat and Cold; the latter into Leaves, and there- 
withal adorns its Branches, and ſhelters its Fruit 
from the ſcorcbing of the Sun, and the exceſlize 
Moiſture of the Rain; and by thus diſtributiny 
the fill-riſing Juices, it ſtill encreaſes its Plant til 
ſuch time as it arrives to its fall growth and Mz 
rurity; ſo that from the wrmoſt Strings of the 
Root, to the Centre of it, from the Centre of the 
Root to the higheſt Branches of it, from the Bran- 
ches to the Leaves and Fruit of it, theſe porow 
Fibres run on, by which every parc, how 4:ſtan 
ſoever from the Root, ſucks up its Juices and 6: 
geſts them into irs own Subſtance ; for even tie 
Leaves and Fruit are hung upon the Branches bj 
little, ſoft and Spongy Stalks Mhrough which ther: 
run innumerable Fibres that convey the Juic 
from the Branches, and by ſtupendous Art 4: 
ſtribute it by their Pores through all the whol: 
Body of the Leaves and Fruit. Burt then by 

| what particular Art the ſemind 
dorm wa — ok of each particular kind 
: doth ſo conſtantly and . regular) 
concoct and elaborate the Juices of the Earil 
into their own ſpecrifick, Smells and Taſts,, and Fi 
gure and Cplours, is a Myſtery that confoxunds and 
p#zles all our Philoſophy. Now whence I beſcect 
you procceds this cxriozs, inimitable Art which - 

wil 
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with all our Reaſon can neither tranſcribe nor com- 
prehend? Not from the things themſelves ſure 
for how can they have Art that have no Reaſon ? 
And therefore of Neccſlity it muſt proceed from 
ſome all-wiſe, ſuperintending Mind, that either 
immediately contrives and frames them, or elle 
impreſſes their ſeminal Virtues with its own all- 
wiſe and powerful: Art whereby they contrive and 
frame themſelves. 

And if inthe Compoſure of every Plant there 
are ſuch viſible Footſteps of a divine Art, how 
much more of every Animal, whoſe Parts for in- 
finite YVarzety, delicate Smalnef,, exquiſite Shape, 
Poſition and Temper, do as far excel the other, as 
the Offices for which they are deſigned ? For tho? 
the plaftick, Soul that forms the Animal hath not 
the leaſt Ray of Art or Reaſon of irs own, yet. in 
the Formation of it, it proceeds with as much 
curious and incomparable Art as if it were endowed 
with the moſt perfet# Reaſon. For firſt it ſpins 
out the thicker Parts of the ſeminal Matter into 
little Threds or Fibres, part of which it hollows 
into Pipes, and part into Spunges, ſome whereof 
are more thin, and ſomie more ſolid; all which 
with wondrous Art it czts and prunes In divers 

laces, fitting their Ends tolone another, and in 
divers Manners k»ztting them together into a wel- 
proportion?d Structure of Bones'and Members; then 
of the thinner Parts of the ſeminal Matter ir 
forms the Intrails, viz. the Liver and Heart and 
Brains, drawing out from each, certain Fibres to 
be framed into Veins, and Arteries and Nerves, 
for which End it bores and hollows them through, 
extends and ſtretches them our at length, and = 
vides 
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vides them into innumerable Branches, which it 
ſpreads throfigh all the Intrails, ana thereby main- 
tains a mutual Communication between them, and 
derives the Nourifkment and Animal and vital 
Spirits through all che _— and having thus 
ſpunthe ſeveral Parts out of the ſeminal Matter, 
and curjouſly woven them together, it concotts the 
remainder of the Matter which is ſtill ſupplied 
with new Nouriſhment into the Subſtance of thoſe 
ſeyeral Parts, and this in ſuch prec:ſe and regular 
Proportions, as to form every one of them, tho? 
infinitely variozs from one another, into its own 
proper Figure, and Meaſure, and Proportion ; ſo 
that within ſeven days after the Conception, the 
whole Body is entirely framed, and diſtin- 
gxiſhed into all its proper Parts and Members, 
which though they are fo vaſtly great in their 
Number, ſo ſtrangely different in their Size and 
Figure, ſc infinitely various in their Motions and 
Tendencies, do all contribute one way or other to 
the Beauty and Benefit of the Whole; ſome to pro- 
pagare the K:nd, others to preſerve the Individual, 
others to diſtinguiſh what is neceſſary, convenient 
and pleaſant from what is dangerow, offenſive 
or deſtruitive to its Nature ;, ſome to purſue what 
is good, others to ſhun what is evil, others to enjuy 
thoſe goods, and others to defend it againſt thole 
evils that threaten or invade it ;, ſo that of all theſe 
infinitely »#merous and diverſe Parts, not one can 
be wanting or defettive without ſome conſiderable 
Damage tothe Whole. How then is it conceive» 
able that ſuch an infinite number of different Ani. 
mals, which are all ſo perfet# in their Kind, fo 
amazingly c#riow in their Compoſition, as that = 
wit 
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with all our Reaſon can diſcern nothing in them 
that is either ſ#perfluows or defeive, nothing in 
their Figure that is irregular, nothing in their 
Poſition that is miſplaced, nothing in their Motion 
that is exorbitant ;, ſhould all of them be framed 
by their ſeveral Plaſtick Souls, which are utterly 
blind and irrational, without the Condntt and Di- 
rettion of an all-wiſe and all-powerfut Providence ? 
Should you- behold a confuſed Heap of Earth, and 
Stone, and [ron and Timber without any vi/ible 
Artificer near it, fall a poliſhing its own Parts, fit- 
ting them to one another, and doſing them into 
Order according to the Rules of ArchiteQure, 
and at length frame them all together into the 
Form of a moſt beautiful Palace, would you not 
conclude that ſome 5k/ful Mind were inviſibly pre- 
ſent there, and did work upon this ſenſelef Heap 

and diſpoſe its Parts into this comely Order ? And 
jet in the Compoſure of any one Animal there 
is infinitely ##0re Art than in the moſt beautiful 
frutture in the World. How then can we ima- 
gine that the blind, artlef Matter of which it is 
compoſed, could ever have framed it ſelf into this 
admirable Form and Contexture, had nor ſome 
zreat Mind been invsſibly prefent at the Compoſi- 
tion of it, or at leaſt imprinted on its artlef Mat- 
ter, ſome powerful Signature of its own w/e Art 
to direft, and order and contrive it. 

I might from hence have proceeded to the for- 
mation of Har, the Maſterpiece of all this lower 
Creation; in whoſe Frame and ſtruttire there are 
ſuch Miracles of Art as do ontreach both the 1mi- 
tation and Wonder of the moſt raiſed and compres 
henſive Minds. For who can ſufficiently admi-e the 

P ohil{#t 
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skilful Contexrure of his Corporeal Parts, which 
though almoſt infinite in Number and Yeriety, do 
not only compoſe a Body of a moſt amiable Syam- 
metry and Proportion, but are alſo as exactly 
framed, and tempered and adapted to perform the 
Offices of Life and Motion, and Senſe and Rea» 
ſon, as Art or Wit can fancy or imagine them ? 
But then how much more admirable. is the Soul 
which inhabits and animates this Body; for of 
whatſoever Subſtance this thing: we call our Soul 
is,it isevidently framed for great and zoble Opers- 
tions, to d:ſcloſe the Myſteries of Nature, and to 
* dive into its deep Philoſophy, to pererrate into the 
Cauſes of things, and with its m1 mble and ſag- 
ciowThovghts to ſurveythis ample T heatre of Be- 
ings; to recollefÞ things paſt, and to foterel things 
ro come, to izvent the moſt uſeful Arts and com- 
prehenſive Sciences, to diftate gaod Laws, and 
projet wiſe Policies for the Government of Hu- 
mane Societies, and ina word, to axder/ſtand the 
right Reaſons of things, and to regw#late its Wil 
and Aﬀections by them: and is it -poſlible we 
ſhould imagine a Being thus exquiſitely framed to 
be the Produtt of a blind and arrlef Matter, tobe 
nothing but a lzcky Jumble of ſenſe/ef and irrativ 
nal Atoms ? For ſuppoſe it were nothing ' but ela- 
borated Matter, yet certainly it requires infinite 
Art and Skill to contrive and faſhion it, into al 
thoſe curious Springs, and Wheels and Mechanick 
Knacks that are neceſſary to render It not only 4 
living and feeling, but alſo a wiſe and rational 
Matter. For how is it conceivable that a little 
Drop of water without the Aſſiſtance of any 4nd 
or Providence, ſhould form it (elf not only into _ 
the 
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the Parts and Lineaments of a Humane Body, but 
alſo into a Humane 44nd, a Mind of vaſt Deſires 
and infinzee , Capacities of Knowledge, that can 
form Ideas within it ſelf of every thing that is 
round about it, and from them can frame innume- 
rable Propoſitions, and deduce them into Arts and 
Sciences: and in a word, that can move it ſelf 
and the Body it lives in, by its own internal Springs, 
and. forzvit ſelf into ſo many variom and contrary 
Aﬀedtions by the myſterious Force and Energy of 
its awn Reafon and Diſcourſe ? If you beheld a 
dead Pencil move without any viſible Hand, and 
dip it ſelf into variows Colours, and draw but an 
exact Picture of a Man, you would doubtleſs con- 
clude either that ſome inviſible Limbner, had in- 
fuſed intorit the Art of Limbning, or did itmme- 
diatcly manage and- dire it. Bur ſhould you find 
this Pifture:when it is 4rawn and finiſhed, not only 
live and: move, but reaſon and diſcourſe, and exert 
all fortsof Animal and Humane Operations, could 
you.imagine that ever the blind, irrational Pencil 
formed it of ic ſelf without being managed or di- 
refted by ſome ſuperiour Mind or Providence ? 

And thus [ have given ſome brief Inſtances of 
the conſtant Direction of all ſorts of things, how 
ſtupid and irrational ſoever, to ſome wiſe and 
goed End, which is a plain Evidence of an «ni- 
verſal Providence over the World, that in a con- 
ſtant and uniform Series directs things to their 
proper Ends that have no Aim or Deſign of their 
own, and fo are utterly uncapable to gaide and 
direft themſelves. 

Il. Another ſenſible Evidence of a divine Pro» 
vidence is, the AT I Wir: of things =_ 
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have no Foreſight in themſelves. For among irra- 
tional Beings that can neither-apprehend for what 
Ends they act, nor by what Means they may beſt 
effc& them, how ftrange is it to conſider with 
what Inſight and Providence they many of them 
act in ftoring up Provigons for themſelves againſt a 
time of Extremity, in framing their own Beds 
and Neſts, and defending themfelves and their 
Young againſt approaching Dangers ; in educating 
their Young, and propagating their Kind through 
all ſucceeding Generations, inſomuch that if they 
* were.every one endued with Reafon of their own 
to foreſee their own Dangers, and forecaſt their 
own Conveniency and Safety, they would not aQ 
with more Skill and Sagacity than they do. For 
thus the Planes that have neither Senſe nor Reaſon 
to diſcern the Periods of their own Growth and 
Decay, -when they have almoſt ſpent themſelves, 
and are ready to wither and die, run up into Seed, 
as if they foreſaw their own approaching Fate, 
and did thereupon berhink themſelves of propaga- 
zing their Kind before it be zoo late, and leaving 
numerous Poſterity behind them. And. therefore 
ſince they have neither Thought nor Forecaſt i» 
themſelves, 'tis evident that there is a Providence 
that thinks and forecaſts for them. 

Thus alſo thoſe Plants that ſhoot up oz high, but 
are too weak to ſupport themſelves, ſuch as the 
Hop and Yine and Toy, run out into lictle frings or 
rtendrils with which they lay hold upon ſome body j 
that is ſtronger than themſelves, as if they wete « 
' conſcious of their own weakneſs, and ſo to propup Þ ** 
themſelves did deſignedly twiſt about thoſe ſtron- 
ger bodies that are beſt able to /apport them. Hed 

there- 
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therefore ſince they neither know their own weak- 
neſs, nor yet the ſtrength of the Trees or Wall 
they depend on, it is evident that there is a wiſe 
Providence that knows both, and guides and di- 
refts them to their ſafety. 

And as there is a viſible Providence over Plants, 
ſo there is alſo over brute and irrational Animals, 
and eſpecially over the ſmalleſt and molt contem- 
prible, who by reaſon of their natural weakneſs + 
and #mpotence are leſs able to provide for them- 
ſelves. For thus the Spider is a Creature as void 
of Reaſon as the Plant of Senſe, and yet with 
what wondrous Art doth he ſpin his Web out of a 
viſcous matter within his own Bowels ? He ex- 
zends the threads of it croſs to one another, lea- 
ving equal Angles in the middle, faſtning the ex- 
treme to the oppoſite threads, and then leaſt 
through the weakneſs of the ſlender threads of 
which it is compoſed, the Fly he hunts ſhould 
happen to. break through, he weaves ſeveral un- 
der-nets one within another, and with a won- 
drous Art faſtens them all together, that ſo if 
one ſhould fail, the other might hold ; and whien 
he hath thus fix*d and-ſpread his ſubtile and trange 
contrived Snares, he lies in wait in a little Den 
without, made by him on purpoſe to conceal him- 
ſelf; from whence, as ſoon as the Fly is entangled, 
he ſwiftly r#ns and ſeiſes it, and having kiled it, 
carries it away and lays it up in a ſafe Repoſitory 
againſt a time of Famine. In all which perfor- 
mance this srrational InſeCt proceeds as provident- 
ly and wiſely as if in a long deduction hz had in- 

err*d one thing from another and aCted upon the 
moſt rational deliberation x and therefore ſince he 
'y is 
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is void of reaſon himſelf, and doth not determine 
himſelf by any natural Logic of hb own, he muſt 
proceed by the reaſon and direCtion of ſome wiſe 
Mind withoxt him, that hath the gaidance and di- 
ſpoſal of his motion. For he begins not to ex- 
erciſe his Art after he 1s arriv*d to a riper age, 
but is born with his Trade about him, and ſpins 
and weaves from his very Infancy; nor is there 
any diverſity in his ManufaCture, as there uſeth 
to be in thoſe of rational Artificers, bur tis al- 
ways woven in the ſame manner, and figure, and 
Faſhion, which is a plain evidence that he effedts 
it not by any «rt or reaſon of his own but by mere 
natural inſtinft, which is nothing but the 7ztpreſ- 
ſion of the art and reaſon of the Author of Na- 
ture, which impreſſion knows not what it doth, 
nor vpon what reaſons it proceeds, but only an- 
' ſmersto the Reaſon of God as the ſignature doth 
to the Seal that impreſt it, and like an Echo arr:- 
culates and reſounds his Voice without anderſtand- 
ing what it means. And as the ſenſeleſs Echo 
when it reverberates words that carry Senſe and 
Reaſon in them, ſuppoſes the original Voice to 
proceed from ſome intelligent Mind ; ſo theſe ir- 
rational Inſtints of Nature which expreſs ſo 
much art and reaſon in their operations, do ne- 
ceſſarily imply that there is ſome wi/e Mind or 
Providence to which they owe their original and 
continuance. _ 
For thus to inſtance farther, with what a ftrange 
and wonderful Art do the Bees frame their Combs, 
which they divide on cach ſide into a world of 
little fex-corner'd cells, and then prop them up 
with middle walls of pillars which they raiſe fron 
tne 
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the floor into an arch, by which as they are ren- 
dred more ſtrong, ſo the Bees have an entrance 
fe | through to repary them whenever they decay ; 
;. & 2nd having thus artificially bai/r their houſes, with 
«= what induſtry do they wander to and fro to ga- 
e, | ther the /weere dews of Heaven, whereon they 
ns W@ live, from che herbs and flowers of the field, and 
re @ with what care do they rereaſure them up in thoſe 
th @ lictle cells againſt wizrer, when they can neither 
1. & go forth by reaſon of the cold to ſeek their ſuſte- 
id WF nance abroad, nor yet find ic if they could; and 
ts; W when they have filPd their cells wich their winter 
» Wl proviſion, they providently draw over the mouth 
{- WJ of them a thin skin or membrane to preſerve the 
+» W gcateful liquor leſt ic ſhould drop oxr and be loft ; 
, WF and in a word, in what a regular order do they 
" WW live, they reſt and /absnry all rogether, and in the 
th MW diſcharge of ſeveral offices conſpire to the ſame 
;. WW work; ſome pref the flowers with their feet, 0- 
4. thers with their mouths or down of their bodies 
10 Wl gather up the meiſtures which theſe preſs out and 
1d WF carry them home to their cells; ſome bring home 
ro the materials of which theſe cells are compos'd, 
y. & others duburthen them of it, others build with it, 
@ @ and others plane and poliſh the building. Thus all 
hands are at work firit to build the houſe* they 
jr @ re to dwell in, and to divide it into its ſeveral 
4 & apartments, and then to ſtore them all with pro- 

ytſion againſt the enſuing time of ſcarcity. Now 
| therefore (not to mention their wondrous polity 
;, | 2nd government 'of which ſo many curious obſer- 
jf & vatiqns have bcen made) how is it poſlible they 
p | ſhould do all theſe things with ſo much regularity 
n | and exaCt grder, without being guided by ſome 
P + arp 
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art and reaſon? But 'yet ?tis certain tis not by 
any reaſon of their own; they do not at all con- 
fider when they build, how zeedful houſes are 
for themſelves and their Winter proviſions, nor 
how convenient that waxy matter which they ga- 
ther is to build thoſe houſes, nor what neceſlity 
there is of dividing them into diſtsntt cells and 
apartments; they «underſtand not the nature of 
thoſe ſweet dews which they gather , whether 
they are food or poiſon, and when they gather 
more than they have preſent need of they know 
not why they do it, they reaſon not with them- 
ſ-lves that Winter is approaching, wherein nei- 
ther theſe dews will fa#, upon which they live, 
nor themſelves be able to go forth and gather 
them, and that therefore it behoves them to ſtore 
themſelves befoxe-hand againſt the enſuing fa- 
mine; and when that they have laid up their ſtore 
and are binding it in with the membrane they 
draw over it, they do not conſider that *tis a 
fluid matter that will be apt to r#n out and be 
{oſt ;, and yet all thele things they perform with as 
much regalarity and art, as if they had throughly 
weigh*d and conſidered and perfeftly underſtood 
the reaſons of them; which is a plain evidence 
that they are ated by a reaſon that is not their 
own, and what othey reaſon can this be than that 
of the divine mind which governs and diſpoſeth 
:Il things? And the ſame may be ſaid of Ants, 
:nd Moles and Palmer-worms and innumerable 
cther animals, which though they have no rea- 
fon of their own, are yet 1n many inſtances as 
evidently conducted by reaſon as any rational be- 
10 gs whatever. = | 
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For with what admirable art do the irrational 
Birds form their neſts a little after their coupling z 
they begin to build though they neither conſider 
that they are breeding, nor yet do foreſee when 
they ſhall /ay ; by which ic's plain thar there. is a 
Providence which conſiders and foreſees for them z 
and though they «underſtand not what materials 
are fitteſt to build their neſts, nor in what order to 
frame and diſpoſe them, yet there is a very wiſe 
underſtanding that dires them both to chooſe 
and contrive the materials, and this with greater 
art than we with all our reaſon can do. For as for 
the outward ſurface of the neſts which comes not 
near their bodies, they frame jt with ſticks and 
thorns, which with inimitable art they twiſt and in» 
terweave into a round and uniform hollowneſs, 
which they commonly dawb round with mud to 
render it more compatt and warm ; when this is 
done though they #nderſtand not their own ſpecific 
frame and conſtitution, yet they proceed as if they 
did, and ſuit their neſts to the ſtrength or weakneſ 
of their natures ; for thoſe of them that are of a 
hardier make content themſelves with this inward 
plaiſtering, and when ?cis dryed proceed to lay 
and batch their eggs on it, without troubling them- 
ſelves to line jt with any ſofter materials, as if they 
knew beforehand that the conſtitution of their 
young would be ſuch as would not need any /ſoft- 
neſs or delicacy ; whereas thoſe that are of a ren- 
derer frame take care to cloath the bard plaiſter- 
ing with ffraw or hay or moſ, upon which thoſe 
that are tendereſt of all make another layer of hair 
or down or feathers, as if they perfe(tly underſtood 
what degree of /oftnef and warmth would be ne- 
G Pp ceſlary 
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ceſſary for the preſervation and nouriſhment of 
their tender off-ſpring. Since therefore ic's certain 
that they kzow none of all theſe things, and yet 
they aCt as if they did, they muſt neceſſarily be 
ſuppoſed to aCt by the diref#:on of ſome wiſe Mind 
that perfeCtly knows them all. And then again, 
conſidering with what patience and diligence the 
female fits upon her eggs when ſhe hath /aid4 them, 
as if ſhe underſtood the philoſophy of her own 
warmth, how neceſlary it is to form and animate 
and hatch them, and with what care and induſtry 
the male brings her in proviſion whilſt ſhe is ſt- 
ring, that ſo ſhe may not be ford by the neceſli- 
ties of Natureto neglett her eggs and leave them 
too long expos'd to the cold air which in a ſhort 
time would deſtroy the render principles of life 
 withinthem; and ina word, with what care and 
induſtry they both conſpire to cheriſh and feed 
their young when they are hatch?d, till ſuch time 
as they are cloath*d and fledg*d and can fly abroad 
to ſeek proviſion for themſelves ; conſidering, 1 
ſay, how in all theſe things they proceed as if 
they perfectly #nderſtood the reaſons and neceſſities 
of their own attions, it's plain that they mult be 
guided either by a reaſon in their own, or in ſome 
other mind, that hath the command and condutt of 
their motions. Now that it is not by a reaſon of 
their own is evident, - becauſe whatſoever they do, 
they neceſſarily do, and cannot poſlibly do other- 
wiſe,for they never varyin their operations, never 
try any xzew experiments, but always proceed in 
the ſame road and repeat the ſame things in the 
ſame method, which is a plain ſign that they can- 
not do orherwiſe, and conſequently that they a&t 

not 
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not from reaſon but neceſſity; and therefore ſince 
they are made and impelled to att as they do, and 
yetdvp aCt ſo rationally and wiſely, that which im- 
pels them muſt be a rational mind either ating up- 
on them immediately, or by a fix*d and permanent 
impreffron'of its art and reaſon on their motions. 
For as Arsftotle hath long ſince obſery*d, #rs 75x10 
wrs Zutioorte 7s duneurdutra mor, they do theſe 
rhings neither by any art nor council nor deliberation 
of their own. They are not maſters of the wiſdom 
by which they aCt, but are meerly pſſive to the im- 
prefſions of chat wiſdom that are made por them. 
For fomen we ſee for their own profit and others 
pleaſure can teach Dogs and other animals to 
dance the meaſares of runes and other artificial mo- 
tions, the les and ends of which they underſtand 
not; for when they perform theſe motions, they 
neither rh5h of their maſters profic nor the ſpeCta- 
tour's pleaſure, which is the end and deſign of 
them, nor underſtand the proportions of muſick. 


* which is the rule of them, ſo that the reaſon of 


their motions is only in their teachers mind, who 
by vent «ſe doth by degrees imprint the pra- 
Ctice of his art upon their fancies; and if a man can 
ſo imprint his art upon theſe artlef creatures, as 
tro make them praQiſe it without underſtanding 
either the grounds or reaſons of it, how much 
more may an «l-wiſe and Almighty mind. And 
therefore ſince de fatto we behold a world of cu- 
riow art among brute animals, that far exceeds all 
the little feats we can teach them, why may we 
not'as reaſonably believe, that any one of theſe 
dancing animals learnt all his artificial motions, 
the reaſons of which he #nder/tands not, without 
any 
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any. arts-maſter to teach him, as that Arts and 
Bees acquir*d all the art and Providence they pra- 
. Riſe, without either diſcovering the reaſons of it 
by any underſtanding of their own, or being ever 
inſtrutted in it by any other provident mind ; for 
art and providence cannot be ſuppoſed without rea- 
ſon, and therefore ſince the reaſon of their art is 
nat iz themſelves, it muſt neceſſarily be in ſome 
mind without them that hath the condutt and di- 
rettion of all their motions. 

Ill. Another ſenſible evidence of a divine Provi- 
gence is the mutual agreement and correſpondency of 
things that have no underſtanding of themſelves,or 
of one another,For if we look abroad into the world 
we cannot but obſerve an admirable berg 
among things which yet have no kind of krowledy 
of one another, and therefore cannot be ſuppoſed 
to have framed and adapted themſelves to one an- 
other, nor yet to be ſo fram*d and adapted, but 
by the Art and contrivance of ſome very wiſe and 
sngell:gent Mind. For how can any cauſe fit any 
two things to one another without having ſome Idea 
in his mind of the natures of them both ? If there- 
fore in the nature of 'things we can diſcover a 
world of mutual ſuitabilities of ths to that, and of 
one thing to another, it will be a ſufficient argu- 
ment that they all proceed from ſome wiſe Cauſe 
that had an wniverſal [dea of their natures in his 
mind, and ſaw how ſuch a thing would ſuit ſuch 
a thing, before ever he attually adapted them one 
.to another. ; 

Now not to inſiſt any further upon the admira- 
þle fitneſs of the Sun and Earth, the Water and 
Earth, the Air and Heaven and Earth one to an- 

other, 
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other, which I have largely diſcourſed already, 
how exaCtly is every animal fitted for its element, 
and every element for its animals ? Thus the Birds 
for inſtance, are fitted with wings to fly aloft in 
the air, and the arr is fitted to bear them np; and 
to yield to the vibration of their wings { the Fiſhes 
are fitted to ſwim in the water, having | finns 
which ſerve inſtead of oars to cut through and di- 
vide the ſtreams, and the warers are fitted for the 
f{þ to ſwim in, being a ſoft and fluid ſubſtance that 
is eaſily cut and divided; and as for the earth and 
thoſe earthy animals that inhabit it, there is_an 
admirable congruity between them; for they be- 
ing all fram*d to walk or creep mult have an hard 
and ſolid matter to move on, and the earch being 
anhard and ſolid matter requires ſuch animals as 
can walk or creepon it; and as every element is fit» 
ted for the motion of its animals, and every ant- 
mal to move in its element ;, ſoevery element hath 
a food that is proper to the appetites of its animals, 
and, every animal an apperire that is proper to 
the food of -izs element. So that as every ani- 
mal is fitted within with all thoſe faculties and 
organs that are requiſite to its procuring and en- 
joying what is good for it, and its ſhunning and re 
pelling what is barrful, ſo itis alſo furniſh*d with- 
out with all that is neceſſary or convenient for its ſup- 
port and ſatufattion, Thus every faculty within 
hath an obje&t without prepar?d for it, that is ex- 
aCtly correſpondent therewith, without which, as 
hath been excellently obferv?d, the faculty would 
become vain and xſelef,, yea and ſometives harm- 
ful and deſtruft:ive, as reciprocally the objef# would 
import little or nothing if ſuch a faculty were not 

provided 
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provided for and ſuited to it. For thus the Eye 
would be perfeRly wſelef if it were not for the 
light, and the light would be much left conſiderable 
it it were not for the Eye; for if all light were 
extinguiſh'd, all thoſe cxri04s colours into which 
the light is refratted would be utterly inſignificant; 
and if all thoſe colors were extinguiſhed, the Eye 
would be utterly depriv?d of one of irs moſt plea- 
ſant entertainments. And what «ſe would there 
be of all that infinite variety of melodious ſounds, 
Fragrant odours, and delicious favours which this 


frame of nature affords, were there no hearing, 


ſmelling or taſting faculties? and what would 
theſe - Sarbm ſgnifie, were there no ſuch. ſounds 
or odours Or ſavours ? So that theſe objefts and fa- 
culties are all as perfettly fitted one: to anotherbas 


it was poſſible for art to fit them ; nothing could be 
better fitted for ſeeing than the eyes nothing bet- 


ter fram*d to render things viſible than the light, 
and light can be refracted into no colqur ſo grate- 
ful unto the eye as green, which is the great colour 
of Nature; and the ſame may be ſaid of the er 
and ſounds, the ſmell and odours, the taſte and ſa- 
vours;, and if the eye were made to /ee and the ear 
to hear,as there is no doubt but they were, being ſo 
exquilitely fram*d for that purpoſe; to be ſure 
light was made for ſeeing, and ſounds for hearing, 
and ſo for all the reſt; and how is ic poſſible that 
ſo many things ſhould be made ſo exactly harme- 
ious and agreeable with one another without: the 
powerful art and dire#ion of ſome very $kilful 
mind, that knew before-hand that hs. thing 
would perfectly fit :har, and conſequently. had a 
perfect /dea of them both ? When therefore we 

he- 
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behold ſuch exact correſpondencies between the 
motive faculties of Animals and the elements they 
move in, between the fraits and produtts of thoſe 
Elements and the faculties of taſt, digeſtion, and 
nutrition in thoſe animals that inhabit them, and 
ina word between all ſenſible objects without and 
ſenſitive objefts within, how is it poſlible we 
ſhould be ſo ſenſeleſs as not to trace out an al- 
direfting wiſdom by foot-ſteps that are ſo expreſs 
and remarkable? For ſuppoſe you heard a muſical 
Inſtrument move its own ſtrings into an exquiſite 
harmony and run long diviſions of cariows and 
well-proportion'd notes, without the impulſe of any 
viſible Artiſt, would you not conclude either that 
ſome #nviſible hand did immediately roxch and 
play upon its ſtrings, or that they were moy?*d by 
ſome snternal ſpring and contrivance of a muſical 
mind ? how then can we attend to the admirable 
harmonies of Nature, to the natural references 
and due proportions and exatt correſpondencies 
of all its innumerable parts to one another with- 
out believing tbat there is ſome great harmonical 
mind which ed ir at firſt and ſtill plays upon it 
by the immediate roxch and impulſe of its own in 
viſible hand. 

And as all things are thus fitted and adapted to- 
gether, ſo are they alſo moſt regularly ſubord:- 
nated to one another according to their rank and 
worth; the ſenſeleſs elements with all their fruie 
and produtft being ſubject to the uſe of animals ta 
whom they afford a vaſt variety of all convenien- 
cies and neceſlaries anſwerable to their deſires and 
needs; fo that of all thoſe vaſt numbers of ſenſo- 
tive Beings there is no one kind ar individual, ng 
not 
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not ſo much as a fly, or worm, or inſett but what 
is plentifully ſupplied out of theſe common ſtore- 


houſes of Nature. And as the elements are ſub- 
jected to the uſe of animals, ſo both are ſabjet 
to the uſe of Mar, who is as much ſuperiour to 
tlic brute animals, as they are to the ſenſeleſs ele- 
ments. To him therefore; as it is moſt fir and 
corrgruom, all things here below pay tribute z the 
Earth ingenders within - its bowels quarries of 
Prone and mines of coal and metals to ſerve his 
neceſſary uſes and conveniences, and ſpreads its 
ſurface with a vaſt variety of herbs and flowers 
and fruitful erecs to ſupply him with food and with 
Phyſick, and treat him with pleaſure and delight ; 
to entertain his eye with beautiful coloxrs, his ſmell 
with fragrant odours, and his palate with delicious 
favours ; the Waters ſerve to quench his thir#, 
to dreſs his food, to fruftifie his felds and gardens, 
to cleanſe his body and habitation,and to maintain 
and facilitate his entercourſe and traffick, with all 
parts of the World; the Air fans him with re- 
frefhing pales, ſupplies him with breath and with 
vital and animal ſpirits; the F ire warms and che- 
riſheth him, concotts his meat- and drink into fit 
and wholeſom nouriſhment, and ſerves him in his 
molt zeceſſary Arts and manual operations. And 
as all the four elements do ohe way or other con- 
ſpite to our uſe and benefit, ſo do all the animals 
too that inhabit them, though as yet there are 
ſundry of them whoſe uſe we have not diſtovered, 
but as for the generality of them they are innu- 
merable ways adapted to our uſe ; fome to fur- 
niſh our Table with food and delicacies, others 
to: prevent or to remeve our Difcafes with there 
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medicinal Vertues; ſome to cloath, and ſome to 
adorn our Bodies, others to aſſiſt us in, and others 
to eaſe ws of our labours, and others to entertain 
us with chearful forts and recreations, Thus all 
things here below have as plain a reference to the 
uſe of Man who is the nobleſt part of them, as if 
ſome wiſe and powerful Mind had contrived ther 
on purpoſe to ſerve and benefit him ; 'as on the con- 
trary Mar hath ſo plain a reference to them, con- 
ſidering his zeeds and his ſenſitive and rational fa- 
culties, .as if the ſame wiſe Mind had fram'd him 
on purpoſe to «ſe and enjoy them. _ 

And is it poſlible that after all this we ſhould be, 
ſo ſtupidas not to diſcern thoſe bright beams of 
wiſdom which ſhine through ſo many perſþicuons 
correſpondencies ? For it's certain that either they 
muſt be deſign*d by Wiſdom, or happen by Chance ; 
and is it poſlible that a blind Chance which can do 
nothing regwlarly and is the Parent only of mon- 
frous and deform®d births, ſhould thus exquilitely 
fit and adapt things to one another in ſuch a /ong 
and orderly ſeries ; that Chance which never yet 
compos*d a twne or wrote a line of coherent fenſe 
ſhould ever be the Author of this great frame of 
things, in which there is more of harmony than in 
all the muſical compoſures, and more of ſenſe and 
Philoſophy than in all the ſtudied Volumes in the 
World ?. And if it cannot be the effett of Chance, 
r muſt be the product of Wiſdom and Provi- 

euce, | | | 
IV, Another ſenſible evidence of a divine Pro- 
vidence is the continuation of things in the ſame 
comely order which have no government of them- 
ſelves. That things are put into a moſt #ſeful; 


wiſc 
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wiſe and artificial order hath been ſufficiently de- 
monſtrated under the foregoing particulars ; now 
I would fain know what was it reduced them ro, 
and ſtill continues them #7 this order ? did the blind 
parcs of the matter whereof theſe things are com- 
poſed, once wpon 4 time as they were wandring 
through the field of infinite ſpace,becken to one an- 
other, and by common conſent aſſcmble themſelves 
into a General Council, and there adviſe together 
how they ſhould rank and marſhal themſelves into 
a World, and when vpon grave and matare ad- 
vice they had agreed upon, and deſcrib*d and 
chalk*d out the laws of their motion,did they break 
#p Council, and ſer forth in their ſeveral lznes to 
the execution of their Canonsand Decryees, till by 
their oblique, parallel and counter-motions, they at 
laſt interwove themſelves into all thoſe beautiful 
contextures we behold ? He who can imagine this 
to be either probable or poſſible, muſt himſelf he 
as dull and ſtupid as thoſe ſenſeleſs parts of matter 
are, of which he dreams. Well then, ſince theſe 
things could not be effetted by any Council or 
contrivance. in the matter zt ſelf, was it by mere 
chance that theſe blind parts of matter floating in 
an immenſe ſpace, did afrer ſeveral pF wy and 
rancounters jumble themſelves into this beautiful 
frame of things ? alzs, this is a conceit, if poſli- 
ble, more ridiculows than the former ; for how 1s 
it poſſible to imagine that Chance ſhould ever 
make a Man? in the contexture of whoſe parts 
there are ſuch wonders of Art as do as far exceed 
the moſt cxr:ous Engines and Machines that ever 
humane Art invented, as the moſt glorious and 


magnificent Palace doth a Caſtle of Cards. And 
it 
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if Chance cannot ſo much s draw the piftxre of a 
Many which is but a r«de imitation of his oxtſide, 
how much leſs can it ſhape, temper, and connect 
| all choſe hidden and ſubtil ſprings of life and mo- 
| tion, ſenſe and imagination, memory and paſſion 
| within him 2 Well then, ſince it was neither from 
any ,ws/dom in. the matter of them, nor trom any 
, I caſual morron of thar matter that rhis orderly ſe- 
. Wl cies of things did proceed, was it from a blind 
, WI neceſſity ? but pray what made this neceſſity ? how 
came the matter of theſe things that might have 
1 Wl mov*d otherwiſe, having and infinite ſpace about ity 
; WI £nd no principle with:7 it to incline it ove way 
» Wl more than anorher, to determine ir ſelf ro rhes 
| ſeries of motion? if you ſay it was by Chance, 
; WJ | have ſhew?d it is #mpoſiible;, and if you ſay it was 
1 WW from Erermecy, that is all one. Foras an excellent 
« WJ Author of our own hath obſerv?d, Whether ir 
+ WW vere now, or yeſterday, or from Eternity infers 
r Wl 0 difference as to oxr purpoſe ; not the circum- 
2 WM farce of the time, bur the quality of the Cauſe be- 
r WJ ing only here conſiderable; theſime cauſe veing 
e Wl alike apr or #napt yeſterday as to day, always as 
n Wl ſometimes, from all Erernity as from any ſer-rime to 
4 I produce ſuch-effects. So that is as poſſible for mat- 
| © ter fortuitouſly moved without any Art or Coun- 
;, © cil ro compofe a World zow, and to frame it into 
is Wl Animals and Men as it was from Eternity, that is, 
er I cis from all Erernity, and now equally impoſlible z 
os Wl 2nd if it were by the Council of fome #nteligent 
4 Ef Mind that it was fram?d into this world of Beings 
er | 20d orderly feries of things, then ir is doubtleſs 
1d I Þy the fame Mind that its order and harmony is 
ſtill continued and preſerved. For it is altogecher 
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as impoſſible for matter of it ſelf wnguided by 
Wiſdoa and Art to purſue any conſtant courſe, as 
to fall into any regular form, it being as we ſee 
all corn and breken into little parts innumerably 
many, and infnitely diverſe in their ſize, and fi- 
gures, and motions, and thence only fit in their 
{everal courſes to croſs and confound each other. 
How then is it poſſible without vaſ# Wiſdom and 
anſwerable Power lo to manage this wild and diſ- 
ordered {warm of Atomes as to determine'them 
to their proper bounds, continue them - in their 
regular ranks and files, and preſerve them in the 
ſame tenrre of action, fo as that in all thoſe new 
produttions of the individuals of every kind of 
Plants and Animals which are every day compoun- 
ded out of them, they ſhould none of them ever 
extravagate in their motions ſo as to diſturb and 
hinder one another, and finally diſorder and in- 
zerupr the naturzl courſe of Generation ? When 
therefore we conſider how this great Machine of 
the World ( as the above-cited Author expref- 
ſeth it ) whoſe parts are infinite for »«mber and 
variety, hath ſtood fx thouſand years together al- 
ways one and the ſame, unimpair?d. in its beauty, 
#nworn in its parts, #nwearied and undiſturbed in 
its motions ; through what an infinite ſeries of ge: 
nerations and corruptions all its planss and animals 
have paſt, and yet how after they have been cor- 
rupted over and over, and their whole frames have 
been broke in pieces, and all their parts divided 
and diſþersd, they have ſtill been generated anen, 
and rallied into the ſame ſpecifick natures, which, 
though they ſtill conſiſt of xumberlef parts, are con- 
ſtantly drawn vp into the ſame polturesand hgure 

an 
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' I 2nd poſitions, and with ſtrange regularity dige- 
| ſted 1ato the ſame handſom order, as if they all 
* 8 kept time with the muſical Laws of ſome Almigh- 
' Wl ty Mind, as the ſtones of Thebes did with Am- 
" 8 phior's Lute, and thereby continually d4anc'd into 
I their natural figures, When, I ſay, we conſider 
theſe frange and wondrow things, what tolerable 
d account can we give of the performance of them 
- MW without an over-ruling Providence ? For how is it 
ln i imaginable that in a ſix thouſand years courſe of 
Generations and Corruptions theſe blind and un- 
deſigning parts of matter, which by reaſon of 

their infinite diverſity are fo naturally. apt to 
0B tbrart and difturb one another, ſhould maintain 


i WF ſuch regular courſes of motion as ſtill to concenter 
WF in the ſame forms, fo as that through all this vaſt 
nd tract of time not ſo much as one kind of plants 
"* or animals ſhould miſcarry; how, I ſay, could this 
1 have been, had they not all along been conduted 
a by a ffeady and wnerring Providence ? 

i 'V. Another Senſible evidence of a Divine Pro- 
00 WY vidence is the miraculous events that have hapned 


-W in the World. By Miraculous Events, I mean 
WE ſuch as either for their matter or manner of pro- 
duction do exceed the Power of natural Cauſes, 
>" or at leaſt are produc*d by them out of their e- 
al ſtabliſh*d coxrfſe and order. Such as dividing the 
"Sea, ſtopping the Sun, raiſing the Dead, cnriny 
the ſick, and blind, and lame,with a touch or word ; 
of all which we have notorious inſtances both in 
nl the Old and New Teſtament, and theſe atteſted 
with as full and convincing Evidence as ever any 
matters of Fact were that are recorded in Hiſto- 
ry, For as for the Miracles of the 0/4 Teſtament, 
Q 3 belides 
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beſides that they were ſundry of them perform'd 
in the publick view of Nations, and were recorded 
in thoſe very Ages wherein they were wrought, 
and ſo could have been eaſily diſproved by ten 
thouſand {:ving Witneſles,had they not been true ; 
beſides that they were atreſted by the moſt anti- 
ent Heathen Poets and Hiſtorians in their Mythe- 
logies and Hiſtories, who to be ſure would never 
have yielded the glory of ſuch wondrous Effects 
to a Nation whom they hated and deſpiſed, had 
they not been forced to it by undeniable Evidence; 
In a word, beſides that they were confir md by the 
ſucceeding Prophets of that Nation, who both by 
the Miracles they wrought, and by the exaCt ac- 
compliſhment of thejr Predictions have ſuffici- 
ently evidenc?d themſelves to be ſupernaturaly 
inſpired ; Beſides all which, I ſay, the Miracle 
of the Old Teſtament are abundantly atrefted by 
the /Vew, the credit whereof is ratified and con- 
firm'd by a world of ew Miracles wrought by our 
Saviour himſelf, and particularly by his Reſur- 
reftion from the Dead, which are not only * 
part confeſſed by the Jews themſelves, his molt 
mortal Enemies, and by the Heathen Writers viho 
were implacable Perſecutors of his Religion, but 
alſo by his own Diſciples and Apoſtles, who, as l 
ſhall ſhew hereafter, were Eye-witneſſes of theſe 
Miracles, and did not only arte them with their 
Mouths, but alſo ſealed their teſtimony with their 
blood, and confirm it before all the World with 
infinite ozber Miracles which they wrought in his 
Name, and which they continued to work for (c- 
veral Ages together, as is evident not only from 
the wondrous ſucceſs of their Afiziſtry, _ 

WItll- 
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without being atteſted with /ſach miraculous Ef- 
fetts could never have propagated in ſo ſhort a 
time ſuch an hated Religion over all the World, 
but alſo from the confident Appeals which the 
Chriſtian Writers frequently make to their hea- 
then Enemies, in which they Subpena them in 
as daily Spettators of their wondrous Works, and 
for the rra:h of them challenge their own Eyes and 
Ears. $o then that there have been ſuch mira- 
culows Effefts can no more be doubred than that 
there have been ſuch Men as Pompey the Great 
or Fulins Ceſar, the former being atreſted, all 
things conſidered, with much more Evidence than 
the latter. 

And if this atteſtation be true, there ſt be 
a Providence; for how is it poſſible that blind 
Nature which neither deliberates nor chooſes, 
ſhould of ic ſelf ever vary or interrupt its courſe 
without ruſhing into utter confuſion and drſorder ? 
How ſhould any part of it, when ?cis ozee mo- 
ved. cither fafter or ſlower than ordinary, ſo re- 
ſtrain, or quicken its own motion as to reduce it 
ſelf back again to its eftabliſh'd Courſe? For if 
it once 'move faſter, ic muit have ſome degree 
of motion ſuperadded to it, and till that is with- 
drawn itmuſt move faſter for ever : if it move 
ſlower, it muſt have ſome degree of motion with- 
draws from it, and ?cill thac be reſtored ic muſt 
move ſlower for ever : how then is it poſſible that 
Nature or any part of it which moves by a blind 
neceſlity, ſhould of its own accord either haſten 
and then ſlacker, or ſlacken and then haſten the 
courſe of its motion, as it muſt do in the produ- 
ction of miraculows Effects, without being influ- 
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enc'd by an Almighty Providence ? We have ſe- 
vcral miraculous Inſtances of the diverting natu- 
ra] Cauſes from their courſe, and ſtopping them 27 
it; ſech as cauſing the Waters to dvide and 

and ftill, and the Sun to move backward, Now 
how 1s it conceivable that any natural Cauſe that 
hath. no wit of its own to move and determine it, 
ſhould either ſtop its own motion and then move 
>g4in, or divert from its Courſe and then return 
avain, if it were not under the command of ſome 
Will without ir, that guides and diſþoſeth it aCcor- 
ding to its own Council ? But beſides theſe Scrt- 
prere Miracles, there are ſundry miraculous Inſtan- 
ces of the rewarding good Men and puniſhing bad, 
pablickly recorded in the Hiſtories of all Ages, 
ſome of windicating the Innocence, others of re- 
fhoxing ile lives, others of relieving the neceſſi- 
ries of pood Men; ſome of detetting the Crimes 
of bad Men, others of ſtriking them dead in their 
7-1piort facts, others of puniſhing them #2 kind, 
ant others-of inflifting on them thoſe very Plagues 
which they have zmprecated on themſelves to give 
credit to a falſhood;, of ſome or other of which 
there is ſcarce any Age of the World which hath 
not been furniſhed with ſundry zoror:oms inſtan- 
c&s; ſo that unleſs we will give the 'Lye to all 
b»mane teſtimony, and condemn the Records of 
all Ages for publick Cheats and Impoſtures, we 
cannot deny but thzt there have been fundry Mi- 
r:cles in the World, and if of all theſe Miracles 

that have been ſo ſtrongly atteſted there be but 
2ny one tre and veal, that one is a ſufficient argu- 

"ment of an over-raling Providence. For if ever 

by thing hath been cffected that is either m_ 
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the Power, or contrary to the eſtabliſhed Courſe 
of natural Cauſes, it muſt be broyght to paſs by 
the Power of God; and if God doth ſometimes vi- 
ſibly exert his own immediate efficacy on this 
World, that is a plaia evidence that he always 
governs it; for whenever he cha exerts it, it is 
for ſome reaſon to be ſure, and for what other rea- 
ſon ſhould he thus ſtrip his Arm and viſibly exert 
his Power «pox or before us, but either co awaken 
our attention or to confirm our faith, or alarm 
our fear, or encourage our hope? and if ever he 
had any ſ#ch deſign upon us, it muſt be in order to 
his governing us ; for to what other purpoſe can 
an Almighty Being be ſuppoſed ro addreſs himſelf 
to oxr Hope and Fear, and Faith and Attention, 
but to ſubdue and reduce us under his Rule and 
Government ? 

VI. and laſtly, Another viſible evidence of a di- 
vine Providence is Prediftions of future and re- 
mote contingencies: That there have been ſuch 
things hath been wniverſally acknowledged by 
Heathens as well as Fews and Chriftians. As for 
the Heathen, Tully gives numerous inſtances of- it 
in his two Books of Divination; in the firſt of 
which he ſets down this as the great Principle of 
PrediCtion-: Eſſe Deos, & eorum providentia mun- 
dum adminiſtrarizeoſdemque conſulere rebus humants, 
nec ſolum univer ſis, verum etiam ſingulss, i. e, That 
there are Gods, and that by their Providence the 
World « governed, that they take care of humane 
Aﬀairs, and this not only in general, but in parti- 
cular, And of theſe Predictions he tells us there 
was one Chryſippms who wrote a large Book, in 
which he gives 5nn»merable inſtances of them; al 
con- 
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confirmed by very good Authority. Beſides which 
there were their Oracles and their Sibylline Wrj- 
tings, among which if there had not been a great 
many true Predictions, it is not tobe imagined 
that ever the wiſer and more #nquiſitive part of 
Men ſhould be ſo far impoſed on as they were tg 
pay ſuch a mighty reſet and veneration to them, 
and that not only for a little while, but for ſeveral 
Ages together. Bur as for their Oracles, there 
are ſundry of them recorded in ancient Hiſtorians 
together with their panttual accompliſhments; 
and Tully in particular tells us of one of Apolts his 
Oracles which forerold a thouſand years before 
that Sypſelus the Tyrant ſhould reign at Corznth, 
And Yarro makes mention of one YVettine Yalen; 
an Augur in the time of Romulus, who when Rom 
was building, foretold by the flying of ewelve Vul- 
tures,that the City ſhould continue a thouſand two 
hundred years, which accordingly hapned. But 
as for the reality of Prediftions we need ſeek no 
farther than the Holy Scriptures, in which you 
have ſunc:y Prophecies of things which hapned 7 
long time after, as particularly of the deliverance 
of the, Fews from thoſe ewo Captivities, the one 
id /£gypt, the other in Babylon ;, the former of 
which was foretold four hundred years, and the 
latter above ſeventy years before it came to paſs, 
and yet both of them accompliſhed punitually to a 
day, as you may ſeec-in Gen, 15; 13. compared 
with Exod. 12.41, and Fer.25.12.compared with 
2 Chron. 36.21,22. which latter Prophecy is not 
only recorded in Scripture, but mentioned by Ex- 
polemws an Heathen Hiſtorian cited by Exſebimy, 
Prepar.pag. 454, Thus alſo you have Eſay his 
TT as Pro- 
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Prophecy of Cyrws whoſe name and atchievements 
he molt exa&ly foretels long before he was born, 
Ejay 44-45- And then for DaniePs Prophecies of 
we grand Revolutions of the Empires of the 
World, they do fo punttxualy deſcribe what hap- 
ned long after, that Porphyry himſelf, though a 
mortal Enemy £q Chriſtianity, is forced to con- 
feſ the exact agreement of his Prophecies with the 
ſucceeding Events, (vid. S.Chryſoſt.cont.Fud. Tom. 
6.p.326.) and hath no other way to evade the force 
of them but by affirming without any colour of 
Reaſon or Autbority that they were written after- 
wards in or near the time of Aztiochus Epiphanes, 
though it is evident that the LXX Interpreters 
who tranſlated the Old Teftament a hundred years 
before, tranſlated th# Prophecy of Daziel with 
it. And Jefephws exprelly tells us, that Faddus 
the High Prieſt ſhewed this very Prophecy to A- 
lexander the Great, who lived long before An- 
tiochus, Joſeph. Antiqn. |. 11. But to name no 
mare, there are the Prophecies of the Meſſias, 
of the place and moſt pazxticular circumſtances of 
his Nativity, and Mimptry, and Life, and Death, 
and ReſurretFion, and Aſcenſion, all which were 
ſo punctually 2ccompliſhed in our Bleſſed Saviour, 
that did notthe Jews, in whoſe hands they have 
been always preſerved, own and acknonledg them, 
one would be apt to ſuſpect that they were forged 
on purpoſe by ſome Chriſtian to countenance our 
Saviour*s pretence of being the true Meſlias. 

And if there be any ſuch thing as Prophecy, if 
but any one of all theſe Inſtances be real ( and 
that none of them ſhould, would be very ſtrange) 
this one will be a ſufficient evidence of a ye 

ro- 
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Proyidence ; for to foreſee things at a diſtance, and 
before their Cauſes are 5 being, ſo as to deſcribe 
befoxe hand the preciſe Time, and Place, and 
Manner of their exiſtence, or to foreſee things 
caſual and contingent, that wholly depend upon 
the free choice and determination of voluntary A- 
gents, requires a mind of :nfinite comprehenſion, 
that ſees through all the whole Series of Canſes, 
and hath a perfe& proſpe&t not only of thoſe 
things that a#xally exiſt, but alſo of all that are 
Future and poſſible, For how is it poſſible to fore- 
fee a remote futurity in all its particular Circum- 
ſtances, whoſe immediate Cauſe is either wnbory, 
or free and undetermined, without having a perfett 
inſpection not only into the natures, and snclina- 
tons, and tendeneies of things, but alſo into all 
their particular Conjunttions and Conſpiracies? and 
that Mind which ſees inco all theſe, muſt needs be 
all-ſeeing and have nothing concealed from it, that 
is either preſent, or. future, or poſſible, So that 
if there be any fuch thing as Predifion of remote 
and contingent futurities, it muſt neceſſarily pro- 
ceed froman all-ſeeing Mind ; and if-there be an 
all-feeing Mind that overſees the whole World, 
and accurately #nſpetts all that is paſt, or preſent, 
or to come in it, is it imaginable that ſ#ch a Mind 
ſhould fit looking on as an idle Spetator, and at? 
no.-part it ſelf in furch a vaſt and buſie Scene of 
things? For that it thus exaQtly #»ſpetFs and take? 
zotice of the World, is a plain Argument that it is 
greatly orcerned for ir; and that it ſhould be great- 
Iy-concerned for ir, and yer do.nothing about it, 
nor exerciſe any Providence over it, is altogether 
mnconcejvable. And thus I have ſhewn, with all 
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the plainnefs I could, what Evidences there are to 
create in us a belief of a Divine Providence, which 
I perſwade my ſelf are ſuch, as duly conſidered, 
cannot but prevail with Minds that are not feed 
againſt all convictions, and utterly abandoned both 
of their Reaſon and Modeſty, 


\— — — 


SECT. IL. 


The ObjeQions againſt Providence conſider- 
ed and anſwered. 


J Now proceed to the thirdand laſt thing pro= 
poſed to be treated of in this Chapter ; and 
that is to ſhew the /nſufficiency and Unreaſonable- 
neſs of the common Pretences to Infidelity in this 
matter; and here, not to inſiſt upon all the l:rrle 
and ſhameful Cavils which have been made againſt 
Providence, which are ſo very inconſiderable that 
*twould be too great a Credit to them to be ſe- 
riouſly confuted; I ſhall inſiſt upon thoſe onl 

which are the common, and do carry the faire 
ſhew of Reaſon with them,and they are theſe five : 


I. That the Exerciſe of a Providence doth not 
comport with the Majeſtyof God. 

Il. That it doth not conſiſt with the Eaſe and 
Happineſs of God. | 

III. That it is not reconc:leable with the mani- 
fold Evils which we behold in the World. 


[V- That 
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IV. Thar if there were ſuch a Providence, ir 
could not admit of the anequal Diviſions of Goods 
and Evils which are made in this World. 

V. That it is not to be reconciled with the 
wretched State and Condition to which we behold 
the greateſt part of Mankind abandoned, 


I. It is objefted againſt the Being of Proyi- 
dence, that it doth not compore with the Majeſty 
of God to take notice of,, or concern himſelf abour 
the l:rrle Aﬀairs of this World, Which is ſ#ch an 
ObjeCtion as carries its own Anſwer with it; for 
would fain know which is molt ſwitable to Maje- 
ſty, to ſit ftillor to att, towrap up it ſelf in ever- 
laſting Sloth and Idlenefs, or to diſplay ir ſelf in a 
vigorous Attivity? And if ic be greater and 
more Majeſtick,, as doubtleſs it «, for any Being 
to employ and exerciſe its Powers, than to let them 


lie aſleep and make no «ſe of them, I would fain 


know in what higher Sphere can God exerciſe his 
Powers than in governing the World. For to go- 
vern well is the beft and greateſt thing that we can 
frame an Kdeaof ; *tis to do the greateſt good, to 
diſpenſe the nobleſt Virtues, and to fhed forth the 
ampleſt Sphere of Benefits. And therefore ſince the 
World is ſuch a vaſf Dominion, doubtleſs the 
moſt glor:ous Employment that the largeſt Mind 
can undertake, is to rule and govern it; and 
there is nothing can be greater and more Godlike, 
than to ſit at the Helm of this floating Univerſe, 
and fteer its Motions to their Ends with a feady 
and wnerring Hand. What therefore can God do 
more worthy of himſelf than to govern the World 
well and wiſely? Or wherein can he better dip 
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the Glory of his owz Perfections, than in keeping 
this mighty Engine in ſuch an admirable Order, 
ſo as that though its Parts are infinite in Namber 
and Variety, and in their ſeveral Lines of Motion 
do frequently croſs and interſett each other, yet 
do they neither claſh nor interfere, diſturb nor 
confound one another, but in their different Fun- 
(tions mutually aſſiſt each other, and all conFire 
in a common Good, compoſing out of their infi- 
nite Diſcords a moſt elegant Harmony, in which 
mighty Performance there is ſcope enough for an 
mfinite Power to exert its utmoſt Atftivity, for an 
infinite Wiſdom to employ.its utmoſt 5:4, and for 
an infinite Goodneſs to put forth its utmoſt Bene 
ficence. 

So that to undertake this Province of governing 
the World, is ſo far from being beneath the Maje- 
ſty of God, that it would be an unpardonable Ar- 
rogance for any but a God to wndertake it; and if 
Contrivance be the End of Wiſdom, Aition of Po- 
wer, Beneficence of Goodnef,, as doubtleſs they 
are, where can the infinite Power, and Wiſdom, 
and Goodnef of God find a more ample Sphere 
for Attion, Contrivance, and Beneficence than in 
the Government of the World? And if jt be the 
proper Exerciſe of Majeſty to govern, what can 
berter'comport with the greareſt Majeſty than to 
difplay it ſelf in the Government of the largeſt Do- 
minion,which is that of the World ? 

. But then conſidering that God himſelf is the 
Father of all this great Family of Beings, how 
can it be beneath his Majeſty to take care of his 
own Off: pring ? Why ſhould it be below him to 
provide for any thing which was not below him 
[ta) 
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to create? If there be any thing in this World 
ſo contemprible as not to deſerve his Regard, why 
did he create it ? If there be not, why ſhould he 
diſdain to govern it? And if every thing in this 
World hath ſome End for the ſake of which God 
thought ic worthy to be one of the Objetts of his 
Creation, why ſhould he not as well think the 
conſtant Dire&:on of it to that End, to be an Ob- 
ject worthy of his Providence ? 

II. Ir is further objetted againſt the Being of 
Gods Providence, that It is inconſiſtent with his 
Quiet and Happinef. For to attend to ſuch an 
:nfinite number of things as the Government of the 
World includes, cannot but diſtratt his Thoughts, 
and thereby diſturb him in the Injoyment of him- 
ſelf. All which is a grof miſtake, ariſing from 
no other cauſe but our meaſuring God by ow 
ſelves ; becauſe we find our own Minds ſo narron, 
and our own Powers ſo limited, as that we cannot 
without Diſtra&ton attend to many things at once 
therefore we conclude that this mighty Buſineſs of 
governing the World muſt needs be very «neaſieto 
God. Whereas if we conſidered God as a Being 
that is #nfinitely perfett,, whoſe Almighty Power 
implies an Ability to do whatſoever is poſſible, and 
whoſe infinite Knowledge includes an univerſal 
Proſpe# of all things paſt, preſent , and to come, 
this would eaſily convince us of the YVanity and 
Falſhood of this Objection ; for it is by reaſon of 
Imperfettion that Beings operate with Labour and 
Difficulty; it is b2cauſe their Powers are weak,and 
not able to conquer without ſtrugling the Reſiſtan- 
ces of the Objects upon which they operate; but 
againſt perfef and ir finite Powers there are no Ob- 


jets 
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jects can make ſuch Reſiſtance as to put them upon 
frugling and Labour ; ſo that to an omniſcient and 
emniporent Mind there can be nothing diffcule to 
be known or effetted;, and it is altogether as eaſie 
to It to know all things that are knowable, and do 
all chings that are poſſible, as to know or do any 
one thing whatſoever ; becauſe whatſoever it doth, 
it doth perfettly. How then can the Government 
of the World be difficult or uneaſie to God, whoſe 
Knowledge and Power are perfee and infinite, 
and conſequently can ſpect and govern all the 
Beings in the World with as much Faczlity as if 
they had only exe Being to take care of; and if 
ene Man can with Eafe manage one Buſineſs which 
he perfettly underſtands, why may not God ma- 
nage al,who underſtands all berter than we under- 
ſtznd any one ; and ſuppoſe the things of the 
World were infinite, yet ſince God s Knowledge 
and Power are znfinire too, there is the very ſame 
Proportion of Infinite to Infinite as of One to 
One, 

For it is to be confidered that the natural Tern- 
dency of infinite Power is to Afton, of infinite 
Wiſdom to Contrivance, of infinite Goodneſs to 
Beneficence ;, and how can we imagine that it 
ſhould be any Diſturbance to God to follow the 
Inclination of his own PerfeCtions? And there- 
fore ſince it is equally eaſie to his infinite Power, 
and Wiſdom, and Goodneſs to exert themſelves 
ina larger Sphere of Action, Contrivance and Be- 
neficence as in a narrower, why ſhould it more di- 
furb him to govern a whole World, than one ſingle 
Being? It would doubtleſs be rather a diſtur- 
bance to him to aft nothing, to contrive nothing, 
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and to do no good; becauſe-this would be to crof 
the Inclination of his own PerfeCtions z but ſince 
it is 45 eaſie to him to exerciſe thoſe PexfeCtions a- 
bout many things as about few; to exerciſe them 
about a world of things muſt rather be a Delight 
than a Diſturbance to him, becauſe the more he 
exerciſes them, the more he complies with their 
natural Tendencies 2nd Inclinations. 

And what though ghis World be a great and 
cumberſome Maſs of things; it can be no Labour 
to God to move and attuate it, who as an wniver- 
ſal ſoul is diffuſed through it, and vitally preſent 
with every part of it; for he moves it not 
Bodies move Bodies by thruſting and preſſure, but 
as Souls move Bodies by Thought and Will; and a 
our Soul doth move its Body, and determine the 
Motion of its Members merely by thinking and 
willing, without any material Preſſure, without 
any Machines or Engines, even ſo God, who is 
the ,great Soul of the VVorld, doth attxate eve- 
ry Part, and regulate every Motion of it without 
any laboriow heavings or thruſtings, merely by 
the all-commanding Influence of his own Almigh- 
ty Thought and VVill. And if it be no Labour 
to oxr Soul to think and will, and therewithal to 
move our.Body, why ſhovld we think it any La- 
bour to God by the ſame Operations to move the 
World ? For ſuppoſe oxr Soul were clothed with a 
Body as large as the whole Univerſe, and were but 
vitally preſent with every Part of it, it would 
doubtleſs move it all with as much Eaſe, and com- 
mand it every way with as much Freedom as it doth 
the Body wherein it now reſides; how then can 
it be difficalt to a perfett Mind which png 
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all through, and coex:ſts wich every Part of this 
material V Vorld, to move and attxuate the Whole, 
and moderate all the Motions of it according to its 
own W:ll and Pleaſure ? | 

III. It is farther objefed againſt a Providence, 
that it is not conſiſtent with the manifold Evils, 
both moral and natural, which we behold in this 
VVorld. If there were a juft and gracions Provi- 
dence over-ruling the V Vorld, how can it be ima- 
gined that it ſhould ever permit ſo many Irregula- 
rities as we Every day behold in Mens Lives and 
Manners, or ſuffer ſo many Calamities and Miſe- 
ries to befall its Subjefts ? Both which as I ſhall 
ſhew you are very fairly.conſiſftent with a juſt and 
righteous Providence. 

For as for the firſt, to wit, the moral Evils or 
Irregularities of Mens Manners, the Permiſſion of 
them in the World is no more inconſiſtent with the 
Goodneſs of God's Providence, than his making of 
free Agents was with the Goodneſs of his nature. 
For his Permiſſion of ſin is no more than his per- 
mitting free Agents to act freely, and according 
to thag Liberty to Good and Evil wherewith he 
framed and created them; and why may he nor 
as well permit. them to aCt freely as create them 
to a(t freely ? But to be eſſentially derermined ro 
good, ſo as not to have any natural Liberty to 
Evil, ſeems inconſiſtent with the State of a Crea- 
ture; for there is no Will can be naturally and eſ- 
ſentially determined to good, which is not con- 
ducted by an infallible Mind ; for whilſt the Afind 
which is the Guide may poſſibly err, the W:ll 
which is guided by it muſt be liable to go aftray. 
Since therefore no Will can be eſſentially good but 
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. that. which is guided by an infallible Mind, and 
ſince no Mind can be eſſentially infallible but one 
that is omriſcient, it neceſſarily follows that to be 
Free to Good and Evil is as natural to all reaſon- 
able Creatures, as to. be finite in Knowledge and 
Underſtanding ; and accordingly our . Saviour 
declares that to be naturally and eſſentially good 
is the incommunicable Prerogative of the divine 
Nature, Luke 18. 19. and if ſo, then either God 
muſt have made us free to Good and Evil, or nt 
have made us at al, and there muſt have been no 
ſuch Orders of Being as en and Angels, which 
are the Crown and Glory of all the Creation; and 
is it not much better that there ſhould be ſuch Be- 
ings, than that there ſhould be »o ſuch thing as 
Libertyto Good aid Evil? And if it were not in- 
conſiſtent with the Divine Goodneſs to create free 
Agents, why ſhould it be inconſiſtent with it to 
permit them to act freely ? ?Tis true indeed ne 
are naturally more free to Evil than the Angels, 
and ſome Angels perhaps were more free to it 
than others3 but what then? VVas God obliged 
in Goodneſs to make all Kinds of Beings equal 
perfeft ? If ſo, there muſt have been but oe Kind 
of Beings in the whole Univerſe, and'conſequent- 
ly there muſt have. been z»finite Kinds of Beings 
that are capable of Happineſs for ever unmade, or 
for ever wunprovided for, VVherefore ſince the 
Goodneſs of God was ſo infinitely fruitful as to 
communicate it ſelf in different Degrees of Perfe- 
Ction to all Poſſibilities of Being, that ſo there 
might be zo Kind wanting to compleat the Uni- 
verſe, it was requiſite that there ſhould be a mean 
Degree of Pertection between Angels and Brutes, 
other- 
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otherwiſe there would have been a Gap and Chaſme 
in the World, not only a poſſible Kind of Being 


' panting, bot a Kind which by partaking. both of 


Reaſon and Senſe, of Spirit and of Matter, is the 
Sir u@ CoaTinds 7 Ts avw *y 7 x&Tw, AS Simpli- 
cixs expreſſes it, i.e. the vital Foynt that claſps the 
upper and lower World together, and if it were no 
way #nſutable to the Goodneſs of God to create 
the two Extremes, viz. Angels and Brutes, why 
ſhould it be thought unſutable to make a midale 
Nature between them ? 

It is true, by partaking of both Natures, we 
are not only free to Evil in common with Angels, 
but alſo liable to ftronoer Temptations to it than 
they ; becauſe we are placed in a tempting Body 
among a great many brutiſh Paſſions and Appetires, 
and that Body 1s placed in a cempting World a- 
mong a great many ſenſitive Goods and Ewils, that 
are continually importuning thoſe Appetites to 
mutiny againſt Reaſon, and to Carry us away Cap» 
tive into Folly and Wickednef; but to place us in 
this ſtate is ſo far from being inconſiſtent with the 
Goodneſs of God, that it is exactly purſuant to 
the Deſign of a molt wi/e and gracious Providence. 
For fince we are placed by the Condition of our Na- 
tures in a lower Rank of Being and perfeCtion 
than Angels, we have no more reaſon to com- 
plain of chat, than Ants or Flies have that they 
are not Men, But in this :mperfed# ſtate the 
vigheſt good that Providence could deſign us was 
to put us into a ſtate of Trial and Probation,where- 
In by the good uſe of our Liberty we might by de= 
prees fit our ſelves for, and at length arrive to 2 
better and 'more raiſed Condition, and by an or- 
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derly Progreſſion from this r#de and imperfed 
ſtate, might in the different Periods of our Lives 


grow up into higher and more excellent 'Capacities, 


#nd at length ripen jnto Perfeftion. Now in or- 
der to our Trial it was requiſite we ſtould be 
placed ' among Difficulties, without which no 
Proof can be. made of our Virtues, of our Patience, 
and Temperance, and Chaſtity and Equanimity, 
AMetknefs and Sobriety , all which are proper to 
us.2s Beings made up of Angel and Brute ; from 
the latter of which Natures all thoſe brutal Ap- 
petites ariſe in us, in the good or bad Govern 
ment whereof conſiſts the Nature of Humane Y:r- 
tueand Vice, Sothat this preſent ſtate of our Life 
is intended by God for a Field of Combat between 
our Senſe and vur Reaſon, our brutal and ange- 
lical Nature, and that the Yi&ory of our Reaſon 
might through the - Difficulty of it be rendered 
more gloriom and rewardable, God hath furniſhed 
its Antagoniſt with the Weapons of worldly Ten- 
ptation to affault and oppoſe it, to try its ſtrength 
and Mertle, and to exerciſe both its a&:ve and 
paſſive Virtues; intending when it hath congue- 
red, to tranſlate us hence as a Reward of our Yitte- 
ry into a free and diſintangledſtate, where we ſhall 
be vexed and inticed no more with the Imports 
ities of ſenſual Luſt and Aﬀection, but to all 
Ercrnity enjoy the Serenity and Pleaſure of a pure, 
angelical Nature. And what ts there in all this 
that is any way un/atable, yea, that is not every 
way anſwerable to the Goodneſs of Providence ? 
"Tis true, inſtead of conquering, we may, if we 
pleaſe, yield our ſelves captive to Folly and Wick- 
eanef/; but what then ? Is Providence to be "__ 
* 3s 8c" | | Ws: 
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for leaving Mens Hands at Liberty, becauſe- ſome 
have been ſo deſperate as to cut their own Throats ? 
"Tis ſufhcient that he hath propoſed to us Reward 
enough to encourage us tO contend, and contributed 
to us Aſſiſtance enough to enable us to conquer, 
and having done all that becomes a wiſe and good 
Governour, to prevent our Six and Ryine, who is 
to be blamed for it but our ſelves ? God leaves us 
at Liberty indeed among Temptations to Evil; 
and this the very Srate and Compoſition of our Na- 
tures requires; but all he deſigns by ir, is to Ex- 
erciſe our Virtues, and thereby to improve and 
train us up to a ſtate of higher PerfeCtion, and to 
furnifh us with glorious Opportunities of fighting 
for and winning Crowns and Rewards; and this is 
ſo far from any way reflefing on the Goodneſs of 
his Providence, that it is an »#ſtrious Inſtance of 
it 3 and yet ris only ths far that he is concerned 
in the Being of ſin in the World, all the reſt is 
owing to our own 14d and deſperate abuſe of our 
natural Liberty, to our wilfu! Oppoſition to his 
gracious Intentions, and obſtinate Reſiſtance to his 
powerful Arts and Methods of preventing our Sin 
and Ruine. What then can. be more unreaſonable 
than for us to objett againſt the Goodneſs of God's 
Providence that which is purely the Effect of our 
own Madneſs and Folly ? 

And if the Evil of Sin be no way inconſiſtent 
with the Goodneſs of Providence, much leſs is 
the Evil of 4:/ery, ſince the Generality of thoſe 
Evils which we ſ#fer in this World are either the 
#atural Effects, or the juſ# Puniſhments, or the 
neceſſary Antidotes and Preventives of our fin. 
And therefore when you come into a great _ 
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of wild and wnruly Boys, you may as well argue 
that there is no Maſter of it, becaute there are Rods 
and Ferulaes in it, as that there is no Providence 
over this ſinful World, becauſe there are Miſe- 
ries and Afﬀiidtzons in it ; for upon the Being of 
Sin in the World, the Being of Miſery is fo far 
from b2ing an Argument againft Providence, that 
*cis rather a Demonſtration of it ; becauſe a ſinful 
World, can no more be governed without AMſery, 
than an #nruly School without Correttion, 

IV. Another Objection that is made againſt 
Providence 1s that unequal diviſion of Goods and 
Evils that is made in this World. If there were 
a jreſt Providence that over-ruled the World, one 
would think it ſhould make a more wvifeble Di- 
ſtinCtion between good and bad Men in the Difri- 
bution of its Rewards and Puniſhments; whereas 
in the ordinary Courſe of things we ſee all thing 
happen alike to all, and many times it fares-worſt 
with the beſt, and beſt with the worſt of Men. Now 
becauſe this is the greateſt and moſt univerſal Ob- 
jection that was ever urged againſt the Providence 
of God, I ſhall in an{wer to it endeavour to ſhew, 
1-That it is for the moſt part falſe and groundlef, 2; 
That ſo far as it is true, it Is no Argument at al 
againſt a Providence, 

Firſt, I ſay,this ObjeCtian,that there is no Dife- 
rence made among Men as to the Goods and Evils 
of this World, is in a great Meaſure falſe and 
groundlef, For T make no doubt but in the ordi- 
nary Courſe of things good Men are more proſperous 
even in this World than bad; as for times of Per- 
ſecution, they are a juſt Exception from the general 
rule of Providence; becauſe therein God to ſerve 
his 
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his own Glory, and the great Ends of Religion, 
exchangeth with good Men ſpiritual for temporal, 
and heavenly for earthly Enjoyments, which is 
ſuch an Exchange as no man will account Robbery, 
that underſtands the juſt valze of thoſe different 

Commodities. , 
"Tis true, it hath been an «/aa/ Complaint in 
all Times and Apes, that it fares beſt with the 
worſt, and worſt with the beſt ;, and through the 
commonneſi of it, it is now grown into a Maxim. 
Bur it is to be conſidered that Men always pity the 
miſerable and envy the proſperous, and that theſe 
Paſſions do naturally bribe their Judgments to think 
worſe of the one, and berrey of the other than either 
deſerve; for thoſe whom we pity we are inclined 
to love, and thoſe whom we love we are inclined 
to think well of ; as on the contrary, thoſe whom 
we envy we are inclined to hate, and thoſe whom 
we hate we are inclined to think iMof; and then 
becauſe God doth not reward and paniſh Men ac- 
cording to the Sentence that our blnd Pity or En- 
vy paſſes on them, we are ready to quarrel with 
his Providence. And beſides, there are a world 
of cloſe Hypecrites, that under a mighty ſhew and 
Oſtentation of Piety do ſecretly indulge themſelves 
in ſundry waſtful and ruinows Vices, which many 
times reduce them to Poverty and Miſery, and 
theſe we commonly rankamong the good it fares ill 
with z as on the contrary there are abundance of 
good Men, that in the Couiſe of a reſerved, modeſt 
and wnaffetted Piety, which makes but very little 
ſbew in the Eye of the World, are bleſt and proſper- 
ed, and theſe we as commonly rank among the bad 
that fare well. Since therefore we are ſuch incom- 
petent 
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perent Judges of good and bad Men, we ſhould be 
very careful how we objett againſt the Providence 
of God ſuch Maxims as are only founded on our 
own fallaciow Obſervations. But could we ſtrip 
our ſelves of Pity and Envy, and penetrate into 
the :2frdes of Men, I doubt not but we ſhould ſoon 
be ſatisfied that good Men have much the Advan- 
tage of bad, even as to the Happineſs and Proſpes 
rity of ths World; for though perhaps there 
are many more bad Men proſpered than good, be- 
cauſe there are far more bad than good men in the 
World, yet in Proportion to their Numbers I doubt 
the proſþerozs good would far exceed the profperom 
bad, though there ſhould be but thirty of the one 
to forty of the other; and ſuppoſing that in Pro- 
portion there were more bad men than good ad- 
vanced to worldly Greatneſs, ( which yet is very 
doubtful, conſidering how prone we are to judge il 
of great Men, and to reckon more of them into the 
Number of the bad than we ought, through Envy 
and Miſunderſtanding the Reaſons of their ACti- 
ons) yet it is to be conſidered that the true ſtate of 
worldly Happineſs and Proſperity conſiſts not ina 
great but in a -noderate Fortune, and that the good 
things of this World are no where ſo freely and 
entirely enjoyed, as in the dale Region between 
Poverty and Riches; for as Poverty is attended 
with Famine and Cold and Anguiſh, ſo Greatneſs 
is attended with Hurry and Tumult, impaled with 
Cares, and teas with Pomp and tedious Ce- 
remony ; ſo that the eruly unfortunate are the Ne- 
ceſſitows and the Great, while the middle State 
without partaking of the evils of either, includes 
all that is er7wdy deſirable in both Extremes all that 
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Poverty wants, and all that Greatneſs enjoys; 
and in this happy ſtate I dare boldly affirm there 
are proportionably far more good men than bad 
For it isa very rare thing for 2 good man that is ho- 
neſt and induſtrious, and depends upon God for a 
Bleſſing, to be reduced to extreme Neceſſity; ſo 
very rare, that David in all his life time could not 
produce one Inſtance of it, Pſal. 37. 25. for mi- 
ſerable Poverty is uſually the Conſequence either 
of Idlenefi, or Luxury, or Fattion, or Knavery ; 
all which are #nconſiſtent with true Goodneſs; and 
a good man in any Condition on this fide pinching 
Neceſſity, is ordinarily even in this Life far more 
happy than the moſt /gay and proſperors Sinner, 
whoſe outward Glory and Greatneſs is uſually no- 
thing but the gaudy Cover of a Tragical Inſide, of 
a Mind that is tortured with Pride and Envy, with 
boundleſs Hopes, inſatiable Deſires, and horrible 
Reflections, that daſh and embitter all his En- 
joyments, while the good Man under his mea 
and ſimple Outſide, carries a great and happy Soul, 
a contented Mind, a chearful Heart, and a calm 
Conſcience, which mightily ſweeter all his Enjoy- 
ments, and make his homely Morſel outreliſb the 
moſt ſtudied Luxuries. Let us therefore but judge 
impartially of men, and but zraly ſtate what is the 
moſt happy Condition of humane Life, and propor- 
tion the number of the good to the bad, and bal- 
lance the Inſides of the one with the Ontſides of the 
other, and I doubt not but we ſhall be eaſily con- 
vinced that even in this Life the good ordinarily 
fare much better than the bad; for in true Com- 
putation Neceſſity and Greatneſs are the only un- 
fortunate States of humane Life, and in theſe there 
are 
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are far more bad Men than good; but between theſe 
two at Conditions are in a manner indifferent ag 
to the Happineſs of Men; and in ths happy Mean 
there are far more good Men than bad; and then 
the Minds of good Men having infinitely the ad- 
vantage of the Minds of bad, as to the rendering 
their outward Condition happy, it is impoſlible but 
that ordinarily and generally they muſt be the more 
bappy and proſperous. 

Secondly, So far as this Maxim, that all things 
happen alike to all, is true, it is vo Argument at al 
againſt a Providence ;z and that upon theſe follow- 
ing Accounts. 1. Becauſe many of the Goods and 
Evils of this World happen to us not as Rewards 
and Puniſhments, but in the neceſſary Courſe of 
ſecondary Cauſes. 2. Becauſe the Goods and E- 
vils of this World are in themſelves ſo mean atid 
#nconſidtrable that it would be beneath the Wiſdom 
of Providence to be very: exatt and curiows in the 
Diſtribution of ?em. 3. Becauſe this Life is pro- 
perly the ſtate of -our Trial and Probation, and 
not of our Reward and Puniſhment. 4. Becauſe 
the Goods: and Ewvils that befall us here are not fo 
truly to be eſtimated by themſelves as by their 
Effetts and Conſequents. 5. This promiſcuous Dis 
{tribution of things, ſo far as it is, is very re- 
quiſite-to aſſure us of a Judgment to come. 6. Be- 
cauſe the exatt Adjuſtment of things is reſerved 
for a future Fudgment. 

I. The hapning of all things alike to all is no Ar- 
gument agaznſt Providence ; becauſe many of the 
Goods and Evils of this World happen to us not 
as Rewards and Puniſhments, but in the neceſſary 
Courſe of ſecond Cauſes. For in this Life mu 
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and bad Men are ſo mingled together, that in 
Caſes of common Calamity what happens to the 
one muſt happen to the other without a miracu- 
low interpoſal of Providence. Thus while God 
leayes ſecond Cauſes to their natural Courſe, how 
is It poſſible that War, or Plague, or Famine 
ſhould diſtinguiſh between the good and bad that 
are incorporated together in the ſame Societies z 
and ſo long as free Agents are left to at freely, 
wicked Parents will frequently ſpoil their Conſtitu- 
tions by the repeated Exceſſes of their Roe and 
Wantonneſ;, and while they do ſo, their Diſ- - 
eaſes, without a Miracle, will deſcend upon their 
righteous as well as wnrighteors Poſterity z and 
wicked Nezghbours, whillt it lies in their way, or 
ſerves their Intereſt, will wrong and oppref the 
juſt and unjuſt without any ditniion. But you 
will ſay, why then doth not Providence #nterpoſe 
between ſecond Cauſes and good Men, and mira- 
culouſly protect. them from their miſchievous Ef- 
fedts? To which in ſhort I anſwer, that in ſome 
extraordinary caſes God hath interpoſed, of which 
there are innumerable Inſtances both in ſacred and 
profane Hiſtory ; but to expett that he ſhould or- 
dinarily and conſtantly do this, is very unreaſon- 
able, becauſe it cannot be done without giving a 
perpetual Ds:ſturbance to the Conrſe of Nature, 
which being in the whole moſt orderly and re- 
gular, full of admirable Beauty and Contrivance, 
ought not to be diſtxrbed and inverted upon or- 
dinary Occaſions. For if the eſtabliſhed Courſe 
of things be wiſe and regular in the whole, why 
ſhould we expect that God ſhould be perpetually 
tampering with it, and interrupting and varying it 
b 
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by his immediate Interpoſals, as if he 'were di/- 
ſatisfied with his own Contrivance, and upon eve- 
ry Reviſal of this great Volume of the VVorld, 
did ſtill diſcover new Errataes in it to be cor- 
refted and amended, The Evils therefore which 
good Men ſuffer are not ordinarily ſo momentous 
as to oblige a wsſe and good God to interrupt the 
Courſe of Nature to prevent them ; and it is 
much better that ſome violences ſhould be offered 
to good Men, than that a conſtant violence ſhould 
be offered ta. the Nature of things; and ſince God 
can carry on his good Deſigns to good Men in a 
ſtill and ſilent Path and cauſe all their adverſe 
Accidents to u»7wind of themſelves, and at laſt to 
clear up into a bleſſed Cloſe, is jt not much better 
he ſhould do it this way, than by offering perpe- 
tual Violence and Diſturbance to Nature ? 

I. The happening of all things alike to all is no 
Argument againſt a Providence, becaufe the 
Goods and Evils of this VVorld are fo mear and 
3nconſiderable, that it would be beneath the Wil- 
dom of Providence to be very exat# and ciriow 
in the diſtribution of them. Ir is no part of 
wiſdom to be nice and curious about Trifles, Twas 
ridiculous enough in Caligula to imploy a mighty 
Army only to gather a great hezp of Cockle-fhells; 
but when he had gathered theni, it would have 
been much more ridfeulous to have taken a great 
deal of care to divide them amongſt his Soldiers 
in exat# Proportions to each ones Merit and De- 
ſert. Now though we look upon the Goods and 
Evils of this V Vorld as things of vaſt and mighty 
Moment, yet God who ſees them with far better 
Eyes than we, knows very well that they _ 

ut 
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but Trifles in compariſon with thoſe endlef Goods 
or Evils we muſt enjoy or ſuffer in another World, 
and that it is a very #nconſiderable thing whether 
we fare well or i/ this moment, who immediately 
after muſt fare well or ill for ever; and therefore 
he looks on it, as he juſtly may, as a thing beneath 
his infinite Wiſdom to be very exatt and curious 
in dividing to us theſe momentany Trifles in juſt 
Proportions to our particular Deſerts; and did 
we not ſtrangely magnifie them, by looking on 
them through the falſe Opticks of our own far- 
taſtick, Hopes and Fears, we ſhould be ſo far from 
objecting againſt God*s Providence theſe nnequal 
Diſtributions of them, that were they more ex- 
att and equal:we ſhould rather object againſt his 
Wiſdom, as thinking it a very mean Employment 
for a Deity to be very nice and cxriom in propor- 
tioning ſuch momentany Enjoyments and Suffer- 
ings to the Merit or Demerit of immortal Crea- 
tures. So that conſidering of what little moment 
the preſent Goods and Ewils are which good Men 
ſuffer and bad Men enjoy, they ought rather to 
be lookt on as an Argument of God's Wiſdom 
than as an Objection againſt his Providence ; for 
he underſtands the juſ# value of things, and knows 
that the beſt of theſe worldly Goods are bad e- 
nough to be thrown away upon the worſt of Men, 
and fo expreſſes his juſt ſcorn of theſe admired 
Vanities, by ſcattering them abroad with a care- 
lef Hand; for why ſhould he partake of the Er- 
rours of v#lgar Opinion, and expreſs himſelf fo 
very regardful of theſe Trifles as to put them in 
Gold Scales, and weigh them out to Mankind by 
Grains and Scruples. 

III. That 
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isno Argument 2gainſt Providence, becauſe this 
Life. is properly the ſtate of our Trial and Pro- 
bation, and not of our Reward and Puniſhment, 
The divine Providence hath placed us here as 
Candidates and Probationers for thoſe eyerlaſting 
Preferments ic deſigns us hereafter, that ſo by 
training and exerciſing vs In all thoſe excellent Vir- 
Tues thac are proper to our Natures, it may im- 
Prove us from one degree of Perfetion to another, 
Fill at lalt it hath accompliſhed us for the heavenly 
State; in order to which Deſign'it is neceſſary that 
there ſhould be an anequal Diſtribution of things, 
whereby good Men may ſometimes ſuffer and bad 
Men proſper; otherwiſe there would be no occa- 
ſion tor any of our paſſive Virtues, nor any triad 
of our attive, For Afﬀiiction is the Theatre of 
Patience and Fortitude, and Reſignation to God, 
and withour it there would be no room in the Lives 
of good Men for the Exercile of thoſe virtues, 
which for want of Objects to a on, would rf 
and wax languid. Again, Difficulty is the Touch- 
ſtone of our Love and Faith and Ingenuity ;, but 
ſhould Providence be always crowning the Righte- 
ous, and dragging Offenders to Execution, ſuch 
a Procedure would determine our Liberty, and 
Jeave us no room for the Exerciſe of our Faith and 
Ingenuity; for-then the Rewards and Puniſhments 
of Providence would be ſo ſenſibly and continualy 
preſent with us, and ſo «rgently prefs upon our 
Hopes and Feats, that it would be impoſlible for 
us not to believe in God, and next to impoſlible not 
to obey him z ang being thus forced to believe and 
obey, what Excellency would there be in our Piety 

an 
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and Virtue ? What Charity is it for a Miſer to * 
lend his Money upon Aſſurance of twenty per cent ? 
Or what LToyalty for a Traitor to diſcover his Con- 
ſfpirators within ſight of a Rack?. And juſt as 
little Virtoe- would there be in any of our good 
Works, were there an exat Equality in the Diltri- 
butions of Providence. For then we ſhould never 
doa good Work but upon the certain Proſpect of 
an immediate Reward, nor repent of a bad one bat 
upon the irreſeſtible Dread of ſome #mmediate Pu- 
niſhment, But in this ##equality of things where- 
in the good often ſuffer, and the wicked proſper; 
we are leftin a free and wnconſtrain'd Condition; 
and whether we are virtuom or vitions, devout or 
profape, it is out of Choice and hot of Neceſſity: 
So that now to bzl:eve and obey the ſacred DiCtares 
of Religion is generous and ingenuom, and our 
Faith and Obedience is onr- virt#e and Excellency, 
becauſe we believe and obey without Force and 
againfs Temptations and Difficulties. | 

And as this «equal State of things is of abſoltts 
Neceſſity to try and exerciſe our Virtues, ſo it is 
alſo very aſſiſtant thereunto; For that Providence 
doth generally and not xniverſally bleſs and pro» 
ſper good Men, is a great ſupport to a wiſe and 
rational Belief. For-as a late excellent Author 
hath well obferved, if things were conſtantly ma» 
naged one way without any variation, we might 
be apt to conclude that the World was under the 


rigid Laws of a fatal Neceſlity ; if on the other 


ſide there were io Rule obferved, no Footſteps of 
Method inthe Diſpenfations of Providence, we 
might be tempted to believe that Chance rules the 
World; but when we _— that in the manage= 

ment 
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* ment of things there is an {ntermixraure of theſe 
two, viz. that there is a general Rule, and that 
there are particular Exceptions from it, we have 
juſt reaſon to conclude that all is under a free Al- 
mighty Agent, that rules the World according to 
the Determinations of his own Will. As this 
way of Providence, viz. to interweave Into good 
Mens Fortunes Adverſity with Proſperity, is in this 
reſpect very advantageous to their Faith, ſois it 
alſo to the whole State of their Virtue ; for as on 
the one hand a continued train of proſperews Events 
would be apt to bloat and elevate their Minds, 
on the other a continued ſeries of Adverſity would 
be apt to ſink, and depreſtheir Spirits, whilſt this 
middle way of Interchange in their Condition b« 
lances them on both ſides, and keeps them in an 
even, ſteddy and well-poized Temper. Since there» 
fore this Life is the ſtate of our Tr:at, it is evi- 
dent that an Exa# Equality of things would bez 
much ſtronger ObjeCtion againſt the W:/dom of 
Providence, than all theſe. preſent Inequalities are 
againſt the Fufticeof it. For Hardſhips and Difi- 
culties are neceſſary to a ſtate of Triat, and were 
good Men always bleft,and bad Men always puniſ 
cd; this Life inſtead of being a Probation to either, 
would be the Heaven of the oxe,and the Hell of the 
other ;, and fince ſome Afﬀtit;ons are neceſſary to 
try good Men, and ſome Proſperities to try bad, it 
would be a ſtrange overſight of. Providence, when 
it deſigns the Trial of both, to fix them in ſucha'M: 
Condition, wherein no through Experiment cat 
be made of either, So that for us to objet againſt 
Providence for making ſuch «neqzal Diſtributions 
2a a ſtate whereia it deſigns our Trial, is in cffet 
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to object againlt W:/aom tor acting moſt ſur ably ro 
its own Deſigns. 

IV. That all things here do happen alike to all is 
no Argument againſt Providence, becauſe the 
Goods and Evils that befal us here, are not ſo truly 
tobe eſtimated by themſelves as by their Effet: 
and Conſequents, For the divine- Providence, 
which runs through all thiogs, hath diſboſed and 
connetted them into ſuch a Series and Order, that 
there is no ſingle Event or Accident but, what is 
purely miraculous, but depends upon the whole 
Syſtem, and hath innumerable Caſes antecedent 
oit; and invamerable Conſequents attending it ; 
znd what theſe Conſequents will be, whether good 
xr bad, is beyond our Skill to prognoſticate ;, ſo 
hat though, the Eyent be never ſo good or bad 
ingly and-apart by ir ſelf, yet in Conjunttion with 
ill thoſe Confequents that will moſt certainly at- 
nd it, the beſt Event for all we know may prove 
noſt n:ſchievors, and the worſt moſt beneficial to 

So that for us boldly co pronounce concerning 
he Good or Evil of Events, before we ſee the 
[rain of Conſequents that follow them, is very raſh 
ind snconſiderate. As for inſtance, 'you ſee a good 
lan oppreſſed with Sorrows and Afﬀlictions, and a 
dad Man crowned with. Pleaſures and Profſperi- 
ies; and conſidering theſe things apart by them- 
elves, you conclude that the one fares very 2, 
and the other very well; . but did you at the ſame 
ime ſee the Conſequents of the oxe*s Adverſity and 
he other's Proſperity, it is probable you woukl 
onclude the quite contrary, viz. that the. good 
Man's Adver ſity was a Bleſſing, and the bad Man's . 
"roſperitya Curſe. Forl dare boldly affirm thar. 
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good Men generally reap more ſubſtantial Benefit 
trom their Afii&t:ons than bad Men do from their 
Profperities j the one ſmarts indeed at preſent ; but 
what follows ? perhaps his 44nd is cured by it 
of ſome Diſeaſe that is ten times worſe to him 
than his oxtward Afﬀfiiftion ; of Avarice or Impa- 
tience, of Envy or Diſcontent, of Pride or vanity 
of Spirit ;, his Riches are leſſened, but his Virtues 
are improved by it; his Body is *mpaired, but his 
mind is grown found and hazle by it, and what he 
hath loſt in Health or Wealth, or Pleaſure or He 
our, he hath gained with vaſt advantage in Wiſ- 
dom and Goodnef,, in Tranquillity of Mind and 
Self-enjoyment. And methinks no man, who b«- 
lieves he hath a Sox/, ſhould grudg to ſuffer any t- 
lerable Affliftion for the bettering his find, his 
Willand his Conſcience, On: the other hand the 
bad man triumphs and rejoyces at preſent ; but what 
follows? his Proſperity either ſhrivels him. into 
Miſerableneſs, or melts him into Luxury ; the for- 
mer of which :mpoveriſhes, and the latter d:ſcaſe 
him ; for if the former be the Effect of his Proſpe- 
rity, it creaſes his Needs, becauſe before he 
needed only what he had mor, but now he needs 
both what he hath not and what he hath; his cove- 
tous Deſires treating him as the Faulkner doth his 
Hawk, ſtill /zring him off from what he hath 
ſeized to fly at mew Game, and never permitting 
him to prey upon his owz Quarry ; and if the latte 
be the Effet of his Profperity, that is, if it mel! 
him into Luxury, it thereby waſts his Healthto 
be ſure, and commonly his Eftate too; and (0 
whereas it found him poor and well, it leaves him 


poor and diſeaſed, and only took him vp A on 
| on, 
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Plow, and ſets him down at the Hoſpital. In ge- 
neral, while he is poſſeſſed of ir, it only bloars 
and ſwelſs him, makes him proud and inſolent, 
griping and oppreſſive, pampers and inrages his Luſt, 
fretches out his Deſires intoan inſatiable Bulimy, 
ficks his Mind full of Cares and his Conſcience of. 
Gilts, and by all theſe woful Effects it inflames 
his Reckohting with God, and ereaſures up Wrath 
for him againſt the day of Wrath ; ſo that com- 
paring the Conſequents of the good man's Ad- 
verſity with thoſe of the bad man's Proſperity, it is 
evident that the former fares well even in his 
worſt Condition, and the latter i/ in his beſt. 11s 
well for me, ſaith good David, that I was afflitted, 
for before 1 was affiifted I went aſtray, but now I 
bave kept thy Commandments, Pſalm 119. 67. 
But on S contrary, when the Wicked ſpring as the 
Graf, ſaith the ſame Author, and wher' all the 
workers of Iniquity do flouriſh, it is that they ſhall 
be deftroyed for ever, Pſalmg2.7. If then in the 
Conſequents of things good men are bleſſed in' 
their Affliſtions, and bad men plagued in their 
Proſperities, as it is apparent they generally are, 
theſe wnequal Diſtributions are ſo far from being 
an Argument againſ# Providence, that they are 
aglorious Inſtance of it. For wherein could the 
divine Providence better expreſs its Juſtice and 
Wiſdom together, than by benefiting the good 
and puniſhing the bad by ſuch crof and improbable 
Methods ? 

V. That all things here do happen alike to all, 
is no Argument againſt Providence, becauſe ir 
is very 7equiſite it ſhould often do fo, to aſlure us 
of a Judgment to come. For were the Aﬀairs - 
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this World managed with that exat# Equality as 
that the good did never ſuffer, nor the bad eſcape 
npuniſhed, we ſhould be deprived of one of the 
beſt moral Arguments of a future Judgment. For 
230n the one hand ſhould Providence never reward 
the. good nor puniſh the bad in ei Life, but con- 
found them together without any Diſtinction, it 
might tempt us to deſpair of any juſt Retribution; 
from it in the Life tocome ; ſoon the other hand, 
were the Goods and Evils of this Life weighed ow 
to men in exatt Proportions to their Aerit and 
Demerit without any Inequality, we might be 
tempted to think that there is no zeed of, and cons 
ſrquently no ground to expect any Judgment t 
come. . For what occaſion would there be for any 
future Judgment if all things were already exaQtly 
balanced and adjuſted ;, and therefore as to confirn 
us in the Belief of the Juftice of Providence, it was 
requiſite the ſame plain Inſtances ſhould be given 
of its Diſtinguiſhing the good from the bad by 
preſent Rewards and Puniſhments ; ſo to confirms 
in the ExpeCtation of a Fadgment to come, it was 0 
Icfs requiſite that there ſhould be ſome Inequality 
in the preſent Management and Diſtribution of 
things, and that the Goods and Evils of this World 
'hould not be adminiſtred with that exact Regulz- 
rity as to prevent the neceſſity of a day of Fude- 
zent ; but that there ſhould be andecided Cales 
enough remaining for a future Tribunal to adjuſ 
and determine, - So that as in the preſent manage- 
ment of' things there is- Equality enough to induce 
us to believe a xt Providence; ſo there is alſo Ir- 
equality enough to induce us to expett a future 
Jnagment ,, God having wiſely provided in his Fn 
yy | | ent 
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ſent Adminiſtration of things, to give us lnſtan- 
ces enough of his ;#ſ# Procedure towards the good 
and bad, and yet to leave us Inſtances enough of 
unrewarded Virtue and proſperous Wickednels, to 
aſſure us that he intends an after Reckoning, For 
how can we reflect upon theſe repeated Examples 
of juſt Reward and Puniſhment, which in every 
Age almoſt God ſets before 'us, and not believe 
that he governs the World ? And how can we re- 
fleft upon thoſe manifold Evils which ſome good 
Men ſ»fer, and Goods which ſome bad Men er- 
joy, without beffeving that he hath appointed a 
Day wherein he will adjuſt theſe Inequalities, and 
vindicate the Cauſe of oppreſſed Virtue, and cruſh 
triumphant Wickedneſs into everlaſting Confu- 
ron? 

VI. And laſtly, That all things here do happen 
alike to all, is no Argument againſt Providence, 
becauſe the exatt Adjuſtment of things is reſer- 
ved for a future Judgment, I confeſs were God 
to make no other Diſtribution to the juſt and un- 
juſt, but what is made in ths Life, the Inequality 
of it would be a ſtrong ObjeCtion againſt his Pro- 
vidence ; but then conſidering that all this cloudy 
Scene of things will ſhortly cloſe up in a righteous 
Judgment, wherein for the Evils which the good 
have ſuffered they ſhall be awarded an eternal Hap- 
pinef, and for the Goods which the bad have ex- 
joyed they ſhall be doomed to everlaſting Wretch- 
edneſs, this is ſufficient to vindicate the Juſtice of 
Providence were theſe preſent Incqualitics a thoy- 
ſand times greater than they are. For ſuppoſe 
that afcer a ſhort Melancholy Drezm good Men 
were to live happily, and after as ſhort a pleaſant 
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one bad Men were to live wretchedly but for a thoy- 
ſand years in this World 3 we might as well ob- 
jet againſt Providence this wnequal Diſtribution 
cf the melaucholy Dream to the good, and the 
3le-ſant one to the bad, notwithſtanding the ſuc- 
ceeding thouſand years of their Happineſs and 
Miſery, as we do the ſufferings of the Righteous 
and Proſperities of the Wicked, which bear far 
{eſs Pioportion to that Eternity of Happineſ; 
and Miſery that is to ſucceed them, than the 
Sor:aw or Pleaſure of a Moments Dream doth 
to a Thouſand Years real CalMity or Bleſlzd- 
nels, 
| For the Providence of God from the firſt to 
the /aft is all but one continued Plot, like that of 
a well-contrived Comedy, which at firſt is very 
obſcure and intricate; ſo that by what is paſt or 
preſent there is no gueſſing at the Concluſion; 
for all throvgh the intermediate Atts Virtue and 
Honour fight their way through Difficulties and 
D: appointments, and ſometimes the Hero adts 2 
ſd, and ſometimes the Yilain a proſperous Part, 
at which the unskilful SpeCtator grieves, and is 
rezdy to damn the Poet for diſtributing ſuch un- 
equal Fates; but then in the fifth and laft Att all 
the croſs Accidents clear up, and iſſue in a fair 
Concluſion; and in the cloſe of all, the Hero is 
crowned, and the Villain bifed off the Stage. Let 
us therefore have but the patience to ſtay ill 
Providence hath finiſhed its whale Plot, and clo- 
fed up all its mighty Scenes in the general Judg- 
ment of the World, and then we ſhall ſee all 
theſe Incqualities ſet. right, and tbe Fates of good 
ard bad Men determined by a molt juſt A” 
ut 
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But for us to quarrel at Providence now, who are 
yet got no farther, it may be, than to the middle 
of the great Drama, and to find fault with its 
Procedure for croſſing the good, and profpering the 
bad, is rudely to over-turn the Stage before the 
Entrance into the fifth Aft, and to hiſs off the 
Almighty Poet for not compleating his Deſign be- 
fore he 1s arrived to the Concluſion. And thus I 
have endeavoured to anſwer more at large this 
ObjeCtien againſt Providence, becauſe it hath 
been more inſiſted on than any other, and hath 
more generally fumbled Mens Belief of Divine 
Providence. 

V. And laſtly, It is farther objefed that the 
Being of a jſt and good Providence, is not to 
be reconciled with that wretched State and Con- 
dition to which we behold the greateſt part of 
Mankind abandoned. For if there were a good 
Providence that over-ruled the Aﬀairs of this 
World, how is it imaginable that ever ſo great 
a part of Mankind as the Infidel World includes, 
ſhould be left ſo utterly deſtitute as they are of 
the Knowledge of God, and of the Means of at- 
taining their everlaſting Happinef? To which I 
ſhall briefly anſwer theſe three things : 

IT. That the Infidel World is not perhaps left ſo 
utterly deſticrute as we are apt to imagine; for 
they haye the Law of Nature to direft them, by 
which alone they muſt be tried, and ffand or fall 
at the Day of Judgment ; which as to the main 
ſtrokes of their Duty, is ſo plain and intelligible, 
that no ſincere Inquirer can be ignorant of it, 
and if when-they may underſtand it they wil not, 
or if when they do underſtand it, they wilfully 
tranſ- 
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rtranſgrefs and violate it, the Divine Providence 
hath been ſufficiently good to them to leave them 
for ever #nexcuſable. For ſo far as their Igno- 
rance is #7vincible it is not their Sin, nor ſhall 
they ever be accountable for it, or for any ſinful 
Omiſſion or Commiſſion thence proceeding, and if 
they only anſwer for not underſtanding their Du- 
ty when they might, or for not performing it ſo 
far as they underſtood it, they can have no rea- 
ſon to complain that they are bardly dealt with, 
But then, 

IT. As they have not thoſe vaſt Advantages that 
we have of becoming good, and growing up into 
the ſtate of Pertetion and Happineſs, ſo propor- 
tionably /ef Degrees of Good will be accepted of 
thoſe that do well, and lef Degrees of Puniſhment 
exacted of thoſe that do #; for that Maxim of 
our Saviour, Luke 12.48. To whomſoever much i 
given, of him much ſhall be required, neceſſarily 
implies the contrary, viz. that to whomſoever 
leſs is given, of him leſs ſhall be required; andif 
ſo, it is certain that ſo much as their means of 
being good are leſs than ours, ſo much the leſs 
good God will accept of them than of #s; and as 
God will accept leſs good of the beſt Infidels, fo 
he will exact leſs Puniſhment of the worſt ; for ſo 
our Saviour himſelf hath aſſured us, that it will 
be more tolerable for Tire and Sidon, and Sodom 
and Gomorrha in the laſt Day, than for thoſe who 
perſiſt in their VUnbelief and Diſobedience in de- 
ſpight of the Propoſals of the Goſpel. . If then 
in Proportion to their preſent Diſadvantages lels 
good will be accepted of thoſe who make any Im- 
provement, and leſs Puniſhment exatted of _—_ 
who 
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who make none, neither the one ſort nor the other 
hath any reaſon to complain z and though their 
Condition were worſe than it is, yet under theſe 
Circumſtances it would be fairly conſiſtent with 
the Goodneſs of the Divine Providence, Bur 
then, 
III. Andlaſtly, Though their Condition were 
a great deal worſe than ir z, yet it would be very 
unreaſonable for us to ebjet# it againſt the Good- 
neſs of the divine Providence, unleſs we better 
underſtood than we do, how God will diſpoſe of 
them in the other. World. Indeed if Mens Fate 
conſiſted in what they ſuffer and enjoy in this Life, 
we might better judge of Providence by what is 
before us; but ſince our marr ſtate is beyond the 
Grave, what-ever befals us here is very incon- 
ſiderable, compared with what we mult ſuffer or 
enjoy hereafter; and as for the preſent Diſadvan- 
tages which the heathen World lies under, they 
are but very ſhort and momentany, and if Provi- 
dence pleaſes, it can abundantly compenſate them 
in the World to come; and therefore ſince yet we 
know not what it wil! do, as having no Revela- 
tion in the Caſe, it becomes us to ſ#ſpend our Judg- 
ment ?cill the Event hath determined it. 
- This we know, that Providence hath ways e- 
nough, and time enough too between this and 
the Day of Judgment, to ſupply theſe Deſtiuute 
Souls with all thoſe ſpiritual Advantages in the 
other Life, which for Reaſons beſt known to it 
Telf it hath bicherro withheld from them ; it may 
if it pleaſes extend their Trial and Probation be- 
yond thu Life, and diſcover in the other Life the 
Light of the Goſpel, to ſo many of them at leaſt as 
Y have 
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have bere made any tolerable Improvements under 
the Light of Narure, and if they make good uſe 
of it, reward them accordingly. For though we 
Chriſtians have no reaſon to expeCt any farther 
Trial after chi Life is expired, becauſe we have 
paſſed the #tmoſt Trial already, yet who knows 
but God may make a farther Trial of thoſe in the 
other Life, upon whom the great Experiment of 

the Goſpel was yet never made; and therefore 
* ſince Providence can yet be infinitely good to them 
notwithſtanding their wretched Condition at pre- 
ſent, and ſince for all we know it wilt be ſo, we 
ought not to objeR againſt it its preſent Diſregard 
of them, till we ſee the final Iſſue of things z for 
that their preſent Condition is ſo bad is no ground 
for us to argue againſt Providence, unleſs we were 
ſure it would never be better ;, becauſe for all we 
know it may yet be rendered good enough not on- 
ly to j»ftifie, but to glorifie the Goodneſs of God's 
Providence towards them, 

And now to conclude this great Argument; 
Since we ſee how neceſſary the Belief of Provi- 
dence is to our being traly religious, and what wn- 
anſwerable Evidence there is of the Truth and Re- 
ality of it, what remains but that we heartily 
endeavour by a calm, fixt, and impartial Con- 
ſideration of theſe things, throughly to 5n&#rutt 
our ſelves in the Nature, and firmly to eſtabliſh 
our ſelves in the Belief of it; For our Religion 
mult neceſſarily ebb or flow according as it is in- 
fluenced more or leſs by our Underanding and 
Belief of the Divine Providence, which are the 
great Principles that move and govern it. For 
every Branch of the Divine Preyidence is w? in- 
exXnaus 
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exhauſtible Fountain of religious Rherorick, and 
Perſnaſion, and in this ſingly Propoſition, that 
God wpholds and governs the World, there are a 
thoufand times were Inducements to Piety and 
Virtue, than in all other Topicks in the World. 
But how pregnant ſoeyer it 1s with Arguments, 
and how powerful ſoever its Arguments are, tis 
impoffible it ſhould prevail upon any reaſonable 
Mind that wxnderſtands not the Force, and believes 
not the Truth of it; for all the poſſible Acceſs 
which outward Objetts have to our Minds, is 
through our Knowledge and Belief of them, with- 
out which the moſt momentow Propoſals are no 
more capable of afe#ing us, than one of Tally's 
Orations is of calming the North-wind ; but he 
who firmly believes the Truth, and underfands 
the full Emphaſis of a Divine Providence, muſt 
neceſſarily be affefted by it, if he be but within 
the Reach and Power of Perſuaſion; and unlefs 
his Will be s-pregnably fortified againſt all the 
Force of Argument and Reaſon, he will find him- 
ſelf fo beſieged with Motives on evety fide per- 
ſuading him to' ſubmit to the Obligations of Re- 
ligion, that it will be almoſt impoſſible for him 
to defend himſelf againſt their powerful Importu- 
nities. For what Man in his Wits can ſit #ncor- 
cerned under the lively Belief that he is in the 
hands of a moſt j»f# and gracious, all-wiſe, and 
Almighty Providence, that is conſcious to his in- 
moſt Thoughts and Purpoſes, and beholds all his 
Actions with infinite Complacency or Abhorrence ; 
that hath the diſpoſal of his Zrife and his Soul, 
and of all the Goods he can hope for, and all the 
Evils he can fear, and will certainly reward him 
a 
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a thouſand- fold if he doth well, and if he doth il 
as certainly purſue him with a dire Revenge ? This 
Belicf carries with it ſuch*conſtraining Terrors 
and Allurements as cannot but affett all reaſonable 
Minds, and finally prevail with their Hopes and 
Fears againſt all concrary Temptations. Where- 
fore if ever we would fix the Obligations of Re- 
ligion upon our Minds, it concerns us above all 
things to be throighly inſtrufted in the Nature, 
n confirmed in the Belief of the Divine Provis 

ence. 


CHAP. V. 


Of the neceſſiy of believing divine Re- 
wards and Puniſhments ir order tg 
our being truly Religious. | 


Umane Nature is framed to move upon 
the Hinges of Hope and Fear, and to be 


elicited and drawn forth in Action cither 
by the propoſal of ſome attainable Good or Pro- 
ſpeR of ſome 4vo;dable Evil, the former of which 
begers Hope in us, and that Purſuit; the latter 
Fear, and that, Flight and Avoidance ;, and ac- 
cordingly we find all Laws addreſs to the Hopes 
and Fears of Men with Propoſals of Reward and 
Puniſhment, as to the Maſter-ſprings and Princi- 
ples of their Action, by which they-are moved to 
do or forbear according as they are required and 
enjoyned. And indeed to give Laws to men with- 
out inforcing them with Rewards and Puniſhments, 
would be to leave it indifferent whether they obeyed 
them or zo, which is 52conſeſtent with the Nature of 
Laws ; for Laws neceſſarily imply an Obligation to 
Obedience ; but what Obligation could we have 
to obey them, did they leave it indifferent as to 
any Good or Evil accrewing from it, whether we 
obeyed them or no; for if it will be as well for- us 
one way as other, what matter is it which way 
we determine our ſelyes? And this holds good in 
nothing 
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nothing more than in the matter of our Obedi- 
ence tothe Laws of Religion, to which our cor- 
rupt Nature is above all things backward and a- 
verſe; all that ſpiritual Exerciſe which thoſe Lays 
require being quite againſt the Grain of our 
Earthy and ſenſual Inclinations; fo that were we 
not drawn to it by the Hope of Good, and driven 
by the Fear of Evil, to be:ſure our own badnz- 
tures would keep us at an eternal Diſtance from'it; 
but unleſs we believe God to be a Rewarder of 
thoſe that obey, and a Puniſher of thoſe that 4p 
him, we have no ground to hope for any Gooa, or 
to dread any Ewil at his hands. 

For unleſs we believe that he will Crown thoſe 
that ſerve him with ſome mark of his Favour, hoy 
can we think he is pleaſed with them ; there being 
no other way for him to expreſs his being Pleaſed, 
but by Crowning 'em with ſome ſignal Reward; 
and if he be nor pleafed with thoſe that ſerve him, 
to be ſure he is not Diſpleaſed with thoſe that 
Neglett him ; and it he be not D:fpleaſed with *%em, 
what Reaſon have we to apprehend that he wil 
Puniſh **m ? Thus the wnbelzef of God's being 1 
Rewarder of thoſe that obey him draws after it an 
wnbelief of his being a Puniſher of thoſe that De- 
ſiſe him, and ſo on the contrary. For unleſs 
we believe him to be fo much concerned for his 
Service as to puniſh thofe that neglett it, we have 
no reaſon to think he is ſo much concerned for it 
3s to reward thoſe that embrace it. So that the be- 
lief and wnbelief of God's being a Rewarder anda 
Puniſher do by neceſſary conſequence mutually ime 
ply each other ; and unleſs we believe Both, there 
13 00 reafon we ſhould belieye Erher, And when 

our 
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our nature is ſo. averſe, as it is, to his Service, 
what ſhould: 3nduce us to ſerve him when we ex- 
zeR no Good from him, or hinder us from lighting 

im when we feat no Evil? And what is there 
can bring us honie to God wheti we are carried 
away from him with an imperuons Tide of corrupt 
Inclinations, and have nejther Hope nor Fear 16 
Bound or Reſtrain it ? So that conſidering the A- 
verſation of our Nature to Gods ſervice, it is mo- 
tally impoſſible we ſhould ever be heartily recon- 
ciled to it without being Drawn with the Hope 
of Reward; and Driven with the Fear of Puniſh- 
ment. : | 

In the Proſecution of this Argument I ſhall in- 
deavour to ſhe, 


Firſt, How. far it*s neceſſary that our Belief of 
divine Rewards and Puniſhments ſhould extend. 

Secondly, What Evidence there is to induce 
ps to believe them. 

Thirdly, By what Means this is to be Begort ent 
and Confirmed. 


SECT. 1, 


How far it is neceſſary that our belief of divine 
Rewards 4nd Puniſhments ſhould extend. 


| tht to induce us to ſubmit to the Obligations 
of Religion, it is by no means ſufficient that 
we believe in the general that God will Reward us 
if we do well, and Pavifh.e if we do witkedly. 

vor 
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For this we may firmly believe, and yer at the ſame 
time prefer the Pleaſures, of ſin as. much greater 


Goods than the Rewards of Virtue, and dread 
the Difficulties of Virtue as much greater Evils 
than the Puriſhments of fin., wherefore to render 
our Belief of divine Rewards and Puniſhments an 
Efettual Principle of Religion theſe four things 
are neceſlary. 


Firſt, That we ſhould believe that God-is ſo far 
a Rewarder of thoſe that ſerve him, and ſo far a 
Puniſher of thoſe that negleR him, as to. make a 
Plain and ſenſible DiſtinCtion between them. . 

Secondly, Conſidering how Promsſcuouſly ' the 
Goods and Evils of this World are. diſtributed 
among Good and Bad men, it's neceſſary we ſhould 
believe, Thatthere is a Future ſtate ofrRewards 
and Puniſhments. c 

Thirdly, Ir is neceſſary we ſhould believe thoſe 
Future Rewards and Puniſhments to be. ſuch as do 
Infinitely Tranſcend any. Good we can Reap by our 
ſins, and any Evil we can J1rzczr by doing our 
Duty. 

Fourthly, Tt is neceſſary we ſhould believe that 
there is no other way for us to Avoid thoſe Puniſh- 
ments but by ferſaking our ſins, or to Acquire 
thoſe Rewards but by /xbmitting to our Duty. 


I. It is neceſſary we ſhould believe. that God is 
ſo far a Rewarder of thoſe that ſerve, and ſo fr 
a Puniſher of thoſe that Negle@t him, as to make 
a plain and ſenſible diſtinQion between them. For 
unleſs we believe that God makes ſome Diſtinti- 


on between thoſe that ſerve and thoſe that as Sn 
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him, we ſhall confound Good and Evil in our own 
Apprehenſions, and look upon all humane aCtions 
as Indifferent, and thereby diſſolve all the Ties 
and Obligations of Religion. For things are in 
Themſelves, as they are in the Judgment and E- 
ffeem of God, who cannot be miftaken in Eftima- 
ting their Natures ; and therefore unleſs there be 
ſome Diſtindtion between Men and Men, and 
Adttions and Atftions in the Eſteem of God, they 
muſt be all alike and Indifferent in their Own na- 
tures, And ifall Attions are Indifferent in theme 
ſelves, we are free from all the Ties and Obliga- 
rions of Religion, and tis left Indifferent to us 
whether we will Worſhip God or Blaſtheme him. 
So that unleſs we believe that God makes ſome Di- 
ftinftion between the Good and Bad, Religion can 
have no force at all upon our minds. 

But now there is no other way for God to Ds-= 
Fing wiſh berween Men and Men, but by Rewarding . 
ad Puniſhing them ; becauſe if he make any Di- 
ſtinftion in his Aferions between us, we may 
be ſure his Love will incline him to Reward; and 
his Hatred to Paniſhus; and ſince *tis as Eaſe to 
him to follow his Inclination as ot, fince he can 
Reward where he Loves, and Puniſh where he 
Hates without any Diſturbance to his own Happi- 
nef,, what ſhould hinder him from doing it,ſfuppo= 
fing that he really /oves or hates, or makes any Di- 
ſtinion in his Aﬀections between thoſe that ſerve 
and thoſe that negl/:# him? So that unleſs he Re- 
ward the one and Puniſh the other, he can make no 
Viſible DiſtinRion in his AﬀeCtions between them, 
If he be Contrarily affected ro Good and Bad men, 
bis Afet:ons will — appear in his —_ ” ; 
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but if he uſe them alike, ir is plain they are alike 
to him. So that unleſs we believe that God di- 
ſtinguiſhes between Good and Bad men by Reward- 
ing and Puniſhing them, we mult look upon Both 
a9 Indifferent to him, and believe that he concerns 
himſelt neither with the oze nor the other 3 and if 
we think it is Indifferent to God whether we are 
Good or Bad, to be ſure it will not be Indifferent 
to 5, Whoſe natures are ſo Biaſſed with Bad In- 
clinations, which having neither Hope nor Fear to 
Reſtrain them, will Run towards Bad Objetts 
without Rub or Interruption.” And what likelihood 
is there that we who are ſo Prone and Inchinable to 
evil, ſhould concern our felves in the fervice of 
God, whilſt we look upon it asa thing Indifferent 
to him whether we ſerve him or no ? 

Wherefore to the ſubduing our minds to the 
Obligations of Religion, it is neceſſary we ſhould 
believe that God is fo far a Rewarder of Good, ' 
and Puniſher of Bad men, as to make a ſenſible 
DiſtinCtion between them, and demonſtrate that 
he is differently affefted towards them. For to 
what end ſhould we ſerve a God that takes no ne- 
tice of us, that regards not what we do, but ſits 
above in the Heavens as an anooncerned ſpectator 
of our Actions? why ſhould we croſ our own 
inclinations, and forſake ovr beloved luſts, for 
his ſake, when it is altogether Indiferent to him 
what we do, or whither we go, or what becomes 
of us? 

IT. Conſidering how Pn the Goods 
and Evils of this life are d:ffr:bxted among Good 
and Bad men, it is neceſſary that we ſhould be- 
lieve there is a Future ſtate of Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments. 
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niſhments. For though ſometimes in this life God 
rewards Good men, and puniſhes Bad with ſuch 
ſignal and Remarkable Goods and Evils as are ſuffi- 
cient Indications of the vaſt Diſtinftion he makes 
between them, yet this is Extraordinary and be- 
ſides the Conſtant and Regular Courſe of his Pro- 
vidence, which for wiſe and excellent ends and pur- 
poſes doth ordinarily ſcatter Good and Evil a- 
mong men with an open and undiſtinguiſhing hand z 
infomuch that as the Wiſe man obſerves, Eccleſ. 
9. 1,2,3. No manknoweth either Loveor Hatred by 
all that is before him; all things come alike to all, 
there us one event to the Righteoms and to the Wicked, 
and as ts the Good ſo is the ſinner, and he that ſmear- 
eth as be that fearcth an Oath; this ts an evil 
among all things that are done under the Sun that 
there ws one Event to all. Since therefore God's 
love of Good men and Hatred of Bad appears not 
by any thing before #9, we muſt either conclude 
that they are both Indifferent to him, which would 
be to Raſe the very Foundations of Religion, 
or that there is a Futxre ſtate of Rewards and Ph- 
niſhments wherein there will be no more ſuch Pro- 
wiſcxous Diſtributions, no more ſuch Croſ-con- 
pling of Proſperity with Yice, and Miſery with 
Virtxe, but all things will be Adjuſted ſirably ta 
mens Deſerts and Qualifications, and thoſe that 
are Good Advancedto immortal Glory and Ho- 
nour, and thoſe that are Bad Depreſt into eternal 
Shame and Confuſion. For the Difference which 
God makes between them in the preſent courſe of 
his Providence is too ſmall and indiſcernable ta 
induce us to believe that he makes any Difference 
between them in his Efeem and Aﬀettion ; and 

TY there- 
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therefore either we muſt believe that there is an- 
other ſtate wherein he makes a far wider difference 
between them, or conclude that they are both 
Tndifferent to him, and that he hath no more Re- 
gard tothe one than the other, or that he hath no 
Regard at all to Ezther, which as I ſhewed before, 

utterly d:ſſolves the Obligations of Religion. 
ITT. It is neceſſary we ſhould believe thoſe Fu- 
ture Rewards and Puniſhments to be ſxch as do 
Infinitely Trenſcend any Good we can reap in our 
ſinful zeglett of God, and any Evil-we can incur 
by our ſabmiſſion to him. ?Tis true, were our na- 
tures equally inclined to ſubmit to or neglefF him, 
we ſhould need no more Good and Evil to move us 
one way than other ;, but the ſame Proportion of 
Goods and Evils which tempts us now to For ſake 
and Abandon him, would equally rempt us to ſerve 
and obey him : but alas, this is far from our caſe 
for in ſubmitting to God we move counter tO our 
ſelves, we croſi the Grain of our Degenerate N3- 
ture, and 74: away from our deareſt Inclinations; 
whereas in forſaking him, we row with the Tide, 
and are driven on with an imperuous current of 
ſinful Luſts and AﬀeCtions; and the caſe being 
thus, the temptations of the oxe fide muſt be incom- 
parably greater, if ever they prevail with us, 
than they xeed be on the other. For men are eaſily 
tempted to act in compliance with their own Incli- 
nations ; and the ſmalleſs Goods or Evils that can 
be propoſed to ?em from without, will readily - 
duce em to do what they have a mind to; but to 
prevail with a man to do that which he is extream- 
ly averſe to, toaR againſt Nature, and live in de- 
france with his own Inclinations, requires a mighty 
| orce 
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force, of outward temptation; and it muſt be a 
yery great Good that he will not loſeza very formi- 
dable Evil that he will not incur, rather than enter 
into any courſe of action that is srkgom and ungrate- 
ful to his nature. So that unleſs we believe the 
Goods and Evils of the other World to be incom- 
parably greater than all the pleaſures of Sin, and 
all the ſufferings of Piety and Virtue, there will 
not be force exoxgh in our Faith to perſwade us; 
becauſe thoſe future Goods and Evils move againſt 
Nature, and perſwade us to a courſe of life we are 
extreamly averſe to, whereas theſe preſent ones 
joyn hands with our Inclinations, and find a ready 
concurrence 1n our wills and affections; and a very 
ſmall temptation will prevail againſt a great one, 
when it hath Nature, that Boſom Orator, to ſolicite 
and plead fer it. Wherefore unleſs we believe 
the Rewards and Puniſhments of the future ſtate to 
be ſuch as infinitely ourweigh thoſe preſent Goods 
and Evils that tempt us to ſin, they wiil never be 
able to prevail againſt **m ; becauſe they muſt not 
only out-temprt them, but, which is the much har- 
der task of the two, they muſt out-tempt the Re- 
lutances of our Degenerate nature; and yet for 
future Goods and Evils to out-tempr preſent ones is 
not ſo eaſie a matter neither; eſpecially if rþoſe fu- 
ture ones are #vr/ible and out of the Ken of our 
ſenſe, which is the caſe here. For Futurity leſſens 
a!l Objects tro the Mind, even as diſtance doth to 
the Eye, and makes things appear to us much ſmal- 
(er than they are in their own natures ; So that the 
Futurity of the Rewards and Puniſhments of the 
ether life are a mighty diſadvantage to *em when 
they ſtand in competition with preſene Goods and 

T Evils;z 
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Evils; becauſe the later appear to us in their ful 
Proportion, and Magnitude, with al their tem- 
j ting circumſtances about ?*em, whereas the for- 
er exhibit to us a dimand confuſed Landskip of 
things afar of, of things which we never ſaw nor 
felr, and which by reaſon of their diſtance im- 
Trint very dark Idea?s on our minds. And as their 
Futurity /eſſens their appearance, and renders it 
confuſed and indiſtintt, '{o their Inviſibility wea- 
k.ns their force and influence on our minds, which 
110 Objects can ſo nearly afﬀfeCt as thoſe that ſtrike 
u] 6n our Senfes. So that unleſs by an immenſe 
mzgnitude they compenſare for being future and 
1nſenſible, it is impoſſible they ſhould prevail 
with ſuch minds as owrs againſt prefent and ſen- 
fible Goods and Evils. Wherefore to render our 
b:lief of a future State effei#ual to reduce us to 
Ged and our Duty, it's abſolutely neceſſary we 
ſhoiild believe the Rewards and Puniſhments of it 
to be infinitely greater than all the Goods and E- 
vils that can tempt us to Sin; and that not only 
b:cauſe our natuyes are extreamly averſe to that 
which theſe Rewards and Puniſhments tempt us 
co, but becauſe the Goods and Evils which tempt 
vs the contrary way have the prevailing Advanti- 
es of being preſent and ſenſible. : 
IV. And laſtly, lt is neceſſary we ſhould be- 
lieve that there is no other way for'us to acquire 
theſe Rewards or avoid theſe Puniſhments, but by 
ſubmitting to the Obligations of Religion. For 
to be throughly convinced and perſuaded of the im- 
»menſe Rewards and Puniſhments of the other life, 
1: by no means ſufficient to reduce us unto God, ſo 
long 2s we do but Dream of any poſſible way » 
\.7 obt ai; 
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obtajn thoſe Rewards and avoid thoſe Puniſh» 
ments without fubmitting to Him, to which above 
all imaginable ways our corrupt nature hath the 
greateſt Antipathy. So that though we were ne- 
yer ſo much convinc'd of the abſolute neceſlity of 
eſcaping Hell and purchaſing Heaven, yet if at the 
ſame time we have a proſpeCt of any other way 
r means of effeCting it, to be ſure we ſhall 
un thy, this moſt wngrateful one of forſaking our 
Sins and returning to God, And if {ſting our 
ſelves into Godly Parties, or putting on a demure 
and ſantified countenance ; if being moped, de- 
jetted or unſociable ; if whining or faſting, of long 
prayers, or an afetted Curb, or rigid obſervance 
of holy Times; if conſuming our lives in a bare- 
footed Pilgrimage, or wearing a hair Shirt, or 
Thipping our Bodies, or ſpending our Eſtates in 
Maſſes and Indulgencies; if being made free of a 
holy Confraternity, or viſiting Altars and Shrines, 
or numbering Prayers, like Faggots by a Tally of 
Beads ;, if theſe or any of theſe will but ſecure 
us of Heaven and from going to Hell, we ſhall 
think ?em a thouſand times more tolerable and 
eaſie than to ſubmit our wills to God in all the in- 
ſtances of true Piety and Yertue; in the doing of 
which we muſt ffrargle the corrupt inclinations 
of our nature, fear our beloved Luſts from our 
hearts, rack off our earthy affeftions from their 
Lees, and refine and Firitualize em into a divine 
Zeal, and Love and Devotion, than which there 
is nothing in the World more irkſome to a de- 
generate nature. So that *till we are reduc'd to 
an utter deiþazr of reaping the Rewards and efca- 
ping the Puniſhments of the other Life by = 
other 
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other means than this of ſubmitting our ſelves to 
the Obligations of Religion, our faith will be al- 
together ineffetiual. 


—— 


SECY. 


What Evidence there ts to induce «s to be. 
lieve theſe future Rewards and Puniſh: 
ments. 


HAT there are future Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments is a Doctrine univerſally aſſented to 

- by all Ages, and Nations, and Religions, and there 
is ſcarce any firſt Principle in Philoſophy, in which 
Mankind are more generally agreed. Thus # 
mong the Heathen Poers, Divines and Philo ſopher;, 
there is an unanimous acknowledgment of the: 
future States, although their deſcriptions of em 
are generally nothing but the dreams of an ex- 
travagant fancy. For ſo as Joſephus obſerve, 
ſpeaking of the Eſſenes Doctrine concerning the 
future State of the bleſſed, reis pir dyadais 4r 
Xais onedeZovles maciy *Exairur,&C. 4.6, they teach, 
45 all the Greek Nations alſo do, that for good Soul 
there are bleſſed Seats prepared beyond the Ocean 
7n a Region that ts always free from Rain and Snon, 
and exceſſive beats, being perpetually fanned wi 
entle breeſes from the Ocean; which deſcriptiol 
- hath tranſlated almoſt verbatim: out of the 4th. 
Book of Homer's Ulyſſes, where he brings in 
Proteus, thus beſpeaking Menelawus, ---o85 tavow 
Tidioy-" , Tpare yain,&C. ist. The Gods fhall ew 
thee 
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thee to the Fields of Elyſium which lie on the utmoſt 
parts of the Earth nhere thou ſhalt live ſecure and 
bappy, there being neither Rain, nor Snow, nor Win 
ter, but the bleſſed Inhabitants are perpetually re- 
freſh*d with the gentle breathing of cool Zephyrs 
from the Ocean, Plato tells us of an ancient Law 
concerning Men, x 4 x vv #rt kgiv iy Soils Tay 
drIparoy Toy wir Sixaiug + Cloy 15h Shvre x Gatosy 
ira ay Texu|ion, Gs watdpuy vids dTiovTaA, har 
by Tdoy iuSaruoric ix]; xaxey, Toy fs adizas x, 4- 
Vier, tis 73 Tis Tiotus », Sinus SeouoTiprey, 5 Ss 
Tdprapoy xcaFr1y, ifvar, 1.6. which was always and 
is ftill tn force among the Gods, that thoſe who lived 
juſt and boly lives ſhould after their death go into 
the Iſles of the bleſſed, where they ſhould enjoy all 
manner of happineſs without the leaſt intermixture 
of miſery ; but that thoſe who lived here unjuſtly 
and ungodly ſhould be ſent into that Priſon of juſt 
puniſhment, which u called Hell, Plat.Gorg. p.312. 
Thus alſo Tully Tuſcul. lib. 1. permanere apimos 
arbitramur conſenſu nationum omnium, i.e. We be- 
lieve, as all Nations do, that the Souls of Men do 
ſurvive their Bodies ;, and to name no more, Se- 
neca Epiſt. 117. tells us, Cum de animarum eterni- 
tate diſſerimus, non leve momentum apud nos habet 
conſenſus omnium aut Timentiam Inferos, aut Colen- 
tium, 1.c, when we diſcourſe of the Etermty of Souls, 
the general conſent of all Men either fearing or 
worſhipping the Helliſh powers us of very great mo- 
ment, And indeed this belief of the future ſtates 
being ſo generally imprinted on Mens minds is a 
very propable argument of the reality of them, ir 
being hardly conceivable, how the Reaſon of al 
Mankind ſhould have ſo #nanimouſly conſented in 
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it, had ir not been, extreamly agreeable to the 
make and frame of our minds, and we cannot ſup- 
poſe any falſe propoſition to be agreeable to the 
frame of our mind, without reflefting diſhonou- 
rably upon the eruth of him that framed it. And 
indeed this notion of a future ſtate is ſuch as hath 
been generally imbraced by thoſe Perſons who are 
leaft capable of deducing it by a Logical depen- 
dence of one thing upon another; and therefore 
ſince it hath no dependency in their minds on any 
other antecedent notion, how could it have been 
ſo generally entertain'd, did not the common di- 
Ctate of Nature or Reaſon, aCting alike in all Men, 
move *%em to conſpire in it, though they knew not 
one anothers minds? For it hath been believed 
with a kind of repugnancy to ſenſe, which diſco- 
vers all things round about it to be mortal, and 
which upon that account would have been too apt 
to have ſeduced ruder. minds into a disbelief of 
any gthey ſtate; had not ſome more powerful im- 
preſſion on their Souls forcibly urg?d %em to be- 
lieve it. 

But becauſe this Argument drawn from an- 
wverſal conſent is liable to ſome little exception, 
T ſhall not z»/i# upon it, but indeavour to prove 
the reality of this future ſtate of Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments from, theſe Topicks : 

Firſt, From the Wiſedom of God's Govern 
ment. 

Secondly, From the Juſtice of his Provi- 
dence. | 
Thirdly, From the natural capacity of our 
Souls to ſurvive our Bodies, and ta enjoy future 
Rewards, and ſuffer future Puniſhments. 
Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, From the naturalcexpeftance we have 
of future Rewards; and dread of future Puniſh» 
ments. 

Fifthly, From the excellent frame and ſfruttare 
of humane Nature. - 

Sixthly , Fromm the Teſt:mony of the Chriſtian 
Religion, 


I. From the Wiſedom of God's Government; 
That Mankind: is under the Government of Gods 
is evident from that Law which he hath 5-prin- 
zed on our nature, by which our aCtions are di- 
ſtinguiſh'd into Good and Evil, Virtuous and Vis 
rtiows ; of which ſufficient proof hath been given, 
Chap.1. and fince God hath given a Law to our 
natures, there is no doubt to be made. but he 
hath taken ſufficient care to #nforce the obſervance 
of it by Rewards and Puniſhments, otherwiſe his 
Government over us would be very inſecare and 
recarious. For that Law-giver doth only Petition: 

is Subjects to obey, who doth not promiſe ſuch re- 
wards and denounce ſuch penalties as are ſufficient 
to oblige *em thereunto. 

But now there is no Reward can be ſufficient to 
oblige us to obey, which doth not abundantly coms 
penſate any loſs or evil we may ſuſtain by our obe« 
dience ;, no puniſhment ſufficient to deter us from 
di ſobeying that doth not far ſurmonnt all the Bene- 
fits and R_ which we can hope to reap from 
our Dsſobedience ;, but unleſs there be a future 
ſtate, the Law of Nature can propoſe no ſuch 
Rewards and Puniſhments to us. For if we have 
nothing to dread or hope for beyond the Grave, our 
preſent intereſt is al our concern, and in reaſon 
' WE 
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we ought to judgethings to be Good or Evil, ac- 
cording as they promote or obſtrutt our temporal 
happineſs. Now though it is certain that in the 
general there is a natural good accrewing to us 
trom all vertxors aftions; as on the contrary 2 
natural evil from all vitzoz« ones; and It is ordi- 
narily more conducive to our temporal lntereſt to 
ovey than to diſobey the Law of our natures; yet 
there are a world of inſtances wherein Vice may 
be more advantageors to us than Vertue, abſtra- 
ting from the Rewards and Puniſhments of ane- 
ther life. It is ordinarily better for me to be an 
honeſt Man than a Knave ; it is more for my Repu- 
tation and uſually for my Profit too; and: it is 
more for the pablick, good in which 'my own is in- 
volved ; but yet in ſeveral circumſtances it may 
be better for me with reſpeCt only to this World 
to be a Knave than an- honeſt Man. For whenſo- 
ever I can cheat ſo ſecretly and ſecurely as not to 
fall under the publ;que laſh nor impair my reputs- 
tion, and I can gain more by the Cheat than I ſhall 
loſe in the damage of the Publique,it wiil be doubt- 
leſs more advantageows for me as to my worldly in- 
cereſt to cheat than to be honeſt ;, and how often 
ſuch fair opportunities of cozenage do occur, nd 
Mar can be inſenſible that hath bar the /eaft inſight 
into the affairs of this World. So that if there 
were no future Rewards and Puniſhments, this 
great Law of Righteoxſneſ would not have force 
enough zniverſally to oblige us ; becauſe there are 
a world of inſtances-wherein we might gain more 
good and efchew more evit by doing ar a9 
than all its preſent Rewards and Puniſhments do 
emount to.. And the ſame may be faid of bo 
other 
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aher laws of Nature, wbich- without the great 
motives of fatare happineſs and miſery. can no 
louger induce Men to obey ?em than it-is for. their 
temporal intereſt to do ſo,,, For ſuppoſe I: can fe- 
cretly ſtab or poiſon a Man whom I hate or dread, 
or, from whoſe death I may reap any conſiderable 
advantage, what ſhould reſtrain me from it? If 
you ſay the Law of Nature, pray what Reward 
doth the Law of Nature propoſe that is ſufficient to 
compenſate for the dis- ſatis fattign of my Revenge,or 
for the danger I run in ſuffering my Enemy to live ; 
or what puniſhment doth the Law of Nature de- 
nounce that can balance the advantage of a thou- 
{and or perhaps ten thouſand pounds a year that 


Imay accrew to:me by. his death £ 


If you ſay the Law of Nature propoſes to.me the 
reward of a quiet and ſatisfied mind, and denounces 
the puniſhment of a gui/ty-and amazed Conſci- 
ence 3: I ealily anſwer, that this peace and horror 
which is conſequent to the forbearance or commsſſion 
of ſin, ariſes from the hope. and dread of future 
Rewards and Puniſhments; which being taken. a- 
way, tO fon or not ſin will be sndifferent as to: any 
peace Or borror that can follow upon it; and when 
this reſtraint. is taken, off, what. conſideration 
will there be lefr that is ſufficient, ro. wrbhold me 
from the bloody fat, when ever I have, an. oppor- 
tunity to aCt it ſecxrely, and am fwriomſly, ſpurred 
on to it by my own: Revenge and Coverouſueſſ ? $0 
that if there be no Rewards and Puniſhments in 
ano; ber life to inforce the commands of the Law of 
Nature; it*scertain that there are no fuch annex?d 
to it in ch1s as are aniverſallyſufficient to oblige us ta 
obſerye *em, For as for the Gaods and Evils = _ 
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life, they are ordinarily diſtributed among men 
with ſo little reſpet# and diſcrimination, as not on- 
ly to ottaſion but to jkfifie that famous obſerya- 
tion of the Wife man, that all things happen alike 
zo all, Either therefore there are other Goods to 
be hoped for, and other Evils to be. feared, or 
therearea world of caſes wherein God hath not 
ſuffiently provided to ſecure our obedience to the 
Law 'of our Nature; and to imagine that God 
ſhould give a Law to his Creatnres, ard take n0 
careto ſecure the Authority of it; is a moſt ſenſe- 
ef Blaſphemy of the: W:/dom of his Government; 
for this would be to expoſe his own Authority to 
conteimpt, and to caſt his Laws at the feet of his 
Creatures to be ſpurned and trampled on by %mat 
theirpleaſure.  !- AD 

If 'it'be ObjeCted; that all that this Argument 
proves, is; -that-tb ſecxre our obedience to the Lai 
of Nature, it's zeceſſary we ſhould believe that 
there are future Rewards and- Puniſhments ; but 
tharit doth not hence follow that *cis neceſſary 
that'there ſhould .be future: Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments z becauſe whether there: be any ſach things 
or #0, 'our belief of em will be ſufficient to ſecurt 
the: Authority of the :Law ; I' anſwer, That if 
our :belref of future. Rewards ' and Puniſhments 
boamegfry, one bf thefe two things muſt inevi- 
tably-follow z either that che Objets of our Be- 
lief are real, which is the thing 1am pfoving ; ot 
that to countenancethe Authority of-his Laws, it's 
neceſſary for God to impe e upon onr faith, and de- 
ceive us into the belief of a falfhood, For if to 
. Snforce God's Law, it's neceſſary we ſhould believe 
that there are fature-Rewards and hm 
either 
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either there muſt be ſuch things realy exiſting, or 
God muſt inforce his. Law with xr belief . of a 
falſhood z and to imagine, that when God might 
havegreated for us a future ſtate of Reward and 
Punithment, if he had ſo pleaſed; and governed 
us by the hopes and fears.of it, he hath.rather cho- 
ſen to govern us by Tricks and Lyes; and to nheedle 
vs into obedience by a cheat and deluſion, is a Bla- 
ſphemy no leſs ſenſeleff than horrid, , Since there- 
fore to ſecire the Authority of that Law by which 
the humane Nature is to be governed, it is neceſſa-. 
i ry that it ſhould be wforc'd with the motives of 
0 everlaſting Reward and Puniſhment, one of theſe 
s WH three things neceſſarily follows ; either that God 
t WH hath not ſufficiently infored his Law, which .is a. 
foul imputation on his Wiſdom, or that he is fain 
CW to inforce it with a Lye, which is an imprioms re- 
# WW fletion on bis Tr7»cb, or that there-are everlaſting 
t WH Rewards and Puniſhments. E hor 
t - HI. From the Fuſtice of the divine Providence, 
) MW For if there be a divine Providence preſiding over 
- W the World (as, that there x, hath been already 
5 W ſufficiently proved ) Juſtice and Equity, which is 
1 the moſt gloriows perfection of an Over-ruling 
if W power, mult neceſſarily be #cluded in the notion 
s WH of it. For without Juſtice, over-ruling power is 
i- W nothing but an #porent Tyranny, which to attri- 
- W bute to God is far more diſhonourable and incon- 
Ir ru0s to the nature of his perfections,than to ſtrip 
fim of all Providence, as Epicurmws 'did; and ſtat 
-W him up in ghe heavens in a ſtate of everlaſting 
0 Sloth'and Luxury. For not to Govern, js ofily tg 
i 4o Nothing ;, but to Govern without Juſtice, is to 
do Miſchief; and cis a _ lef Derogation from 
o [ | 
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the Perfeftion of any Being, to ſuppote -it to be 
Idle than to ſuppoſe it to be Miſchievous. $o that 
allowing that God, who is the moſt perfet of all 
Beings, governs the World, it would not begnly 
Blaſphemous, but, Nonſenſe to imagine that he go- 
verns it #njxſtly. Now the proper jaſtice of Go- 
vernment conſiſts in the Equality of 11s Diſtribu- 
rions ;, for ſince there-is ſuch a thing as tanmutable 
Good and Evil in the aCtions of free and reaſonable 
Agents, it isnaturally fir and de that thoſe who 
do good ſhould receive good, and thoſe who 4s 
evil, evil, from their hands who have the Govern- 
ment of ations ; ' and this proportionably to the 
good and evil of their doings, - So that: God®s Go- 
verning the World juſtly, conſiſts in Diſtributing 
good to thole that do good, and evil ts thoſe that 
do evil, or in other. words in Proportioning Re- 
wards and Puniſhments ro men according; to the 
Good and Evil he finds in their ations; and unlels 
we ſuppoſe him to do thu, it is nonſenſe to ima- 
gine that he Governs the World. 

But if all his Diſtributions are confined to. thy 
life, and there is neither Reward nor Punjiſhmenc 
to be expected from him- in another, there are in- 
fimte inſtances of his Providence wherein it will be 
impoſſible to defend his equality and juſtice. For 
if there be no other Scene of good and evil, reward 
and puniſhment, but only thes life, all the affiidted 
good and proſperows bad men that ever were 1a the 
World, of which their infinite inſtances, are ſo 
many reproachfjul Monuments of the wofal: ine- 
quality of the divine Government. For how ma- 
n! Millions of brave Souls have there. been, who 
hive thought nothing too dear for God: and his 
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ſervice, and have ſacrificed their luſts, their lives, 
and their fortunes to him, and yet upon fh# ſup- 
poſal- have reaped no other recompence for ſo 
doing but only a miſcrablelife, and a woful death, 
and an obſcure diſhonoxrable grave? As, on the 
contrary, how many Millions of Millions of wicked 
men that have lived in open defiance to all that is 
facred, and juſt, and good, blaſphemed God, af+ 
fronted his Authority, and trampled upon all the 
Laws of his Government, and yer, ſuppoſing there 
is no other life, have undergone no other punsſhment 
for ſo doing but to live profperouſly, and die gaiet- 
ly, and lie snſhrined in a Marble Monument ? Now 
ow can we otherwiſe Apologize for the juſtice of 
Providence when it thus crof-couples Proſperity 
with Vice, and Adverſity with Virtue, bur only 
by ſuppoſing this preſent life to be only the ſtate 
of our Trial and Probation, which will quickly 
determine -in our everlaſting Recompence or Pu- 
niſhment, according as we behave and acquit our 
ſelves in it; upon which ſuppoſal the juſtice of 
Providence may be fairly accounted for, were the 
preſent diſtributions of it a thouſand rimes more 
wnequal than they are ? For then we need not won- 
der that good and bad men are at preſent fo n= 
equally treated, fince now they are only upon theic 
Proof and Trial, which, as I have ſhewn before, 
requires ſ#ch a treatment, but their Reward and 
Puniſhment is reſerved for another ſtate, wherein all 
theſe ſeeming inequalities ſhall be fairly adjuſted, 
and Virtue ſhall be crowned witheverlaſting Glory 
and Pleaſure, and Vice danmn'd to eternal horror 
and confaſion, But if the Goods and Evils of this 
preſent lite, are a# the reward and puniſhment that 
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ood and bad Men are to expect, where is the Ju- 
Rice of-the divine Government, that many times 
oppreſſes its Friends, and advances its, Enemies, 
and in the concluſion extinguiſhes their Beings to- 
ether, and therewith all poſiblity of making any 
uture retribution of good ta the one, or evil to 
the other? And therefore if it. be e7#e, that the 
Fudge of all the World will do righteouſly, that firſ 
or laſt he will certainly diſtribute his Rewards 
and Puniſhments to his Subjects according to the 
Merit and Demerit of their aCtions, it mult be 
4 true, that for the main he hath reſerved the do- 
ing it to a future ſtate ; ſince it cannot be denied 
but that ar preſent he very often doth the quite 
contrary and if it be but as evident that theres 
ſ«ch a future ſtate as it is that God governs the 
World j«f#ly, I think *cis as Fair an aſſurance ofis 
as any modeſt man can require. | | 
III. From the natural capacity of our Souls to 
ſurvive our Bodies, and enjoy future Rewards, and 
ſuffer future Puniſhments, it alſo follows that 
therez a future ſtate of Reward and Puniſhment. 
For we find in our Souls a certain innate force and 
power, whereby they determine themſelves which 
way they pleaſe in their motions and operations; 
whereby they are exempt from the neceſſitating in- 
fluence of any thing that is foresgn to %em z and this 
innate liberty or power of Tei Lverminginn Is ne- 
ceſlarily ſuppoſed in the management of aft hu- 
mane Affairs; in Commerceand Treaties, in Go- 
vernment and Laws and Adminiſtrations of Juſtice, 
in Councils, Admonitions, Reproofs and Perſwaſs 
ons : in all which,applicationg are made to our Souls 
as to free and ſelf-determining Agents, that __ 
- ; che 
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the abſolute diſpoſal of their own motions, and can 
direfÞ*em which way they pleaſe ; and indeed were 
; {MW Not our Souls left to their own free diſpoſal,” bur 
. WW concluded by the Laws of a fatal neceſlity, as we 
ſee all material Agents are, ſuch Applications to 
*m as theſe, would be very abſurd and ridiculous, 
and we may as reaſonably hope to tame Wolves 
+ WW and Tygers by reading Erbicks to ?em, or to ſtill 
the North-wind by ſending Ambaſſadors to him 
to propoſe Articles of Peace, as to prevail upon 
Mens minds by moral addreſſes and perſwaſions ; 
becauſe if they are not maſters of their own choroez, 
whatſoever the rigid Laws of neceſſity determine 
**m to, they muſt neceſſarily chooſe in deſpight of 

all per ſwaſ#ons to the contrary. | 
Now by this ſelf-deter mining Power our Souls 
doevidently manifeſt themſelves to be smmaterial 
ſubſtances, and conſequently not liable ro Death 
and Corruption. For if they were matter they 
would be moved like matter, s.e. by the preſſure 
or thruſting of other matter upon %m ; and 
it would be no more in their power to move any 
WW otber way than that which ſome other matter 
preſſes and #mpels em, than it is for a ſtone 1fot to 
move «pwards when *tis smpePd by the force 
which your: Arm #mpreſſes on it, and not to-move 
down again when that force is fpenr, and”tis preſi 
back by its own weight and gravity, Whereas we 
feel in our Soul an z7nate power to determine. it ſelf 
which way it pleaſes, and even to move quite con- 
traryto all foreign impreſſions. For when "tis preſt 
on byoutward Objects to ſuch and ſuch thoughts and 
purpoſes with all imaginable vigour, it often ſtems 
the impetuous Tide, and :hinks- and purpoſes the 
U 3 quite 
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quite contrary. How then can that be matter 
which is not defermined in its motions by matter, 
but when ir pleaſes can cher Move Counter tO al 
material impreſſions, or of :wo material impreſlj- 
ons can move counter to the ſtrongeſt. 

T hat our Souls therefore are zmmaterial, is juſt 
as evident as that they have liberty of will; and 
that they have liberty of will, needs no other 
proof than the common ſexſe and feeling of Man- 
kind; and whatſoever effence feels this freedon 
within it ſelf, whereby it is abſolved from the r:- 
gid Laws of matter, may with all the reaſon in the 
World conclude it ſelf s9marerial;, and if our 
Souls are immaterial ſubſtances, to be ſure. they 
can naturally ſubſiſt and live without theſe Bodies, 
and muſt neceſſgrily do ſo unleſs God deſtroys 
*em, as having no contrary qualities or divs ab 
parts, no principles of death or corruption in *em; 
and ſince God hath made our Soul of an smmate- 
rial and immortal nature, we have all the reaſon 
in the World to conclude that he will not «»- 
ravel his own workmanſhip, but permit it to 
ſurvive its Body, and enjoy or ingure that happy 
or miſerable Fate which ir ſelf hath choſen and 
made? © 

IV. From the natural expeftance we have of 
future Rewards and dread of future Puviſhments, 
it is alſo evident that there « a ſtate of future 
Rewards and Puniſhments. Thus after the com- 
miſſion of any flagitiows wickedneſs there natural- 
ly ariſe il abodings in Mens minds of e dire after- 
reckoning; and though the Commiſſion be ſecres 
and conceal?d from all humane cognizance, ſo 
that there is no reaſon to dread the correis 
: on Ih | | ons 
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ons of publick, Juſtice for it, yet when ever the 
Man ##fletts on it, it fills his mind with horrible 
preſages of a wofwl Futurity ; as, on the contra- 
ry, when ever a Man doth any great good or con- 
quers any violent rempration to evil, it /ifts wp 
his Soul 'into a bleſſed expettation, and ſwells his 
hops with the promiſe of a future Reward ; and 
though the good he hath done, or the evil he hath 
avoided, gives him no kind of proſpeCt of any 
preſent advantage, yet his mind is ſoothed and ra> 
wiſhed wich the contemplation of it, which natu- 
rally ſwggeſts ro him the joyous hopes of a recom- 
pence twotome., For, whence ſhould this hope and 
drtad ſpring up in Mens minds upon the Commil- 
ſion of goot'and bud attions, but from ſome com- 
mon inipreſſion upon humane nature, inciracting to 
us a future ſtate -of Reward and Puniſhment 2? If 
you lay, *tis from thoſe religious Principles which 
we smbibe in our Education; I world fain know 
how came" this Principle concerning the future 
ſtate ro be ſo wrverſally imbibed, if there were 
not ſomerhing in it that is very agreeable with the 
reaſon of il Mankind ? For, whatever is the 
matter, we ſee ?ris very eaſily embraced, but very 
diffienttly patted with; Mens Minds do catch at it 
with-a ſtrange kind of greedinef, but when once 
they have ſwallowed it, it never comes up again 
without framing and wiolence; and what ſhould 
be the reifon of this, if there were not ſome- 
thing in* it that is very agreeable with the natu- 
ral 'taſt 'atid relliſh of our underſtandings? We 
know there have been great Wits and Philoſo- 
 abmy 'have taken as much pains to reſe the 

lief of afature ſtate ot of Mens minds as ever 

| u4 any. 
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any others did to#mprint it there; and yet though 
their Poctrjne hath been always highly befriend- 
ed by Mens wicked l»ſts and affetFions, to which 
the belief of a future ſtate is the moſt rerrible and 
vexations thing in the World, yet with all their 
Wit:and Sophiſtry they have never been 'able to 
root it out .of Mens minds. .If then our hopes and 
marr another World be merely owing to our 
eaching and Education, why ſhould not teaching 
graſe as\ well as imprint %em; eſpecially when it 
is ſo powerfully ſeconded with all the Boſom Rheto- 
rick of Mens vitious inclinations ? Whereas on 
the cpntrary, thoſe who have moſt snduſtrionſly 
attempted to extinguiſh their ſenſe of another 
World, have generally been very #nſucceſfyl, and 
though jan the Rzot 0 ts delights, they 
many times charm and ſtupifie it for the preſent, 
yet no-ſooner do they retsre. into themſelves and 
Foolly reflect upon their own minds, butt pre- 
{ently apakes again, and haunts and purſues *em ; 
and though they uſe all imaginable ways to divert 
their minds from the thoughts:of another world, 
and, to avoid theſe Boſom Accuſers and Tormen- 
2075, run for Sandtuary. to all things without em, 
to Sports and Recreations, to Wine and Women, to 
Care and Buſineſs, yet ſtill they parſue ?em, and 
ever and anon break in upon ?em, and ſpare and 
rerrifie *em ; and becauſe their minds - are ſo 
hauzted. with theſe importunate terrours of the 
World to come, they are afraid. to-look inwards, 
bac, are fain to live abroad in their own defence, 
25 not daring to truſt themſelves «lone with them- 
ielves; all. which are-plain Preſages-of a future 
Judgment and Vengeance that awazts wicked oj 
Bak | after 
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after th life. For if this dread of futyre Puniſh» 
ment be natxral tous (as its ſticking ſo cloſely and 
univerſally to humane Nature plainly argues it is) 
it mult be z»preſ# on us by the great Author of Na- 
ture; and for him to impreſs a Paſſion on us which 


| hath no real Object, would be to impoſe a Chear 


upon our Natures,and abſe our minds with a falſe 
Alarm. 5o that either we muſt ſuppoſe that God 
hath implanted in our Natures a dread of that 
which z not, which is a d:ſhonoxrable refleftion on 
his Tracth and Yeracity ; or that there is really 2 
future Puniſhment ny es to that dread. | 
And as the dread of future Puniſhment is 14+ 
tural to us when we do #4, ſo the deſire and ex- 
peftance of future Reward is no lef natural to us 
when we do wef{. For I dare boldly fay there ne- 
ver was any vertzowus Man, of whatſoever Nation 
or Religion, or ſeit of Philoſophers, whoſe mind 


hath not been winged with earneſt hopes and de> 


ſires of a future happineſs, and there is' none that 
eyer.yet either denied or deſpair'd of it, but only 
ſuch as have firſt debauched the very Principles of 
their Nature. - For ſuch it's evident were the Sa4+ 
duces and Epicureans, ſets of Men that had drowns. 
ed all that was humane in em in ſenſuality and ve+ 
luptuonſnef,and are branded upon Record' for their 
ſhameful Indulgence to their own brutiſh Genius 3 
and ſuch are no Standards of humane Nature, but 
ought 'rather to be look*d upon as Monfers of 
Men; And therefore as we do not judge of the 
natural Figzres and proportions of humane Bodies 
by monſtrow and mis-ſhapen births,ſo neither ought 
we'to ;jadge of what 1s nataral or unnatural to 
Men by thoſe brutes 3n humane ſhape, who, by ſub- 
bay * mitting 
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mitting their Reaſon to thear paſſions and Apperites, 
have dufigar'd their Natures and diſtorted it in- 
to an unnatural Poſition ; But if we would know 
what is humane and natural to us, we mult take 
our meaſures from.thoſe who live moſt conform- 
ably to the Laws of a Rational Nature; and theſe 
are they whom we call Prous and YVireuows, who are 
therefore to be look?d upon as the rrue Standards 
of humane Nature, by whom we may beſt judge of 
what is natural and wnnatural tayus; and if we 
judge by theſe, we ſhall moſt certainly find that 
Virtue, and the bopes of Inpmortality are fo nearly 
allied, that like Hippocrates Twins they. live and 
die together. For though while: Men live a. br» 
t:h and ſenſual Life, their future: hopes are uſu 
ally drowned in their preſent: Enjoyments ;z yet 
| whenonce they recover out of this «nnatural ſtate; 
and-begin to live like reaſonable beings, imme- 
diately they feel great deſires and expectations of 
a future happineſs fringing #p intheir minds, and 


ſo ariſing higher and higher proportionably as ' 


they advance in virtue and goodnefſs.; which is 
a-plain evidence that theſe hopes and deſires are 
natural to us and interwoven with the frame and 
conſtitution of our Souls. But. now how can \it 
conſiſt with the gooarief of God: to implant ſuch 
deſires and hopes in our Natures, and then withs 
hold from *em that. which is the only Object: that 
can ſte and ſatufie*em ?'For:as a great Divine 
of our own'hath wellobſerved,: Other Beings; we 
ſee, have no natural deſire 5n vain, the good God 
having ſo ordered things that-there are Obje&« in 
Nature apportioned to all their natural Apperires; 
bat if there be- no future ſtate of hopping _ 
glad | ve 
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ved far good Men, We are by a natural Principle 
molt ſtrongly snclined ro that which we can never 
4t4in to; as if God had purpoſely framed us with 
ſich inclixations, that fo we' might be perpetually 
tormented between thoſe two Paſſions Deſire and 
Deſpair, an earneſt propenſien after a future Hap- 
pineſs, and anutcer incapacity of enjoying it ;” 2$ 
if Nature it {elf whereby all otber things are diſ- 
poſed to their perfeion did ſerve only in Man to 
make him z»#ſerable, and, which is more conſide- 
rable, as if Yirtze which is the perfeion of Na+ 
ture, did only ſerve to contribute to our infelicity, 
dy raiſing in us ſuch deſires and expettations as 
without a future Happineſs muſt be for ever dsſ- 
appointed. - But if this Deſire and ExpeZation be 
natural to us, as it evidently is, it muſt be im+ 
planted there by the God of Nature, with whoſe 
truth and goodneſs it can never conſiſt to inſpire us 
wich ſuch Deſires and Hepes as he knows have no 
Objef in the nature of things, and ſo can never be 
fulfilled and accompliſh'd. 
. V. From the excellent frame and conftitution of 
humane Nature, it's alſo. evident that'there is a 
future ſtate of Reward: and - Puniſhment. For 
whoever ſhall impartially- conſider the frame of 
our Natures; will cafily diſcern that we are-made 
for much greater purpoſes than +to' enjoy this 
World, . and that our faculties are as mwch too big 
for theſe ſevfitive fruitions 4s the Chanel of the 
Ocean is for the ſtreams of aizerle River. For the 
bigheſt happineſs we can frame an Tdea of, is the 
enjoyment of God by contemplation and love and 
raitation of his Perfetions, as I have proved at 
large, Part 1, c. 3. which doth asYar excel all 
$4 Worldly 
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Worldly happineſs, as the Enjoyments of a Prince 
do the pleaſures of a Fly; and yet it vs evident 
that -our minds are framed with a natural Capacity 
of enjoying this ſupream Beatitude, 5. &. of con- 
templating, and loving and imitating God. For 
as for the Being and Exiſtence of God, all things 
round about us preach and proclaim it, and which 
way ſoever we turn our Eyes we behold the foot» 
| ſteps of his Power and Wiſdom; and being en- 
dowed with a reaſoning faculty, we can eaſily aſ- 
cend to the infinite PerfeCtions of his Nature by 
thoſe borrowed PerfeCtions we behold in his Crea- 
tures, which are ſo many lively Comments and 
Paraphraſes upon him, and ſo far forth as they 
are Perfections, muſt neceſſarily meet and con- 


center 'in him 3 and then ſuch is the frame of . 


our natures, that from the contemplation of the 
Beauty and Perfettion of any Being, we naturally 
proceed to admire and love it ; ſo that unleſs our 
wills be violently prejadiced againſt the Perfetti- 
ons of God, our contemplation muſt neceſſarily 
kindle. our love of 'em z and then thoſe PerfeCti- 
ons which we lave and admire in another, we are 
naturally ambitious to en 0am into our ſelves; 
ſo that being once inflamed with the love of God, 
that will be continually prompting us to imitate 
him, and that will by degrees moxnld us into a 
fair and glorious reſemblance of him. Thus 
God hath implanted in the very frame of our 
Nature a molt forward capacity of enjoying him- 
ſelf, which in the perfe&:or of it infinitely tran* 
ſcends all that can be imagined in a terreſtrial Pa- 
radiſe. And yet though we have faculties that 
we are ſure te naturally capable of: enjoying him 

t0 
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to Perfettion;, of contemplating him without wea- 
rinefi, of ”__ him without averſion, of imitating 
him withont dsfficulty or interruption; in this pre- 
ſent ſtate of things it is morally impoſſible we 
ſhould ever ariſe to it. For our faculties are 
clog?d with ſo many ſinful prejudices, iterrupted 
with ſo many bodily neceſlities, diverted with ſo 
many ſecular occaſions, that it cannot be rea» 
ſonably expected even from the beſ# Men in the 
World, that they ſhould in this life «pproach the 
Perfettion of the happineſs of divine Enjoyment 
eſpecially if there were no other life but this, for 
then it would be folly ſo much as to attempt it. 
For what Man in his Wits would ever think ic 
worth the while to ſpend a conſiderable part of his 
life in waging War with himſelf, mortifying his 


Aﬀections, eroſſing and ſtarving out his deareſt 


inclinations ( which yet. he »ww/# do ere he can 
arrive to any comfortable degree of divine Enjoy- 
ment) if there were no other recompence to -b# 
expected at laſt, but to live a few days longer in 
a Rapturows Muſe, and then lie down in everlaſt- 
ing darknef and snſenſibility. Were he not a thou- 
ſand times better pleaſe and gratifie himſelf at pre- 
ſent, content his craving defies with the goods 
that are before him, and take his fil of thoſe ſen- 
ſual delights that readily offer themſelves to his 
Enjoyment, than ru» away from .?em ifi a long 
and weariſom queſt of ſpiritual joys, which for 
all he knows he may never arrzve zo,, or if he 
doth, is ſure within a few moments to be deprived 
of for ever. So that if there be no other ſtate 
but ths, it's plain we are made 2atzrally capable 
of the higheſt happineſs to no purpoſe ;,. we are na= 
turally 
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turally capable of enjoying God, and yer ſuch are 
our circomſtances-in this preſent ſtate, that if 
there be no orber, it is not to be expetted we ſhould 
ever arrive to any high degree of Enjoyment z #nd 
if it were, all things conſider*d *rwould be an egre- 
gious piece of folly to artempe it. Now how can 
it conſiſt either with the divine W«ſdom or Good: 
neffto create in us ſuch vaſt capacities of ſiritnal 
happineſs, and then place us in ſuch circumſtan- 
| ces wherein *rwould be both saxprudent and #n vain 
for us to purſue any” e:ber happineſs but what iz 
carnal and ſenſual ? No wife Man would build 2 
Houſe unleſs he meant it ſhould be :nbebired ; and 
can we imagine that the Al-wiſe God would ever 
have created in us ſuch vaſt and boundleſs capaci- 
ties of happineſs, merely to and empry 2nd be for 
ever uninhabited ;, that he who always propoſes 
to himſelf the moſt noble and worthy ends of his 
AQtions, would ever have forn''d in us fach ſ@- 

rfluows capacities, or built fuch ſpacious Rooms 
in our Nature when he never intended co make any 
aſe of *cm ? 

And then conſidering the Goodnef as well 25 
Wiſdom of God, what likelihood is there that he 
ſhould creare ſuch ample capacities in ovr Nature 
and furniſh it with ſuch exceZenr faculties, for no 
other end but to enjoy the 2r:fling goods of rh 
life ; that he who hath created goods for all ether 
creatures that are every way adequate to their 
natural capacities, ſhould make «s capable ro par- 
rakg of the felicities of Angels, and then fake w 
down to the pleaſures of Swine? Eſpecially con- 
fidering that by making us capable of a higher hap- 
pinefs and ſenſible of our own capacity, he hath - 
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molt neceſſicated us to expett,and deſire it; and 
what is this, if he doth not sntexd ig for us, but to 
create In us an appetite merely tovex and rantalize 
itz aSif it were a recreation to him to ſit above in 
the Heavens and behold the work of his own 
hands ſpending it ſelf in weary ſtruglings towards 
him, and vex d all the while it continues in Being 
with an smpotent deſire of that which it ſhall never 
enjoy, and which by giving it a capacity to enjoy, 
he hath encouraged. it to deſire. and expett, 

VI. andlaſtly, From the Teſtimony of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion it 1s alſo evident that there is a future 
ſtate of Reward and Puniſhment; which in moſt 
expreſs terms aſſures us of another life beyond this, 
wherein we ſhall be for ever happy or miſerable ac- 
cording to what we haye done in the fleſh ;, So that 
we have as full evidence of the reality of future 
Rewards and Puniſhments as we have of the 
truth of Chriſtianity, and as full evidence of the 
truth of Chriſtianity as all the miraculous works of 
our Saviour can give, and as ful evidence of the - 
truth of bi Miracles as the moſt credible Teftimo- 
ny of eye witneſſes can give, who not only confirms 
ed their Teſtimony by other Miracles of their own, 
bur _ laſt ſealed it with their blond, which is 

ig 


the higheſt ſecaricy that mortal men can give 
of their fidelity ;, but though this Argument be of 
all others the moſt convincing and ſatufatory, yet 
| ſhall. infiſt no f@reber on it in this place, becauſe 
I ſhall have occaſion to proſecute it ar large in the 
ſeyenth Chapter. | 
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By what means this belief of divine Rewards 
and Puniſhments is to be begotten and con- 
firmed 72 us. 


g__ the evidences of future Rewatds and 
Puniſhments beſuch as are ſufficient to'con- 
vince any reaſonable mind, yet it is evident that 
in this degenerate ſtate of our natures there is 2 
ſtrong repugnancy . to the lively belief of them, 
inſomuch that the bare propoſal of evidence is not 
ſufficient effeZtually to perſwade us z whereſore 
before we difmifs this Argument, it will be nc- 
ceſlary to add, to what hath been ſaid, ſuch mean! 
and direttions, as, together. with the evidences, 
are proper to 4:/oſe our minds to the effeltual be- 
lief of the future ſtate z and theſe I ſhall reduce to 
theſe four particulars : | 

I..If we would effefually believe the future 
Rate of Rewards and Puniſhments, we mult fix 
and inurt our minds to: ſerious thoughts and conſi- 
derations. For whilſt oor minds are taken up 
with fancies and levities, with wild or ludicrow or 
zncoherent Ideas, orentertained with the cares of 
pleaſures of this life, they will not be ar leiſureto 
turn their thoughts towardyg azother World. For 
to think cloſe of another . World requires a very 
ſerious and thoughtful mind ; becauſe the other 
-World doth not preſs upon our Senſes as thi 
World doth, which whereſoever we turn our 
felyes is continually thruſting its Objes into = 
ws | minds 
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minds through our Eyes and Ears, and whiſpering 
to our thoughts through the Organs of our Senſes 
which are the molt immediate Entries and l[nlets to 
our Mind. So that the other World being quite 
out of ſight, and this a/ways in view, it is as diffi- 
cult for us to keep the one ont of our Minds as to 
let the other 5». For before we can ſer our ſelves 
to think cloſely of the other World, we muſt ſhur- 
our Eyes and Ears to the Objetts of ths; other- 
wiſe they will oberude themſelves npon us, and 
araw away our thoughts and meditations ; we muſt 
gather in our thoughts from the Objects of Senſe 
that are round about us, rake leave of this World, 
and retire into our own minds, and ſhut wp our 
ſelves within our ſelves,thax none of theſe ſenſitive 
things may come at us, and that we may be wholly 
at leiſure to entertain our ſelves with the inviſible 
things of another World. And this we ſhall ne- 
yer be able to do ſo long as our Minds are vain, 
and roving, and deſultory, ahd polleſgd with wild , 
imaginations, or reſtleff- cares, or extravagant 
mirth and Jollicies; for theſe things will pur our 
thoughts upon ſo many vagaries, and render them 
ſo looſe, and rdild, and incoherent, that they will 
never be able to hang long enough together to form 
any ſertexs conceptions. So that when we would 
fix them upon the other World we ſhall ſcarce 
be able to gather them «n from thoſe outward Ob- 
jects among which they are ſquandered; or if we 
do, we ſhall never keep them long enough rogether 
to form any /eriows apprehenſions of it ; but as 
foon as they have taken a cxrſory view of it, they 
will be flying abroad again, and roving into vanity 
and impertinence. So that while our Minds are 
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light and vain, they'cannot think enough of ano- 
ther World ſeriouſly to apprehend and believe it; 
the Rewards and Puniſhments of that inviſible 
ſtate are things too ſerious for our wild thoughts 
to dwell on; and till our minds are grown more 
fixt and ſteady, till they are more withdraw? from 
ſenſitive Objects, and more accuſtomed to retired 
thinking, they will be too volatile and fugitive ſe- 
riouſly to apprehend, and heartily to believe a fu- 
ture ſtate. If therefore we would attain to a firm 
belief of it, we muſt indeavour to reclaim our wild 
thoughts by accuſtoming our ſelves to ſerious think- 
ing ; and when by ſadand ſeriow meditations we 
have rendred our minds more fixt and retired, we 

muſt 
II. Indeavour to remove thoſe viciow prejudi- 
ces which :ndiſpoſe us to the belief of future Re- 
wards and Puniſhments. For while mea live in op- 
poſition to God, and have therefore reaſon to ap- 
prehend his drfleaſure, this will ftrongly prejudice 
obr minds againſt the belief of a future ſtate ; be- 
cauſe this belief muſt neceſſarily gal and diſtarb 
us, and render our viciox courſes extremely rrou- 
bleſom and uneaſie. For when a Men is reſolvedto 
lead an-:/ courſe of life, and at the ſame time 
believes it will conclude in eternal wretchedneſs, 
his faith will be a perpetual plague to his Mind, like 
Belteſhazzar*s Mene Tehel, it will ſcare and alarm 
him in his ſnf#! Carouſfes, and imbirter the guſt 
of them with many a ſad thought and dire re- 
fletion; and till he either ſhakes hands with his 
Creed, or-his s Reſolution, -it will be impoſlible 
for him ever to be gzier. Whilſt therefore he re- 
ſolves to continue his il] courſes, it is his _—_ to 
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believe there is #o other World but thi: ; he is ob- 
liged to it in his own defence, and as he hopes to en-' 
joy himſelf, and ſin without diſterbance ; and then 
his intereſt having bribed his affe&;on, his affetion 
will be ſure ſoto biaf his reaſon, that ic will be a 
difficult matter for him to convince and perſwade 
himſelf. For if there be future Rewards, he know's 
he hath no #ntereſ# in them ; if future Puniſhment, 
heis conſcious he muſt feel and indure them; and 
to believe that there are ſuch goods as he ſhall never 
be the better for, and ſuch evils as he ſhall be in- 
finitely the worſe for, mult needs be extremely rc- 
pugnant to his inclinations. For that which men 
would zot have, they are averſe to believe; ard 
that which they are averſe to believe they are noc 
eaſily convinced of, becauſe their averſion will caſt 
ſuch'a miſt before their minds as that they will 
hardly be able to diſcern a fair Probability in a 
clear Demonſtration. Wherefore if ever you 
would arrive at a firm belief of the future Rewarcs 
and Puniſhments, you muſt indeavour to dip. / 
from your minds thoſe prejudices againſt it wuh 
which your own z{ courſes are apt to inſpire yor, 
by reſolving with your ſelves to lay aſide your ſin- 
ful affet;ons and intereſts while you are examining 
the evidences of another World, and not to ſuft.c 
them xo #ntermingle with your reaſonings; cor.- 
cluding that in a matter of ſuch infinite mo:nent 
'tis the greateſt madneſi in the world to think as 
you Siſta believe as you affett; that *tis not your 
unbelief will either extingy:ſb the joys of Heaven, 
or quench the flames of Hell, and that ſince the na- 
ture of things will not bend to your wiſhes, and b# 
as you would have them, it is your tr#e intereſt 10 
4 belitn's 
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believe that they zre what they are, eſpecially ia a 
matter of ſuch infinite concern to you; that if 
Heaven and Hell are not dreams but realzties, you 
will moſt certainly find them ſo-whatever you think, 
of them, 2nd thar therefore it concerns you as 
»uch as an eternity of happineſs or miſery amounts 
to, to believe that they are real if they are lo, leſt 
out of a vain confidence that there are zo ſuch 
things, you forfeir Heaven and zncar Hell fire, 
With ſuch thoughts as theſe you muſt often encom- 
eter thoſe prejudices which ſin raiſes in your minds; 
and when once you have conguer*d them, and re- 
duced your minds to an impartial defire of being 
rightly informed in this matter, and 1n order to 
that, togive an equal hearing to the reaſons on 
both ſides, you are taiily prepared for the belief of 
another World, which cannot fail to obtain upon 
jour underſtandings, if 

III. You duly examine thoſe motives of crea 
bility upon which thoſe furure Rewards and Pu- 
riſhments are propoſed. For though Faith be the 
gift of God, yet it is 2 gift which he confers vpon 
v5 3s he doth all his other bleſſings, in the uſe cf 
due and proper means ; and as it is the bleſſing of the 
Lord that makes rich, but not without the concur- 
rence of the diligent band, ſo *tis the grace of 
God that gives us faith, but not without exr ap- 
plication to the natzral means. Now the natural 
means of faith is a due conſideration of the evi 
dence upon which the matrer to -be believed is 
founded and propoſed. For though the marrer be 
never ſo evident in #r ſelf, yet it is not evident 
to z4 till we have duly conſidered it ; and if we be- 


ſieve without evidence, we believe with our my 
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and not with our underſtandings; whereas in rea» 
lity believing is properly an act of the underſtand- 
ing, whereby it aſſents wa thing as rrxe, which ic 
cannot do without ſome proof and! evidence that ir 
#ſ0; and therefore when we allent to things as 
true wich our wi#s without our «nderftandings, or, 
which is the ſame thing, without proof and evi- 
dence, we cannot fo properly be ſaid to believe, as 
nat to disbelieve them. For there are a warld of 
things which men do neither deny nor affirm, be- 
l:eve nor dwbelieve, that is, about which they ne- 
ver concern their thoughts, nor troub!/: their heads 
one way or t'other. And thus it is here ; there 
are many who pretend to believe another World, 
but if you ask chem why, they can give no reaſon, 
nor did they ever enquire whether there be azyto 
be given; ſothat ic 1s plain whatever they ima- 
Zine, they do not believe it ; for to believe withour 
wrderſtanding, is as perfeft nonſenſe, as to wun- 
derſtand without evidence, or b:lieve without faith, 
So that that which they call faith, is only not debe- 
lieving ;, whether there be another World or no, 
they never troubled their heads to enquire, and ſo 
having no-evidence pro or con, their underſtanding 
doth n&ither affirm nor deny, believe nor dwubelieye, 
but negligently leaves the matter in ſ#/þence and 
WNCETEAimty. 

The natural means of faith therefore, you ſee, 
is a due enquiry into the evidence of the rrath and 
reality of the things we believe; and therefore if 
we would indeed believe that there is a future 
World of Rewards and Puniſhments, we muſt 
ſeriouſly conſider the reaſons and evidences that 
preyeand aſſert it, and wrgethem cloſe to our un- 

- derſtandings, 
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derſtandings, till they have forced and extorted 
trom them a rational arid well-groundcd aſſent; 
which if we do, laying aſide all partzality and 
prejudice, there is no doubt bur they will be found 
weighty enough to turn the Scale "as all 0b- 
jeftions to the contrary ; eſpecially 1 

IV. and laſtly, You add to all theſe means Ffer- 
vent and hearty Prayer. For Prayer in it ſelf is a 
very proper and »ſeful means to beger and confirm 
in us the belief of the other World, becauſe it is 
an abſtrattion of the mind from thoſe ſenſitive and 
material objets which ſtand like hills and moun- 
rains berween us and the inviſible World, and in- 
rercept our Profpett of it. * For whenever our mind 
js engaged in a ſerious and hearty prayer,, it diſpel: 
all earchly'rhings before it, and ſcatters them out 
of ſight, and having no Miſts or Clouds in its 
way, nothing but a fair and clear heaven above it, 
thither jt diretts its Eyes and Thoughts, and Deſires 
wi hout any lett or interruption, Now the very 
withdrawing our minds from ſenſible things to con- 
verſe with ſpiritual and inviſible ones, doth, as'l 
ſhewed before, . tnightily diſpoſe us tothe belief of 
another Warld. When therefore by frequent and 
hearty prayer our minds haye been accuſtomed to 
retire from the objetts of ſenſe, and to fix their 
thoughts and contemplations upon God, they will be 
able to turn cheaſefyes with more eaſe and read;- 
2-F to the inviſible things of another World,which 
the more familiar they are to us,' the better able 
we ſhall be ro apprehend and believe them. ' | 
* 'Butthen, by our fervent and hearty prayers we 
hall alſo obtain the aſſiſtance of God, without the 
toncurrence of whoſe grace we can do no good thing 
+ ©- , s * 4 . b 2n 
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and much leſs effet#ually believe the Rewards and 
Puniſhments of another life, which is the root and 
principle of all true Piety and Virtue. For to the 
forming of a firm belief of this Dofrine in our 
minds, there 1s required a very ſevere and impar- 
tial conſideration of the Proofs and Evidences upon 
-which tr is founded; and conſidering how vatn and 
roving our thoughts are, how apt ro fly off from 
any ſerious argument, and eſpecially trom thi of 
| another World, which is ſo effenſive to 6ur vicious 
appetites and Aﬀettions, what likelihood is there 
that we ſhould ever fix our minds to ſuch a through 
examination of the Proofs of another World as is 
neceſſary to beget in us a lively belief of it, unleſs 

God, who alone can command our thoughts, co- 
operates with us,and animates our faint indeavours 

with his grace & aſſiſtance; unleſs he by ſuggeſting 

the evidences of the future ſtate to us,and by «rging 

and repeating.-them, imprints them on our minds 

with all their natural force and efficacy; in a word, 
unleſs by following our flying thoughts with theſe 

his holy inſpirations, and :mportuning. them with, 

and almoſt forcing them «pon them, he at laſt pre- 

vails with them to ſtay and look back, and conſider 
| and ſeriouſly to ponder the weight and force of 
| them, it is very improbable they ſhould ever abide - 
long enough upon our minds to ſettle into a firm 

and efficacious belief. Let us therefore earneſtly 
implore the aid and aſſiſtance of God, and beſeech 

him frequently to inſpire our minds with the Av- 
guments of a future life, and to urge, and repeat 

and ſet them home upon our thoughts, till by a 
due conſideration of them we have exrratted all 
their force and evidence,and digeſted it into a lively 
X 4 and. 
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and ative belief; and if to the uſe of all the 
above-named means you do but add this of Pray- 
er and Swpplication, you may depend upon it, that 
he who hath promiſed to oper unto all that krock, 
and to be found of all that ſeek, him, will never 
deny you any grace or aſſiſtance that is necellary 
to produce in you this fundamental Principle of 
Religion, viz. an effef&ual belief of the Reward; 
and Puniſhments of another world. 

To conclude this Argument therefore, ſince 
this belief is ſo abſolutely necellary to ſubjeft our 
minds to the obligations of Religion, let us en+ 
deavour as much as in us lies, to fexnd It in our 
reaſon, by convincing our minds of. the truth and 
force of thoſe evidences upon which it is propoſed, 
For while we believe upon truſt and we know nct 
why, our faith muſt needs be very weak, and infirm, 
and like a Tree without root in the midſt of a 
ſtorm, be unable to ourftand any blaſt of tempta- 
tion. For the temptations of ſin are ſuch goods 
and evils as are evident to our: ſenſes, which do 
moſt certainly aſſure us that there are ſuch things 
in the World as pleaſure and profit, reproach and 
perſecution; and therefore unleſs when we are 
tempted, our faith can confront the evidence of 
Senſe with the evidence of Reaſon, and produce 
£o0d proof of thoſe ſurure Goods and Evils which 
it puts in the ballance againſt theſe preſent tem-» 
ptations, it will hardly be able to withſtand em. 
For what likelihood is there that the things which 
we believe without proof and evidence, ſhould 
have comparably that force and influence upon us, 
as the things which ve know, and feel and expe- 
rience ? So that when we come to oppoſe a _—_ 
an 
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and a Hell of whoſe reality and exiſtence we have 
xo evidence, to pleaſures or profits, reproaches or 
perſecutions, which ſtrike immediately on aur ſer- 
ſes, It is eaſie to progneſticate which will be moſt 
prevalent, 

Bur if our belief of the future Rewards and 
Puniſhments be founded on ſuch evidence as ſati(- 
hes our reaſon, what temptation in the World is 
there that can prevarl againſt it; what good is 
there-that can eutbid Heayen, or what evil that 
Can 4. terrours with Hell ? For we ſee by ex- 

rience that. the Objects of our faith, when it 
Is grounded upon ſarttsfattory evidence, do as 
mech influence our minds as the Objects of ſenſe; 
they who never ſaw the Irdies unleſs it were in 
a Map, and fo can only believe that there are 
ſuch: Countries,' are yet as much affected with 
the rich Merchandize they abound with, as thoſe 
who-have been there, and as ready to venture 
their Efates and Perſons thither , through the 
danger of the'Sea, in hope of a proſperows return. 
If therefore we believe 'that there is ſuch a 
fate as Heaven, with as full ſatisfaCtion of mind 
as we do that there is ſuch a place as the Indies, 
doubtleſs our- Faith would affett us as much as 
our Eyes, and. we ſhould be as forward to go to 
Heaven and yenture through all dangers and dif- 
ficulties. thither, '2s if we had been there already 
and. had ſeen with our own Eyes all the Glories 
and Delights it flows and abounds with. So that 
the evidence of our Faith, if it be clear and ſa- 
twfattory, will as much afc&# our minds as the 
evidence of our ſenſe; and Heaven and Hell will 
as vigorouſly influence our bope and fear, if with 
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a full fatisfattion of mind we believe %m, as if 
we had ſeen and felt ?*em. Conceive then that 
you had ſpent but one hour in Heaven, ſurveying 
wich your own Eyes the glories of that Place, the 
Trinmphs and Exultations of its bleſſed Inhabi. 
rants, and the rapturow Joys and delights where- 
with it entertains *em; conceive that after this 
you had been ſent for another hour into Hel, and 
had there been efators of the horrors and agonie: 
of the damned, of their torexre, and rage, and 
dire convulſions of Soul, cauſed by a deſperate and 
remedilefi miſery; in a word, - conceive that after 
all, you had been difmiſs*d into this World a- 
gain, to chooſe your own fate and determine your 
{elves to that happy or thi miſerable portion for 
ever; think now what your mind and reſolution 
would be; whether you would: not be willing 
to loſe any thing rather than Heaven, or to en- 
dure any thing rather than Hel , whether any 
good or evil fin can tempt you withal, would be 
able to ont-tempt the Rewards and Puniſhments 
of Eternity. Doubtleſs no ; the remembrance 
you would have of the infinite Joys and #ntole- 
rable Miſeries you faw'in that other World, would 
prove an snvincible Antidote againſt a# tempta- 
tion. Now what your ſenſe of the other World 
would be if you had ſeen it, that will your be- 
lief of it be, when *tis founded upon clear and 
ſatufattory evidence ;; *twill be an snfaflible Coun- 
ter-charm againſt the moſt. bewirtching tempta- 
tions; 'twill render the greateſt goods Treadfal to 
us that becker us to Hell, and the greateſt evils 
defireable that drive us towards Heaven, For 
Faith, ſaith the Apoſtle, « the ſubſtance of thing! 

ope 
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hoped for and the evidence of things not ſeen, Heb. 
11. 1+ that is, zt renders its inviſible ObjeCts as 
real and evident to us, as our ſenſe doth viſible 
ones ; and when Heaven and Hell are become as 
evident to our Wth as ſenſible things are to our 
ſenſes, what good or evil is there in all the World 
that can our-rempe *em ? For whar good is there ſo 
good as Heaven, or what evil ſo bad as Hell? So 
that if our belief of the furure Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments be but founded on ſuch evidence as gives 
a fall ſatisfaltion to our minds, *cwill draw our 
Souls to God like an #2v:incible Loadſtone, in de= 
ſpight of all the oppoſitions of temptations from 
without, and of all the counter-ſtrivings of a cor- 
rupt nature from within; and there is nothing 
in the World will be able to withFand it; no 
good or evil that ſin can promiſe or threaten that 
will have the power to reſiſt its Almighty perſua- 
ſions, but *rwill force its own way through all op- 
poſitions, and like an overflowing Torrent bear 
down all our carnal conſiderations before it. 
Wherefore if ever we mean to diſ-ingage our 
ſelves from the ſlavery of ſin, and entirely to de- 
vote our ſelves to God and his Service, let us in 
the uſe of the above-named Means endeavour to 
eſtabliſh our minds in a firm and well-grounded be- 
lief of the other World ; that ſo our faith being 
built upon a ſ#re foundation of Reaſon, may be 
able to out-ſtand all the waves of temptation, and 


 tochaſe all thoſe goods and evils before it that 


ſtand in the way of our return to God ; and when 
by our faith we have ſo far overcome the World 
as to —_ and reſign our ſelves to God in 
deFFight of all its temptations, we ſhall find our 

: belief 
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belief of the other World every day grow and 
#mprove upon our hands, *cill at laſt it commer. 
ces into a certain aſlurance. For ?cis not ſo much 
mens reaſon as their luſts that do object againſt the 
reality of the furure World ; thgy are /orh to be- 
lieve it, becauſe it d:ifFurbs em iN their ſinful en- 
joyments, and fo their wil employs their reaſon 
to argxe againſt ic; and when once their wils arc 
engaged in the controverſie, a yery ſlender proba- 
bility will weigh more on that ſide than a clear 
Demonſtration on the other. When therefor: 
our wills are taken off by a free reſignation of *%mn 
to God, al) that ſioful prejudice which renders us 
now ſo averſe to believe, will vaniſh from our 
minds; and then we ſhall ſee things as they are, 
and the arguments of another World will appear 
to our minds with ſuch a convincing evidence, 33 
will quickly d:ſpel all our doxbrs and uncertainties, 
and render our Faith equivalent to a clear Viſion. 
So that we ſhall paſs through all the temptations 
of the World with the ſame conſtancy and reſols- 
tion of Soul, as if we walked in open view of Hea- 
ven and Hell, and theſe mighty Objetts which do 
ſo infinitely tranſcend all the Goods and Evils 
which ſin can temper us withal, will have as vi- 
foriows an influence on our lives as if they were 
preſent and did ſtrike immediately on our ſenſes, 
And then how is it poſlible that any temptation 
whatſoever ſhould be able to cope-with or prevail 
arainft 'em? For he who is fully perſuaded of the 
xality of Heaven and Hell, muſt be utterly «- 
bandoned of all his reaſon, if he ſin for any Goods 
{ake. that is lf than Heaven, or for any Evils 
ſake that is /ef than Hell. When therefore we 
are 
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are drawn to God by ſuch invincible hopes and 
fears as the firm belief of the other World will 
ſuggeſt tro us, how is it poſſible that any tempta- 
tion of fin ſhould either diſſuade us from coming 
to him, or perſuade us to forſake him ? Where- 
fore it concerns us to take all poſſible care to ground 
our faith well and improve and ffrengthen it, that 
ſo in deſpight of all remptations it may influence 
our wells and govern our prattice, and fafely con- 
dutt us through all the ſnares of this Life, and at 
length bring us home to everlaſting Happineſs. 
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Of the neceſſity of having right Ap- 
prehenſions of God, in order to our 
being truly Religious, 


T is a Noble and Celebrated paſſage of yi. 
| tetws, Ch. 38, Tis mipi T3s 3235 ewosfeins, 103 
oTt T8 xuptoTaToy Greiyo wowvy opyas UToAiinos 
Tepi auray Ty,ey ws ovTWy % totkevTwy Te 3A4 Kant; 
x) Stxaios, i.e. Know that the main foundation of 
Fiety ts this, to have right apprehenſions of the nature 
of God. and tobe ſenſible that he ts, and that he ge- 
werns theWorld well and juſtly ; and accordingly the 
Pſalmiſt ſpeaking of God, tells us, They that know 
thy name will put their truſt in thee, Pſalm g. 10.1, 
They who have made a true diſcovery of thy Na- 
tare, and by obſerving asI have done the glorious 
effefts of thy Wiſdom, and Power and Juſtice and 
Goodneſs, have formed in their minds right and ge- 
ine apprehenſions concerning thee, will make no 
ſcruple to place their whole 7ſt and confidence in 
thee; which is equally true of all other acts of iſ G 
Piety and Religion. For the tr#e knowledge of ll gi 
God will as much influence our minds to love and ll g1 
adore him, to praiſe him and ſubmit to him, as.to iſ w 
put our truſt in him; and hence St. Paul aſcribes Ill p! 
all the impiety, and wickedneſs of the Gentiles to if a 
their not liking to retain God in their knowledge, i,e. iſ 4 
[8] 
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to their wicked averſion to the rrue and genuin 
Notions of God, Rom. 1. 28. 

In the proſecution of this Argument I ſhall en- 
deayour theſe three things : ; 


Firſt, To ſhew in what refpeRs right apprehen- 
ſions of God are neceſſary to our being truly Re- 
lipious, 
nds , To lay down ſome Rules for the 
forming of right apprehenſions of God in our 
minds. 

Thirdly, To aſſign and remove the common 
cauſes of our -mſapprehenſions concerning him. 


—_— Ce mtmn—n— 


SECT: L 


In what reſpe&ts right Apprehenſions of God 
are neceſſary to our being truly Religious. 


[| N general, whatſoever is requiſite to render 
Men #ruly religious muſt be derived from true 
apprehenſions cf God,who is the greatObjett of Re- 
ligion. For Rel:gion being the rule of divine Service 
muſt ze ſelf be regulated by the divine Nature, and 
without a right underſtanding of the nature of 
God, it is impoſſible we ſhould regulate our Reli- 
gion by it. Now to the 7:ght condutt and due re- 
gulation of our Religion, 1t is requiſite, firſt, that 
we ſhould be 7:ghtly informed what. ſervices are 
pleaſing to God; ſecondly, that we proceed upon 
a trxe Principle #2 ſerving him; thirdly, that we 
direft our Services to a right end; fourthly, that 
we 


—_—  — 
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we be furniſhed with ſufficient motives to eugage us 
to ſerye him ; the want of either of which will 
prove an irreparable flaw in the very foundation of 
our Religion, and render the whole not only i*n- 
firm but defeftive in its very conſtitution. Andin 
all theſe reſpetts,, right Apprebenſions of God are 
indiſpenſably neceſlaty. 


Firſt, They are neceſſary to ſpire us what 
Services are pleaſing to God. 

Secondly, They are neceſſary to inform ns 
_ the true Principle upon which we mult ſerve 

im. 

Thirdly, They are neceſſary to dirctt us tothe 
true end for which we muſt ſerve him. 

Fourthly, They are neceſſary to furniſh us with 
proper motives and encouragements tO engage usto 
ſerve him. 


T. A right apprehenſion of God is neceſſary to 
mnſtrutt us what ſervices are pleaſing to God. For 
to be ſure nothing can be pleaſing to him but what 
is agreeable to the perfettions of his Nature, which 
are the Originals from whence the eternal Laws 
of Religion are tranſcribed; unlefs therefore we 
know what his perfections are, how js it poſſible 
we ſhould know what ſervices are agreeable to 
'em? If you would ferve a Prince gratefully and 
acceptably, you muſt inform your ſelf beforehand 
what his nature and diſÞoſerion is, that ſo you may 
accommodate your ſelf thereanto, and compoſe yout 
aCtions and behaviour accordingly ; that you may 
ferniſh him with freſb pleaſures if he be ſoft ard 
volnptuom, or blow him up with flatreries, m_ 
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be proud and vain-gloriom; that if he be coverous 
and tyrannical, you may ſpunge and oppreſ# his 
people, and dren their wealth into his Coffers ; 
if juſt and beneficent, you may aſſiſt and forward 
him in righezng the injuries, correttizg the miſcar- 
riages, and alleviating the burthens of his Sabjets, 
And thus if you would ſerve the great King of the 
World in ſuch ways as are pleaſing and acceptable 
to him, .you mult faudy his Nature, and endea- 
your to #nform your ſelves which way his infinite 
perfeCtions do incline him, that ſo you may know 
how to comport your ſelves towards him and to 
render him ſuch Services as are agreeable to his 
Nature. For there is no rsle in the World bur 
only that of his Narare, by which you can cer- 
tainly conclude what will pleaſe him; and though 
he hath told you by expreſs Revelation what ſervi- 
ces he expefts, and what will pleaſe him, yet with- 
out recurring to the rule of his Nature, you can 
never be ſecareeither that what he told yoUl is true, 
or that what he told you was pleaſing to him then, 
is ſtill pleafing to him mow. For how can you be 
ſ:cure eicher that he told you rr=ly whar Services 
were pleaſing to him, but only from the eruth and 
veracity of his Nature, or that the Services 
which wete pleaſing to him rher, are pleaſing to 
him #ow, but from the fabiliry and wnchangables 
neſf of his Nature. - So that in our enquiries after 
what is pleaſing to God, we cannot depend upon 
his Word withour confulting his Nature, which is 
hot only the Security but alſo the Teſt of his 
Word. For it's certain that chat cannot be God's 
Word which tontradifts his Nature, ahd what 
planſible pretence ſoever any Doltrine may make 
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io divine Revelation, if it teach or command any 
thing that is apparently repugnant to the divine 
Per fettions, we ought for that reaſon to conclude 
itzn Jmpoſture ; it being much more poſlible that 
the molt plauſible pretence to Revelation ſhould be 
Falſe, than that Ged ſhould reveal any Doctrine 
that is repugnant to his Nature, So that in all 
our Enquiries what is pleaſing to God, our laſt ap- 
pea! muſt be to his Natare, which is the great Stan- 
dard of Good and Evil, by which we are to mea- 

fure what is pleaſing and diſpleaſing to him, 
Whilſt therefore we are zgnorant of God's 
Nature, or poſleſſed with wrong and falſe appre- 
henſions of it, we muſt neceſſarily wander in the 
dark, and neither know what to do nor how to: be- 
bave our ſelves towards him. For how can we 
imagine what will pleaſe or diſpleaſe a dark, and un- 
known Nature, whoſe bent -and "inclinations we are 
utterly anacquainted with; but if we are under 
falſe apprehenſions of his Nature, they muſt ne- 
cellarily miſlead vs in our behaviour towards him, 
and put us upon falſe ways of ſerving and pleaſing 
him. Thusif we apprehend him to be a froward 
and zeſty Being, that is apt to be pleaſed and diſ- 
pleaſed with Trifles, in conformity to our appre- 
henfion of his Nature, we ſhall ofter him a #r:fling 
Service, a Service made up of Pageantry and Com- 
plement, of pompous ſhew and ceremonious reſpetts 
and empty formalities; For ſuch a :rifling Wor- 
ſhip is 1n it ſelf moſt proper for ſuch a humorow 
Divinity. So if we apprehend him to be of an 
zmperious and tyrannical nature, that governs him- 
felf and the World by a blind and obſtinate Will, 
without any xegard to the eternal reaſons of things» 
f we 
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we ſhall worſhip him as the Indians do their arbi- 
trary Devils, 5.e. follow him with howlings and /a- 
mentations, with trembling hearts and frighted 
looks, and diſmal tones, and by flattering him with 
praiſes and fawning upon him with [laviſh ſubmiſſi- 
ons and addreſſes endeavour to collogue with Hea- 
ven, and zngratiate our ſelves with its dreadful 
Majeſty ; for what can be more agreeable to ſuch 
a tyrannical Divinity than ſuch a forc*d and laviſh 
Worſhip? Ina word, if we apprehend him to be 
a fond and indulgent Being, that is governed by a 
fooliſh pity and blind commiſeration, we ſhall not 
fail to render him a ſuitable Worſhip, #. e. to re- 
tire and grow melancholy, to whine and bemoan our 


ſelves; to dejett our looks and difigare our coun-, 


tenances, and freaze our Souls into fits of fruitleſs 
compunttion, that ſo by the ſofe Rhetorick of a 
well-atted ſorrow we may pierce his bowels and 
melt him into pity and compaſſion towards us ; for 
what can be more prepalent with ſuch a ſoft and in- 
dulgent m_—_ than ſuch a moxrnfſul and paſſionate 
Religion ? T hus whilſt we have wrongful appre- 
henſions of God, they mult neceſſarily mſlead us 
into falſe ways of Worſhip, becauſe we can no 
otherwiſe worſhip him than by rendering him ſuch 
Services as are ſuitable to the apprehenfions we 
have of his Nature; and therefore while we 


| think any otherwiſe of his Nature than #t &', we 


muſt neceſſarily chink ſuch Services ſuitableto it 
as are not. 

Bur if we truly underſtand what God &, we can- 
not but apprehend what Worfhip is ſ#srable ro 
him, by that Eternal congruity and proportion that 
there is between things and things ;, which is as ob- 
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vious to mens nds, as ſounds and colours to their 
ears and eyes. If God be a Being endowed. with 
ſach and ſuch PerfteCtions, every Man's mind will 
tell him that between ſuch an Obje& and ſuch alts- 
on3and affections there is a natural congruity, and 
therefore ſo 8nd ſo he onghr to be rreated and ad- 
dreſfd to, with ſuch and ſuch aftions and affetti- 
ons to be ſerved and worſhip*d. So that if we appre- 
hend God traly as he &, circled with all his natural 
lories & per fettions, ovr apprebenſions will produce 
in vs ſuch aff«@:ons, and our affettions ſuch deport» 
ment and behaviour towards him as are ſuitable to 
the perfections of his Nature, and we ſhall worſhip 
him with ſach Services #$s will both pleaſe and be- 
come him with admiring thoughts and duriful wills 
and God-like aftections; with an ingenuows fear, 1 
humble confidence and an obedient love; with chear- 
ful Praiſes and profound Adorations,with ſober, wiſe 
and rational Devotions; ſuch as'will wing and em- 
ploy our beſt affeftions and.moſt noble faculties; 
For *tis ſuch a Worſhip only that can ſuit ſuch Per- 
fettions, and pleaſe luch a Nature 2s Gods. 

II. A right apprehenſion of God is alfo neceſſary 
to inſfire us with the belt Principle of ſerving him. 
For 11's certain that there is ro Principle in hu- 
mane Nature that will fo effeltually engage us to 
the ſervice of God, or render our ſervice ſo ac- 
ceptable tohim, as thar of*Love ; which-will tune 
eur Wills into ſuch an Hirmony with God's, that 
we ſhall no longer chuſe and refuſe according to 
our particular l:kings and diſikings, but what is 
molt pleaſing or d:þleaſing to him will be ſo tow; 
and oxr wills being thus united and ſubjefted to by, 
our” obedience will extend to all his Conmench 
an 
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and admit no other bounds but his Will and Plea- 
ſure, Whereas if we do not obey him out of love, 
we ſhall indeavour to contra our obedience into 
2S narrow a compaſsas may be, becauſe we ſhall 
render it to him with a gradging mind, and con- 
ſequently with a narrow and ſtingy hand ,, for we 
ſhall ſerve him no farther than we are driven by 
fear and the reſtlef importunities of a clamorows 
conſcience, and ſo conſequently fall . 5nfinitely 
ſhort of our duty, and take up in a partial and hy- 
pocritical obedience. For while we do not love 
him, it is impoſſible we ſhould obey him with a 
ready will, which is the proper ſeat of his Empire , 
and while we obey him with a ſtubborn and re- 
belliows will, we are only his ſlaves, but the Devils 
ſubjefts, ?Till therefore we do obey him, at leaſt 


- in ſome meaſure, from a Principle of love, it-is 


impoſſible our obedience ſhould be either wniver- 
ſal or ſincere. 

But to the inþ1iring our Souls with this Principle, 
there is nothing more neceſſary than right appre- 
henſions of God, who in himſelf is doubtleſs the 
moſt amiable of beings, as having all thoſe Per- 
fetions in infinite degrees thot can beger or de- 
ſerve a rational afﬀection. So that we cannot 
think him to be any way otherwiſe than he &,with- 
out thinking him ef lovely, and derrating more 
or leſs from the infinite beauty of his Nature ; 
For ſince he cannot be more lovely than he is 5 
himſelf, every falſe apprehenſion of him muſt 
needs repreſent him lef lovely, But fince of all 
his PerfeCtions that of his Goodneff is the moſt 
powerful motive and ingagement of Love, there is 
nothing more neceſſary to kindle our love to him 

TY than 
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than right apprebenſions thereof. For being infi- 
»itely good, 2s he is, in his own Nature, It is im- 
poſlibJe we ſhould conceive him to be better than 
he is ; and therefore every falſe notion we enter- 
t3in of his goodneſs mult neceſlarily derratt from it, 
and ſo much as we detraCt from his goodnef,lo much 
we detract fiom the principal reaſon and motive 
of our Igving him. And therefore in order to the 
inzaging of our /ove to him, It concerns us aboye 
zll things not to entertain any Opinion of him that 
reflects a diſþparagement on his goodneff, For too 
many ſuch Opinions there are that have been #m- 
b:ibed among Chriſtians as the fundamental Prin- 
Ciples of their Orthodoxy; namely ſuch as theſe, 
that God*s Sovereign Will is the ſole rule of his atti- 
9ns, and thet he doth things not becauſe they are 
54ſt and reaſonable, but that they are juſt and rea- 
ſonable becauſe he dorh*em ; as if he were merely 
an Omnipotent, blind Will that ats without Rea- 
fon, and did run through the World like an #rre- 
fiftible Whirlwind, hurrying all things before him 
witNout any conſideration of right or wrong ; That 
his Decrees of Governing and diſpoſing his crea- 
Lures are wholly founded in his abſolute and irre- 
fijt:ble Will, that determines of the everlaſting fate 
of Souls without any reaſon, or foreſight, or congi- 
£:0n ; that by this his #zaccountable Will he hath 
impaled the far greater part of ?em within an ab- 
folute Decree of Reprobation, for no other end but 
rhat NNimrod-like he might have game enough to 
fort and breath his vengeance for ever; and 
that having nailed ?em: to this woful croſs by this 
his dire Decree, he bids ?em ſave themſelves and 
come down, as thoſe crucl Mockers did our "_ 
all 
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and becauſe they do not obey, rorments and. eru- 
ciates*em for ever, though he knows they are not 
able to do it of themſelves, and hath parpoſed never 
to enable*em todoit. Which Opinionsdo repre- 
ſent God in ſuch a formidable dreſs, circled with 
ſuch a tern and gaſtly Majeſty, as is more apt to in- 
ſpire us with horror than love. For though by per- 
ſwading our ſelves that we are of the ſmall number 
of his eleFed Favourites, we may work our minds 
into ſome degree of love to him ; yet when we con- 
ſider how ſeverely he hath treated the reſt of our 
fellow Creatures, without any other reaſon but his 
own W:l, this will intermingle ſuch a grimnef 
with bis ſmiles, ſuch a cerrour with thoſe Chzrms 
for which we love him, as muſt neceſſarily damp 
the fervours of our love, and ever and anon freez 
it into borror and aſtoniſhment, and ſo: fear will 
be at leaſt the predominant Principle of our Obe- 
dience;, and while it & ſo,our Religion muſt needs 
languiſh under great imperfettions and infirmities. 
For while our fear and dread of God is-the go- 
verning Principle of our Religion, we ſhall but do 
penance in all our addreſſes to him, and every att 
of our Obedience will be a kind of Afarryrdom, fo 
that we ſhall never be able to entertain any chear- 
f«l converſe or friendly Society with him, and yet 
ſerve him we muſt for fear our neglett of him 
ſhould rouſe his Vengeance againſt us; and between 
this zeceſſity of coming to him, and this fearfalnef 
of approaching him, what can there be begotten 
but'a forced and conſtrain'd Devotion, which be- 
cauſe we do not love we would willingly leave, did 
not our dread and horror of him drag us to his Al- 
tars. And as we ſhall ſerve him wich a forc*d Obe- 
þ 4+ diencey 
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dience ,- ſo ve ſhall obey him with a ſordid and 
niggardly affetion; and while we grudg him our 
Obedience , we ſhall be molt backward to obey 
him in thoſe inſtances of Duty that are of great- 
e/# moment and woſt pleaiing to him, and moſt 
formard in thoſe that are of leaſt concern and 
moſt pleaſing, to our ſelves, Thus while our 
minds are ridden with ſoxr and rigid apprehen- 
ſons of God, they will inſpire us with a flaviſh 
dread of him, and that will reſtrain and_contraft 
our Qbedience to him. Thus Maximus Tyrins 
excellently repreſents the caſe, 5 ugy tvas%3s piaG 
I, 6 os Saorbalpar xinat 357 * x} pardpos 6 fvre- 
Bis 5 gia& 548, Juvoyxis Ss 5 SerorSeipey: 6 uit 
Sapoay Th agery Tg6anes Toig Itols avey Sivg* 6 
Tareivis dit poy Inpiar, TE TAANT Shes, Suhognmy, 
£ Sebros Tvs Sv25 arTey Tos Tuzarrrs, 1.6. the tru- 
ly religious Man is the friend of God, but the 
ſuperſtitious js his flatterer, and the former is - 
bappy, bur the latter miſerable ; for the one be- 
ing encouraged . by his own Verne, approaches 
God without any flaviſh fear and dread, bur the 
pther being debaſed with the ſenſe of his own 
wickedneſs approaches him with. trembling and 
deſpair, dreading him as a; cruel Tyrant, Diſ- 

ſert. 4. | 
If therefore we would render him a «bearful, 
free and univerſal Obedience, we muſt endeavour 
to repreſent him fairly to our own minds, and to 
think of him as he &, and as he hath repreſented 
himſelf in the holy Scriptures, #. e. as. a bounti- 
ful benefactor to all his Creation, and an »1i- 
werſal lover of the - Souls of men; that would 
have all men to þe ſaved, and tg come to the knows» 
| | leage 
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ledge of the truth, and doth heartily and readily 
contribute to our eternal welfare; that leaves no 
art of love, no method of kindneſs wnattempted 
ro reſcue us from eternal perdition, and when we 
have dtterly baffled and defeated them all, doth 
molt nwillingly abandon us to the woful fate we 
have. choſen and prepared for our ſelves; that in 
puniſhing even the [moſt incorrigible ſinnets doth 
not at all deſign tro-wreak and pratifie his own re- 
venge, but to do good tothe World, and warn o- 
thers by their ſafferings not to imirate their ſins ; 
And ina word, that importunately invites us back 
when-we are gone aſtray, and upon our return 
graciouſly recerves us, and when he hath received 
us 'is infinicely induſtrious to prepare us for happi- 
| neſs, and when he hath prepared*us abundant- 
ly rewards us, and witen he hath rewarded us 
everlaſtingly rriumphs in our Glory and beati- 
tude; theſe and ſuch like thoughts are truly 
worthy of God,. and befitting the infinite good- 
neſs of his' Nature, and as ſuch do earneſtly re- 
commend him to our «ffettions, as the moſt amiable 
and #ndearing object in the World; and when by 
ſach recommendation they have captivated our 
affetions, and kindled our hearts into an wnfeign- 
ed.love of. him, they have inſpired us with fich 
avigorow Principle of ation, as will both ani- 
mate and txnoble our Religion, and render it truly 
worthy. of God and our ſelves; For then we ſhall 
ſerve him with a free and dutsfaul will, a liberal 
affettion, and a chearful heart, and conſequently 
render hima full, and generow, and willing obe- 
dience. - For ſo holy David tells us, Pal. 119, 
32: I will run the ways of thy Commandments rs 
thou 
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thou ſhalt enlarge my heart, i.e. when thou ſhalt 
open and widen my heart with the love of thee 
(for ſo St. Paul expounds the Phraſe, 2 Cor.6.11.) 
1 ſhall moſt readily and chearfully obey thee. 

III. A right apprehenſion of God is alſo neceſ- 
ſary to dirett us to the end for which we are to 
ſerve him ; without which it is impoſſible we 
thould ſerve him acceprably. For as a good inten- 
tion doth not juſtifie a bad aCtion, ſo neither doth 
a good attion a bad intention, and unleſs both are 
good, neither are acceptable. If Ido an aCtion 
that is materially good with reſpect to a bad end, 
I #nballow and witiate it, and render it formally 
evil. If 1 faſt for ſtrife, or give Alms for vain- 
glory, or pray to giye a colour to my Raprnes and 
Oppreſſions;, my very Devotion is a cheat, my 
Mortitication a {ze, and my Charity an: smpoſture. 
So that in order to our ſerving of God acceptably, 
it's neceflary we ſhould drirett thoſe ſervices we 
render him to their right and proper end ; and 
what that is we cannot well underſtand unleſs we 
have a right apprehenſion of his nature; for to be 
ſure God hath propoſed rhat to us for the exd of 
our Worſhip, which is moſt agreeable to his own 
perfection, and therefore unleſs we have a right 
Notion of .his perfeQtions, how can we rightly ap- 
prehend what, end is molt agreeable to them ? As 
for inſtance, the right en4 of our ſerving him, is 
that we may, glorifie him for ever in an everlaſting 
participation of his perfettion and happineſs ;, and 
this we can be no otherwiſe .certain of, than by 
a trxe ſurvey and inſpeCtion of his natzre, ' which 
will inſtruct us that being infinitely perfet# as he 
is, he muſt be infinitely happy within himſelf, yr 
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ſo can deſign no ſelf-end without himſelf, and 
conſequently that the end for which he requires 
our ſervice is not any advantage he expects to 
reap from it, or further addition to his own hap- 
pineſs, he being from all Eternity paſt as com- 
pleatly happy as he can be to all Eternity to come 3 
and therefore what other end can he- be 'fuppo- 
ſed to aim at than or good and happineſs ? Ir 
is true indeed, he deſigns to glorifie himſelf in 
our happineſs ; but how ? Not to render himſelf 
more glorious by it than he is in himſelf, for that 
is impoſſible z but: to diſplay and ſhew forth his 
own eſſential glory to al} that are capable:of ad- 
miring and imitating him, that thereby-ke might 
invite them to tranſcribe that goodneff of his into 
theic natures; of which his glary is the ſhine and 
luſtre, and thereby to glorihe themſelves; and 
what can more effeCtually diſplay the glory of a 
Being who is infinitely m/e-and powerful arid good, 
than to contrive and” efei# the happineſs of his 
Creatures, and eſpecially of his rational Creatures, 
who of all others have the moſt ample capacity of 
happineſs ? Doubtleſs, the higheſt glory of an 
infinite power, that is condutted © by an. infinite. 
wiſdom and goodneſs, is to'contrive and execute 
the molt effeftual methods of doing the greateſf 
good; and what greater good can ſuch a power 
effett, than the eternal happineſs of reaſonable 
Creatures? So that God's glory and our happi- 
neſs are ſo inſeparably conjoyned, that we cannot 
aim right at ether, but we muſt hic borh, and 
whether we ſay that his end is his own glory or 
eur happineſs, it is the ſame thing ; for his glory 
# our happineſs, and our happineſs i his glory, 
an 
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and when he hath perfefed our Nature, and ad- 
wanced it, to the higheſt happineſs it is capable of, 
it will ſhine back, upon him, even as all other glo- 
rious effetts do on their cauſes, and reflet ever. 
laſting honour on that infinite Power and Wiſedom 
and Gooanef from whence it was derived. Thus 
right apprehenſions of the nature of God will 1a- 
turally lead us tothe great end which he propoſes 
in all his tranſaCtions with «s, and thereby dire 
gs what end we are to propoſe in our tranſaCtions 
with him. For that which is God's end ought to 
be ours, and therefore ſince hi end is bs own Glo- 
ry, or, which is the ſame thing, oxr everlaſting 
Happine(s, it ought to be owrs alſo. 

But now while we, -mſapprebend the nature of 
God, we ſhall be apt tg ſet up fal/e-and indiret 
ends of ſerving him; as for inſtance, whilſt we 
look upon him as a ſelfiſh being, that center: 
wholly in himſelf, and ſeparates his intereſt from 
the intereſt of his Creatwres, doing every thing 
meerly for his own ſake, we ſhall think our ſelves 
obliged in all our addrefies to him to ſet aſide our 
own 1ntereſt and happineſs, and to aim ſingly and 
ſeparately at his honour and glory ; and yet this 
is the great Fundamental of the whole Scheme of 
fome mens Divinity,--vz. That God aims wholly 
at bimſelf, and regzrds the. good of his Creatures 
no farther than it ſerves hi owr intereſt ; that he 
made this World out of meer oſtentation, to boaſt 
and magnifie his own pomer and greatneſ; and 
gives Laws to his Creatures, and exaCts their 
obedience for no other reaſon but becauſe ?cis for 
his honour to be ſerved and worſhipped ;, that he 
created Hell only to ſhery the power of his my 

an 
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and prepare an everlaſting Triumph for his ven- 

eance;, and eretted Heaven for a Theater to ſhew 
Fimſelf on, that ſo having filled it with a vaſt 
Corona of Angelical and Saintly' ſpeCtators, he 
might difplay the glory of his'ajeſty before them, 
and thereby provoke them to exrol and praiſe and 
commend him for ever. And while we thus con- 
ceive of God, how can we hope that he will ever 
be pleaſed with us tinleſs we aim at the ſame end 
that he doth, 5. e. unleſs laying afide all regard to 
our ſelves 2nd our own happineſs both here and 
hereafter , we intirely direCt all our worſhip and 
ſervice to hu glory and intereſt z which being im- 
poſſible for us to do, whilſt we have ſo much /elf- 
love and ſo gpuch imdigence together, will cither 
render our Religion wholly a»pratticable, or 
perplex us with eternal doubts of its rrath and 
ſmeerity. 

And ſuppoſing we could dire{tall our Religion 
to this end, this inſtead of rendering it more ac- 
ceptable to God would only render it more #nwor- 
thy of him; for then we ſhould ſerve him under 
the notion of his Benefattors rather than of his 
Penſioners, with a deſign to enrich him rather 
than to be enriched by him: And what an nbe- 
ſeeming preſumption is it for ſuch indigent Crea- 
tures as we, to entertain the leaſt thought of con- 
tributing to God, or making any addition to his 
infinite ſtore? He is above all want, being infi- 
nitely ſatisfied from the inexhaxſtible fountain of 
his own perfettions; and for us to imagine that 
he needs our Services, and requires them to ſerye 
his own intereſt, is to blaſpheme his All- ſufficiency, 
and ſuppoſe him a poor and%ndigent Beings _ 

or 
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for want of a perfet? ſatisfaCtion within himſelf, 
is forced to rome abroad and raiſe taxes upon his 
Creatures to enrich and ſupply himſelf. For if 
we ſerve him for any end at all, it mult be either 
to do him good or our ſelves; if it be to do him 
good, we reproach and diſhonour him by ſuppoſing 
that he hath need of us and our ſervices, which 
can do him no good unleſs he hath ſome need of 
them. ' So that whatſoeyer fome h:igh-flown En- 
thuſiaſts may pretend, that it is ſoraid and mer- 
cenary to ſerve God for our own gogd, I am ſure 
to ſerve him for bh good is prophane and blaſphe- 
mow ; and therefore either we mult ſerve him 
for 70 good, or ſerve him for our own; and ſince 
he is ſo infinitely ſafficient to himſgif, that no- 
thing we can do can benefit and advantage him, to 
whar better purpoſe can we worſhip and ſerve him, 
than to receive benefit and advantage from him; 
which inſtead of being baſe and mercenary, is a 
purpoſe moſt becoming both God and our ſelves? 
For to ſerve him with an intent not to give toy 
but to receive from him, is to acknowledge his 
fulnef and our own want, his All-ſufficiency and 
our own Poverty; whereas by ſerving him to 
the contrary purpoſe, we do'in effett ſet up our 
ſelves above him, it bcing much greater to give 
than it is to receive; and to make that the end 
of our worſhipping God, which doth in effe&t 
ſuppoſe him to be ou: inferior, is to make our 
ſelves Gods inſtead of Yotaries, What the true 
end therefore is of our ſerving God, may be eaſi- 
ly inferred from a r:ght apprehenſion of his nature. 
For do but conſider him as a Being that is above 
all want, that is finitely ſatisfied in hisown per- 
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fections, and an «nbounded Ocean of happineſs to 
himſelf, and then what other end can you pro- 
poſe in ſerving him, -but to derive perfection and 
happineſs from him,in the accompliſhment of which 
be and you will be Glorified together ? 

IV. and laſtly, A right apprehenſion of God is 
alſo neceſſary to furniſh us with proper motives 
and #ncouragements to ſervehim. It is the nature 
of all reaſonable Beings to be drawn forth into 
action by Motives and Arguments; and the moſt 
powerful Arguments to move us Godward, are 
drawn from the nature of God, from his Majeſty 
and Holinef,, his Truth and Juftice, his Mercy and 
Goodneſs ; none of which can have their juſt and 
full influence upon us, unleſs we have a right and 
genuine apprehenſion of them. The conſideration 
of his Majeſty is naturaliy apt to ſtrike our minds 
into an awful reverence of his Authority; bur 
if welook upon it under the notion of a mere Ar- 
bitrary greatneſs, that governs not it ſelf by 
Counſel and Reaſon, but by a blind, and abſolute, 
and wnaccountable Will, that always chuſes and re- 
fuſes pro smperio, without any regard to the eternal 
reaſons of things, we may be aſtoniſl*d and confoun® 
ded at it, but we can never truly reverence it. The 
conſideration of his Holinef is naturally apt to 
deter us from approaching him with victors and 
impure affeftions ; but if we place his Holineſs in 
a mere formal aſteCtation of external decency, re- 
ſpetF, and reverence, and nct in the immutablecon- 
formity of his Will with the eternal Rules of 


 Rzgbreouſneſs, it may move us to be very ceremo- 


nioxs and reſpettful to him, as to the Place, and - 
Garb, and Poſture of our Worſhip, but it will never 
: prevail 
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prevail with us to cleanſe and ri&ifie our hearts 
and affeftions. Again, the conſideration of his 
Fuſt ice is naturally apt to reftrain us from affront- 
ing his Authority by perverſe and wilful violations 
ct his Laws; bur while we look upon it as a ſtern 
and implacable Attriburce, which nothing will 
appeaſe and ſatisfie bur bloud and revenge, It may 
overwhelm vs with horror and deſpair, but *cwill 
never perſwade us to reform and amend, Once 
more, the conſideration of his ercy is natural- 
ly apt when we are gone aſtray to invite us to 
return, with the hopeful proſpect it gives us of 
pardon and reconculiation ; but while we look upon 
ic under the notion of a blizd pity, or effeminate 
eaſineſs and tenderneſs of Nature, that will admit 
of no ſeverity how wholſom ſoever or neceflary 
to thecnds of Government ; . inſtead of moving 
us to repentance, it will animate us in our rebel- 
lion. In fine, the conſideration of his Goodnef 
is naturally apt to work upon our /rgenwity, ard 
10 draw us Godwards with the cords of a man, and 
the bonds of love ; but while we miltake it for a 
blind Parcialicy, that chaſes its Favourites withs 
out reaſon, and rewards them without r«ſþc& to 
their Qualificarions, inſtead of captivaring or 
loves *ewill provoke our diſdain, and excite 11 19 
a ſectet contempt and aver ſatior. 

Thus though the nature of God be ia it ſelf 2 
moſt fruitful Topick of Morives and Arguments 
to inFage us to ſerve and obey him, yet by the falfe 
repreſentations that are fometimes made of it, 
it mayHhe perverrted into an ndacement to wicked- 
nefs, and made a plauſible pretence to encourage 
and j»ſtifie us in our rebeHions 2gainſt him, Why 

We 
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we look upon God. as he is in. himſelf, ſhining 
with his. own unſtained and immaculate Glories, 
there 1s nothing more. apt to influence all the 
ſprings of motion within us; to inflame our Jove, 
excokrage- our hope, and alarm our fear, and. by 
theſe to ſet the Wheels of our Obedience agoings 
For there is nothing -in humane nature that is 
capable of being moved and affetted by Reaſon, 
which hath not an anſwerable reaſon in the ne» 
ture of God to move and affett it. - And as in him 
there are all the reſons thag can affe# us, ſo there 
is all the force and efficacy of thoſe reaſons, every 
thing ip him being perfet and infinite 3 in him 
there is an infinite beaxty to attratt our love, ah 
infinite good to inflame our deſire, an infinite kind< 
neſs to affeCt our ingenuity,an infinite Juſtice armed 
with an infinite power ro awaken our fear, an ir- 
finite mercy to invite our hope, and an infinite truth 
to confirtn and. ſupport it. So that *cis beyond 
the power of all humane imagination to frame oft 


. Fancy an Object that is ſo every way fitted to af- 


fe# humane nature, and i»fluence all its Princi- 
ples of aCtion, as God in himſelf is. Whillt 
therefore we apprehend him eraly, and as he is in 
himſelf, the conſideration of him muſt needs be of 
wonderful force to oblige us to ſerve and obey him, 


and there is not one of all thoſe gloriow perfecti- 


ons in which his Nature is «frayed, bot will ſug» 
geſt to us ſome-powerful perſwaſive to Piery and 
Vertue, and either by our-hope or our fear, our 
love or our gratitnde, incline our hearts to keep 
his Commandments.. So that if we are #gnorant 
of his perfeCtions, or do. entertain falſe Notions 
concerning them; we my either want thoſe Mo- 

, Lives 
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tives toPiety which they naturally ſuggeſ#,or draw 
Arguments from them to encourage and juſtifie us 
in our rebellions againſt him, And thus you ſee 
in all theſe inſtances how iadiſpenſably neceſſary 
right Notions of God are to ingage us to ſerve 
and obey him. 


SECT. II. 


Rules for the forming right Apprehenſions 
of God, © 


Tonyſins the Areopagite, and from him all the 
D Schoolmen, aſlign three ways by which we 
are to frame our apprehenſions of the Nature of 
God, viz. Viam Canſalitatis, viam Eminentie, & 
viam Remotions, i.e. the way of Canſality, the way 
of Eminency, and the way of Remotion. The' firit 
conſiſts in arguing from thoſe perfeftions which 
God hath cauſed and produced in his Creatures to 
the perfeCtions of his Nature, For whatſoever de- 
zrees of perfection there are in the Crearnre, they 
muſt either be #»created, which is a contradiction, 
or flow from the Creator as from the immenſe O- 
cean of all perfeltion; but cis impoſſible they 
ſhould flow from him,unleſs they were firſt ix him. 
Sothat when we behold ſuch and ſach perfeCtions 
in the Creature, we may from them moſt certainly 
infer that the ſatne are alin God, who is the cauſe 
and fountain of them; and though the divine 

Nature 
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Nature abounds with #nnamerable vertues and 
perfetions, yer *tis impoſſible for us by our own 
natural light. to diſcover any other of them than 
thoſe of which he himſelf hath imprinted ſome 
ſptcimens upon. created Beings ; theſe being the 
only Scales by which our underſtanding cafi 
aſcend to the reach and view of the divine perfeCti- 
ons. But becauſe all created perfeftions are not 
only ſhort in their degrees, but alſo intermingled 
with defetts in their very kind and nature ;, there- 
fore in attributing them to God we ought carefully 
to abſtraCt from them whatever is defe#:ive whe- 
ther it be in kind or in degree. For God is the cauſe 
of perfeftiononly, but not of defef#, which ſo far 
forth as it is natural to created Beings hath no canſe 
at all, but is merely a negation or non-entity: For 
every created thing was a negation or non-entity 
before ever it had a poſitive being, and it hadoaly 


fo much of its primitive negation taken away from 


it, as it had poſitive being conferred on it; and 
therefore ſo far forth as it #, its being is to be at- 
tributed to that ſoveraign cauſe that produced it, 
but ſo far forth as it is not, its nof beirig is to be at- 
tributed to that Original Non-ertity out of which 
it was produced. For that which was once nothing, 
would fil haye been nothing, had ic not been for 
the cauſe that gave being to it ; and therefore that 
it is ſo fer nothing ſtil}, #.e. limited and defettive, 
is only to be attributed to its own primitive no+ 
thingneſs. As for inſtance, if 1 give a poor man 
an hundred pounds; that he is worth ſo mach 
money is wholly owing to ce, but that he is not 
wortif a hundred more is owing only to his own 
poverty ; and juſt fo, _ I haye ſuch and ſuch 
2 


per® 
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perfctions of being is wholly owing to God who 
produced me out of nothing, but that I have ſuch 
and fuch defc#-s of being is only owing to that Nor- 
entity out of which he produced me ; and there- 
fore linice our perfettions are derived from God, but 
not our defes, *ris altogether as unreaſonable to 
attribute the latter to him, as it is reaſonable to 
attribute the former. 

Now the defetts of created perfeftion which we 
are to remove and abſtraft from-God in our con- 
ceptions of him, are of two ſorts: Firſt of the 
thing ; Secondly,of the mode of the thing. The de- 
tet of the thing is when the thing t. ſelf is ſuch 
as that it wholly excludes ſomething much better 
and more perfect ;, thus matter for inſtance is de- 
fetive in the thing, becauſe it excludes ſpiritual 
and :mmaterial ſubſtance, which is much more ex- 
cellent than it ſelf. The defect of the mode of the 
thing is when the thing is ſo excelletit in 5c ſelf as 
that it excludes nothing better, but yet is defici- 
ent in degrees of perfection. As for inſtance, W:/- 
dem and Goodneſi, Reaſon and Underſtanding are 
things ſo excellent in themſelves as that they ex- 
clude nothing that is more excellent, but yet as 
reſiding in created Beings want a great many poſſi- 
ble degrees of perfeftion. Now both theſe defects 
being natural are untanſed, and ſo cannot proceed 
from the' Author of Nature, and not proceeding 
from him, they cannot be ſuppoſed to be ix him, 
and therefore in our conceptions of him ought not 
to be attributed co him. In reſpeC therefore of 
theſe twofold defetts in created perfeCtions, it is 
neceſſary we ſhould conceive of God in the way of 
Remotion and Eminence as well as of Canfelly 
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otherwiſe we ſhall 5njariosſly attribute to him the 
Defetts of his Creatures, of which he is nor the 
cauſe, as well as their perfe#ions of which he #. 
If therefore we wonld do God right in our thoughts 
and conceptions of him, we muſt in the firſt place 
remove from him all defect in the thing, that is, all 
matter and material perfeCtions; becauſe they 
are defeCtive in their very kind and nature, as ex- 
cluding ſuch ſubſtance and perfections as are in- 
comparably more excelent than themſelves; and 
this 1s to conceive of him in the way of Kemotion, 
which conſiſts in removing all kind of matter and 
material affections from our thoughts and apprehen- 
ſions of God. And then in the ſecond place we 
muſt abſtrat from him all defeCt ix the mode of rhe 
thing, 5.e. all the defect of degrees in thoſe fpiritual 
etions of the Creature which we attribute to 

im, and raiſe and exalt them in our own minds 
to their utmoſt height and eminence; and this is to 
conceive of him in the way of eminency, which 
conſiſts in aſcribing to God the ſhort and limited 
perfeCtions of his Creatures abſtrated from all 
defeit and limitation. Theſe three ways therefore 
are all indiſpenſably neceſſary to lead us toa true 
diſcovery of the Nature of God; as will yet far- 
ther appear by the following Rules I ſhall lay down 


for the forming a right Notion and Apprehenſion 


of him. 


Firſt, If we would think aright of God, we 
muſt attribute all poſſible perfettion to him. 
| Secondly, In forming our Notions of bs Per- 
fetions we muſt take our ri/e from the PexfeCtions 
we behold in his Creatures.,- 
4a LZ 3 Thirdly, 
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* Thirdly, In 4ſcribing to him the perfeCtions 
of his Creatures we mult abſtrat# from them every 
thing that is defe&:ive and imperfet. 

Fourthly, In arguing from the perfeCtions of 
the Creature to the perfetions of God, we muſt 
diſtinguiſh between the ſtate and relations of God 
and Creature. 

Fifchly, Though in arguing from the perfeRi- 
ons of the Creature to the perteRtions of God we 
are not to ſubject him'to the Rules of a Creature, 
yet we are always to ſuppoſe his Will and his 
Power to be in perfect ſubjeFion to the perfettions 
of his Nature. 
 Sixthly, In conceiving of his Perfeftions we 
mult always ſuppoſe them to be exactly harmonious 
ard conſiſtent with each other, | 


IT. To the forming a right apprebenſian of God 
it is neceſſary that we aſcribe to him all poſſible 
perfection. For he being the firſt and ſupreme caule 
from whence all the perfefFions of Being are de- 
rived, muſt neceſſarily include all perfection #7 
himſelf, and be all thoſe perfections which he 
hath communicated to others; for how can he give 
that which he hath not ? It is true indeed, free 
cauſes may give /ef to their effects than they have 
in themſelves, but it is impoſlible they ſhould give 
more ; though they may withhold from their ef- 
fects any perfettion or degree of perfection which 
they have, they cannot derive to them any which 
they have not. Whatſvever therefore is a perfetis- 
en of Being, mult neceſſarily be eſſential to that 
ſupreme cauſe from whence all Being is derived.; 
otherwiſe there would be more in his effetts ot 
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there is in himſelf, and conſequently more than he 
could give or be the cauſe of, which is a contra- 
diction. 

And as all thoſe perfeftions that are in created 
Beings muſt neceſſarily exif in the nature of God, 
ſo mult all choſe too that are poſſible in themſelves. 
For every perfection that 1s poſſible in it ſelf 
muſt be poſſible to him who is the canſe of all 
things; bur no perfection can be poſſible to him 
that is not att«aly in him, for no cauſe can pro- 
duce that perfection in another which it hath not 
in /elf, and therefore if there be any perfeftion 
that is not # him, "cis impoſſible it ſhould ever be 
produced by him, and that which is impoſſible 
to God mult be impoſlible in its own xature, that 
which is not an obje&t of o-miporent power is not 


.an object of any power, and that which is not an 


ObjeCt of any power is in it ſelf smpoſſible. Since 
therefore every perfeCtion that is poſlible in x 
ſelf muſt be poſſible to God, and ſince no perfe- 
Ction that is not #» him can be poſſible to him, it 
neceſlarily follows that all the perfeCtions that are 
poſſible in themſelves are atually exiſting in the 
Nature of God. 

IT. In forming our Notions of God's perfeCti- 
ons we muſt take our 7:/e from thoſe perfeCtions 
which we behold -in his Creatures. For our un- 
derſtanding heing too ſhort-ſighted to penetrate 
immediately into the ſubſtance and eſſence of things, 
bath go other way to know and apprehend them, 
but either by their cauſes, or by their fer; buc 
now God being the firſ# and ſupreme fountain of 
all cauſes cannot be known by his ca»ſe, becauſe 
he hath zone, and therefore is knowable on]y by 
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his effects, that is, by the works of his Creation 
that lie-before us, and are within-the'prolpect of 
pur underſtandings; in the which all that 1s ex- 
cellent and good is an illuſtrious Comment and Pa- 
raphraſe upon God, «RE fb, 

Now the effetts of God are all reducible to 
theſe fqur generals; Subſtance or Eſſence, Life, 
Senſe and Reaſon; all-whichtare in man, who is 
the Epitome of the-World, and a compleat Afo- 
del of. all the Works of God ; and therefore not 
only all theſe, but all the proper excellencies and 
perfeftions of rhefe muſt be ſuppoſed ro be in God, 
from'whom they are derived. ths eo" 

' "The firſt effet of God is ſubſtance. Now the 
proper perfections of ſubſtance are- Amplitude and 
Fulneſi of Being. By the Amplitude of ſubſtance 
I mean its preatnefi or largeneſs as to the diffuſion 
or extent 'of it,*in oppolition-to /irtlenefs, or, 
which: is'the ſame 'thing, to being defined to, or 
circumſcribed within a' ſmall and #nconſiderable 
ſpace ; by the Falnef of: ſubſtance, 'I mean its 
having more of Eſſence or Being, by which it is 
more removed from not being, in oppoſition to 
things that have bur /:z:le being in them, that are 
of ſo fleeting and tranſitory a nature as that they 
are next to' nothing. Wherefore in conceiving of 
God we muſt aſcribe to him theſe perfeftions of 
fubſtance even to their '«tmoſt poſſibility, that is, 
we mnſt conceive him to be'a Being of. imfinzte 
Amplitude, that is neither defined nor circumſeyi- 
bed within any certain ſpace, but coexiſts with, 
and penetrates and paſſes though all things; and 
by thvs conceiving of him we attribute to him 
Immenſity,- which conſiſts in being wnconfined by 
WS 1; 3 = any 
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any bounds of ſpace in the out-ſpreading of him- 


ſelf to'all places that we can” ſee' or imagine, and - 


infinitely beyond them. | And theii in conceiving 
of him we muſt alſo aſcribe to him infinite Ful- 
neſs of Being, by which he is ſo infinirely remo- 
ved from'#vr being, as that he cannor but be; and 
by thus conceiving of him we attribute to him 
neceſſary exiſtence, which conſiſts in being out of 
all Poſſibility of nor being. p 

Bur then ſecondly, another of thoſe works of 
God from which we are to take our riſe in con- 
ceiving of his PerfeCtions, is Lzfe. For he is the 
cauſe and fountain of all that life that is in the 
world, and therefore muſt not only have life 
himſelf, but the utmoſt perfettion of it alſo: that is 
poſſible. Now the PerfeCtions of life are Aft:wity 
and Daration'; by Aftrvity | mean a vigorous po- 
wer and ability to at, in oppoſition to weakxef 
and impotence, which muſt needs be a great per- 
fettion of life, which 'is the ſpring and princeple 
of ACtion; by Duration I mean a long continu- 
ance of life in oppoſition to that which is ſhore 
and momentany ;, for the more laſting the lite is, 
the more perfett it is, and the more there is of it. 
Wherefore in conceiving of God we mult alcribe 
to him the utmoſt perfeQtion of life that is poſſible; 
that is, we muſt 'conceive him to be fmnrirely 
attive and powerful, that doth what he pleaſes in 
Heaven and on Earth, and can effe(t whatſoever 
1s poſſible in it ſelf, and not repugnant to the other 
perfe&tions of his Nature ; and in thus conceivivg 
of him we attribute Omnipotence to him, which 
conſiſts in an ability to do every thing that doth not 
smply 4 contradittion either to the nature of the 
== 2, things 
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things themſelves, or to the natureand perfeCtions 
of the doer; and then in-conceiving of him we 
muſt alſo-aſcribe to him an infinite duration of 
life, that is, a life that is not bewnded either by 
a beginning or an end, but is from everlaſting to 
everlaſting, and coexiſts and runs Parallel with all 
Duration paſt, and preſent, and to come; and-by 
thus conceiving of him we attribute Eternity to 
him, which conſiſts in a boundleſs duration of life 
without any term of beginning or end, 

Bur then thirdly, another of theſe effects of 
God from which we are to take our riſe in con- 
ceiving of the PerfeCtions of God, is Senſe; by 
which I do not underſtand carnal or material 
ſenſe only, which conſiſts in perceiving the ſtrokes 
and impreſſions of material Obje&s on our ſenſq- 
ries, but ſenſe in the general, whether it be of 
material or ſpiritual Beings. For that Firitual 
Beings have as exquiſite a ſenſe of ſpiritual Ob- 
jets, as corporal of corpareal ones there is No 
doubt to be made; becauſe otherwiſe we muſt 
ſuppoſe them 5»ſenſible both of pleaſure and pain, 
Now the perfection of ſenſe is Quicknef and Sa- 

acity of Perception, whether it be of painful or 
of pleaſant, grateful or ungrateful Objects z; and 
this is to be found not only in Beaſts and Men, but 
alſo in ſeparated ſpirits, in Angels, and in God 
himſelf. For though none of theſe have any cor- 
poreal ſenſe to feel and perceive the impreſſions of 
eorporeal Objects, yet that both Angels and ſepa- 
rated Spirits have a Siritual ſenſe of Firitual-im- 
preſſions, by which they are ſubjeRted to. pair 
and plegſure, cannot be denied; and though God 
by the infinite perfection of bis Nature is canes 
| rom 
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from all ſenſe of pain, yet it cannot be ſuppoſed 
that he who is the fountain from whence all ſenſe 
is derived ſhould himſelf be inſenſible; and if he 
be not, we ought to ſuppoſe him as ſenſible of all 
that is truly pleaſant and goed as it is pollible to 
bez and where there is an infinite —_ as there 
Is in the nature of God, ir is poſlible to be 5»fi- 
nizely ſenſible of it; and in thus conceiving, we 
attribute ro him infinite Happineſs. For what elſe 
is an infinite ſer/e of good bur infinite pleaſure 
and happjzeſs; and this is the happineſs of God, 
that he is infinitely perfe& in himſelf, and infi- 
nitely ſenſible of his own perfeCtions and therein 
infinitely pleaſed and delighted. 

Fourthly and laſtly, Another of thoſe Works 
of God from whence we are to take our riſe in 
conceiving of his perfeRians, is Reaſor. ' For all 
that lzghr of reaſon which ſhineth in humane and 
Angelical minds heing rayed forth, and derived 
from him, he muſt be ſuppoſed not-only to have 
reaſon 42 himſelf, but to have it in its urmoſt poſ- 
ſible perfeftion, Now the perfeRtion of reaſon 
conſilts itn Knowledge and Wiſdom in the Under- 
ſtanding, and Rettitude or Righteouſneſs in the 
Will. By Knowledge | mean conſidering and un- 
derſtanding things abſolutely as they are in their 
own Natures, in their Powers and Properties, Dif- 
ferences and Circumſtances; by Wiſdom 1 under- 
ſtand a through conſideration of things as they 
are related to one another under the Notion of 
means and ends, and of their fitneſs or unfirneſs 
to the ends and purpoſes they are deſigned for. 
Wherefore in conceiving of God we mult aſcribe 
to him all poſſible Knowledge and Wiſdom, thar 
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is, a perfett comprehenſion of all things that ei- 
ther are, or have been, or ſhall be, or can be; in 
ſhort, a knowledge infinitely extenſive, as com- 
prehending all kmwowable Objefts, and infinitely 
intenſive, as ſeeing every ſingle ObjeR in all its 
relations , dependances, and circumſtances with a 
molt perfett and infallible view; and in thus con- 
ceiving of him we attribute to him Omniſcience 
and infinite Wiſedom, By Reftitude' or Righte- 
euſneſs jn the Will, which is the other perfeRion 
of Reaſon, I mean a conformity of the Will, and 
conſequently of the affeitions and ations, to all 
that right reaſon dittates and preſcribes; For the 
proper office of reaſon is to condutt the Will, and 
to give bounds and meaſures to our principles' 
of aCtion'; and in fofowing right reaſon, and chu- 
ſing and refuſing by its eternal preſcriptions, con- 
ſiſts the Redt:txude of the Will, and in that all 2Mo- 
ral perfeRtion. In conceiving of God therefore 
we mult attribute to him all thoſe moral perfettions 
which conſiſt in the intire compliance of his Will 
with the Dictates of his infallible Reaſon, in chu- 
ſing every thing which right reaſon approves, and 
refuſing every "thing which it d;/allows, and this 
witch the moſt perfect freedom and exattneſs ;, and 
ja thus conceiving of him we attribute to him in- 
finite Goodneſs, infinite Juſtice, and infinite Truth, 
For as for the firſt, viz. infinite Goodneſs, which 
conſiſts in the invariable inclination of his Will 
to do good ro, ahd procure the happineſs of his 
Creatures, by which he is infinitely removed 
from Envy and Malice, right reaſon diftates to 
him that being infinitely happy 2 himſelf, the 
beſt and moſt becoming thing he can do is to pro- 
pagate 
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pagate his own likeneſs and reſemblance by doing 
good to, and procuring the happineſs of ochers ; 
and that Envy and Malice, which are the pro- 
perties of poor and indigent Beings, are infinitely 
unbeſeeming him who is a ſelf-ſufficient nature ; 
and accordingly his Will which always follows 
his Reaſon 1s infinitely propenſe to the one, and 
averſe to the other, And as for the ſecond, 
which is infinite 7#ſtice, which conſiſts in dealing 
with his Creatures according to their ſeveral de- 
ſerts, by whichhe is infinitely removed from all 
partiality and injuſtice, right reaſon diftates-to 
him, that ſince there 4s. an #2mutable good and 
evil in the actions of free and reaſonable Agents, 
it is fit that thoſe who do good ſhould receive 
good from him, who is the ſupreme Fudge and 
Moderator, and. thoſe who do evil, evil, in pro- 
portion to the good and evil of their doings ; and 
that to reward evil ations, and ro puniſh good 
ories, or to reward thoſe that are /ef good beyond 
thoſe that are more, or puniſh thoſe that are more 
evil beneath thoſe that are leſs, is to go croſs to 
the natures and reaſons of things ; and by theſe 
DiCtates of Reaſon his Will is invariably regula- 
ted in all its tranſations with his Creatures. 
Laſtly, as for infinite Truth, which conſiſts in a 
perfect agreement of his declarations with his in- 
tentions, eſpecially in matters of Promiſe, where- 
by he is infinitely removed from all dece:r and 
falſhood, right reaſon diCtates to him, that to 
ſpeak truth is the only natural end of ſpeaking, 
that to promiſe is to give a right, and to sntend 
to perform ſtritt infice, that on the contrary, 
lying perverts the uſe of Speech, and _—_ 
aſe- 
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baſeveſ and meanneff of ſpirit, that to dece:ve is to 
injure, and to falſifie promiſe is to commit a Rob- 
bery; and accordingly his Will which is ever 
guided by his reaſon, imbraces truth, and rejetts 
falſhood with infinite abborrence, 

And thus from the various perfeions of God" 
Works which are before w, we may fairly argue 
to all the perfections of God himſelf. For what- 
ſoever perfection he hath given, he niuvſt have, 
and whatſoever perfection he hath he mnſt have ſo 
far as it is poſſible; for if it be poſſible, it muſt be 
within his power, and if it be within hrs powet to 
be ſure *cis included in his nature; otherwiſe he 
muſt chuſe to be /eF perfect when ic is in his 
power to be more. And by thns taking our riſe 
ro God from the perfections of the Crearxre, we 
diſcover him to be an immenſe ſelf-exifting ſud- 
ſtance, that is o-miporent, eternal, infinitely krtow- 
ing and wiſe, juſt and good, faithful and happy. 
But to render our diſcovery yet more compleat 

II. It is neceſfary that in afcribing to him the 
perfections of the Creature we abſtrat# from them 
every thing that is defettive and imperfetF. For 
to be ſure there is nothing can be defective or im- 
perfect inthe Caxſe and Anthor of atl perfection. 
So that whereas all other Beings have ſome defel 
or other intermingled with their perfetF;ons, and 
do either want ſome kind of perfection, or fome 
degree of thofe kinds wherewith they are adorned, 
God hath all kinds and aH degrees of all kinds of 
perfection ; and ſo we muſt conceive of tim; if we 
would 4o him right when we attribute to him the 
2bove-named perfections. As for inſtarice, when 
we atttibute to him the perfections of /abſtartce, 
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we mult abſtraft from them the defect of Corpo- 
reity or material extenſion, which compared with 
—_— is a mighty defett and imperfettion of 

ubſtance both as to its Amplitude and Falnefs of 
Eſſence. For no Corporeal ſubſtance can be at the 
ſame t:me in the ſame place where another cor- 
poreal ſubſtance is; becauſe it conſiſts of ſuch 
uw as cannot penetrate each other; ſothatevery 

ody mult be limited in preſence, "becauſe it cannot 
be where another body is; whereas a Spirit be- 
ing penetrable it ſelf, can penetrate or paſs 
through al things, and conſequently be preſent at 
the ſame time, and in the ſame place where not 
only other bodes are, but other Spirits too. So 
that by attributing body or matter to God, we 
muſt neceſſarily confine and limit the Amplitude 
of his ſubſtance, which if it be bodily muſt neceſſa- 
rily be excluded from all thoſe places where other 
bodily ſubſtances are, and conſequently have bur 
6 finite and limited preſence, which utterly deſtroys 
the infinite Amplitude or Omnipreſence of his ſub+- 
ſtance. And then bodily ſubſtances being all com- 
pounded of diviſible parts, and conſequently li- 
able to be divided and corrupted, cannot have that 
fulnef of Being in them which Spirits have, which 
are ſemple and uncomponunded ſubſtances, and con- 
ſequently void of all principles of corruption; fo 
that by attributing body or matter to God, we 
ſubſtraft from the infinite falnef of his Being, and 
inſtead of aſcribing to him neceſſary exiſtence, 


' which puts him beyond all poſſibilsry of nor being, 


degrade him into a diviſfble and corruptible na- 
ture, Wherefore in attributing to God the per- 
fections of ſabſtance, we mult «brat from t = 
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all matter and material affections, and conceive of 
him as a moſt pure and ſemple ſpirit. 

Again, when we attribute to him the perfecti- 
ons of life, viz. Power or. Attivity and Duration, 
we muſt wholly abſtra# from them all thoſe im- 
. perfettions with which they are: commixt. in- the 
Creature.. As for inſtance, a&@:vity in the.Crea- 
ture is attended with labour and pains; the not 
abſtracting of which: from the Activity of God 
made Epicarus ſuppoſe him to be areſtive Being, 
that wthdrew himſelf from action for fear of 4:- 
fturbing his own happinef. by it. 5 whereas labour 
and pains are the imperfettions of activity, and ſo 
oughr not to be admitted into our conception of 
God's, which being infinite, there is nothing can 
be difficult or uneaſie to him. For it.is becauſe of 
spperfettion that labour and trouble do attend any 
Beings in their operations ; could they do what 
they do perfeftly, it would be no labour at al to 
them. God therefore having: an snfinite power to 
effect what he pleaſes, whatſoever he doth he 
doth it.moſt perfettly, and conſequently without 
any toil or labour; and ſince all things were de- 
rived from him, and are dependent upon him, they 
mult all be perfettHy ſubject to his power ; and where 
there is perfecr-/abjettion there can be no reſiſtance, 
and where there is no reſiſtance there can be no 
laboxr. Andthen as for Duration, which is the 
other perfection of life, in the Creatare it is atten- 
ded with dependence. For there is no life but ae- 
pends upon God, to be ſhortned or prolonged ac- 
cording to his pleaſure; the lives of all Beings are 
maintained and ſupplied by his al{-enlivering power 
and influence, which if he withdraw from w_ 
| ut 
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but one moment, they preſently expire; ſo that 
the duration of all created life is dependent and 
precariow, and even thoſe Beings that ſhall live 
for ever have. no other tenure of life but God's 

Will and pleaſure, who with the breath of his No- 
ſtrils can blow them o#t when he pleaſes. Bur the 
duration of God's lite is altogether independent 3 
for he {ubſiſts of himſelf, from that infinite fulnef 
of Being that is in him, and hath done ſo from 
all Eternity paſt when there was no other cauſe 
but. himſelf in being, and therefore can do ſo to 
all Eternity to come without the ſupport or aſſiſt- 
ance of any other cauſe. So that he is not at all 
beholding for his duration to the good wif and 
pleaſure of any other Being, but derives from an 
inexhauſtible ſpring of life'within himſelf, whence 
he alſo derives life to all other Beings. 

Again, when we attribute to him the perfei- 
on of . ſenſe, yiz. quickneſs and exquiſiteneſ of 
perception, we mult wholly abſtrach from it all 
that imperfection with which ic is attended in the 
Creazures; for in them it is attended with ſun- 
dry affett:ons which . argue imperfefton in their 
nature and happineſs; ſuch as Fear, Sorrow, Repen- 
tance, Deſperation, and the like ; all which argue 
a defe&t of Power or Wiſdom, and proceed from a 
quick, ſenſe of evil paſt, or preſent, or ro come, 
which is inconſiſtent with perfe&t happineſs. 
When therefore we attribute to God this perfe- 
ion of- ſenſe, we muſt abitratt from it all thoſe 
affetions which proceed from the ſenſe of evil or 
pain, For he is ſo infinitely perfelt both in na- 
ture and happineſs, that no evil can approach him 
to-vex or diſturb him, or make any painful im» 
Aa preſſions 
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preſlions on his nature; and being ſo, it is impoſ- 
ſible that in propriety of ſpeech he ſhould either 
fear, or grieve, or repent, or deſpair. All theſe 
affections indeed are in Scripture attributed to 
him, but then it is in an #mproper and Metapho- 
rical ſenſe ; not as if he did at any time feel theſe 
paſſions within himſelf, but becauſe he demeans 
himſelf towards ws as if he did; not as if the af- 
feftions themſelves had any place in his nature, 
but becauſe the natural efetts of them appear in 
his afF:ons and behaviour. And though there is 
no doubt but he reſents all thoſe evils which good 
men ſuffer, and bad men commit, yet it is not 
from any painful impreſſion that they make upon 
his nature; for he neither feels the miſeries he 
pities and relieves, nor is vextat the* ſins he deteſts 
and abhors, bur all the reſentment he hath both of 
the evil of our ſufferings and ſins is perfeCtly calm 
to himſelf, and devoid of all paſſion and diſtur- 
bance. *Tis4drue, his Will being perfettly reaſon- 
able muſt be differently affefted towards different 
Objects, and contrarily affeted towards contrary 
Objects, becauſe they propoſe to it different and 
contrary Reaſons; and therefore as it muſt be af- 
felted with complacency towards good Objects, ſo 
it muſt be affected with abhorrence towards bad; 
but this abhorrence ariſes not either from any 
ſenſe of hurt they do him, or fear of hurt they 
can do him, his Nature being wholly impaſſible, 
bur from the repugnancy they bear to his own #- 
fallible reaſon; and his abhorrence being wholly 
founded in his Reaſon, and not in any ſenſe or 
feeling he hath of the evils he deteſts, muſt upon 


chis account be ſtript of all grief and vexarzon. 
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Wherefore in attributing to God the perfection, 
of ſenſe, we mult take care to abſtracc from ir all 
thoſe afett:ions which ſpring ont of the 5mper felt;= 
on either of our nature, or our happinep. | 
Bur then in the laſt place, when we attribute 
to him the perfections of Reaſon, viz. Knowledge 
and Rettirude of Will, we mult alſo abſtracc from 
them all thoſe imperfections with which they are 
attended in the Creatures ; As for inſtance,Xnow- 
_ in the Creature is attended with reaſoning 
and d:ſcourſing, that is, snferring one thing from 
another, arguing Conſequents from Principles, and 
Effeits from Canſes, which is a great smperfeFion 
of Knowledge, and a plain indication that it is 
narrow and confined in it ſelf, and not to be im- 
proved without laboxr and ffady. For that we 
are fain to infer one thing out of another is an 
evident token that we know but 4» part, becauſe 
in this way our knowledge muſt be ſ#cceſſive, and 
we muſt know one thing before we can know ano- 
ther 3 we muſt know the Principles before we can 
know the Conſequents, and the Canſes before the 
Effedts ; elſe how can we dedace the one from the 
other? And this dedxcing or inferring requires a 
great deal of fucy and labour. Wherefore in at- 
tributing Knowledge to God, we muſt abſtract from 


'it this imperfection of reaſoning and diſcourſe; 


for his Knowledge being infinite or anconfined by 
the utmoſt extention and duration of things, doth 
at one Intrition or ſimple view behold 2ll things 
paſt, and preſent, and ro come, yea, whenſoever, 
whereſoever, or howſoever poſſible and behold- 
ing as he doth all Conſequents in their Principlesy 
all Efeds in their Capes, he doth not know one 
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thing after anorher, but comprehends. them aff 
together in his infinite mind, without any ſucceſ- 
ſion or improvement. So that from all Eternity 
paſt he knew as much as he doth ow, and as much 
as he will do to all Eternity to come ;, for his Know- 
ledge was always nfinite, and what is infinite ad- 
mits not either of more or lef. And then for 
that other perfection of reaſon which conſiſts in 
Rettitude of Will, in the Creature it 1s acquired, 
evenas that Knowledge and Wiſdom is by which 
it is meaſured and regulated. For Rectitude of 
Will conliſting in chnſmg and refuſing as right Rea- 
ſon direft5,muſt needs be acquired in the Creature, 
becauſe that Right Reaſon is ſo, by which it chuſes 
and refuſes ;, ſo that there is the ſame defect and 
imperfection in the Rectitude of our Wills as 
there is in oxr Reaſon and -Knowledge, that is, 
that it is not altogether, but acquired by degrees, 
and ſo it may be is infinitely ſucceſſtwve and smprove- 
able. Wherefore in attributing/ to God Recti-. 
tude of Will, which, as I ſhewed before, conſiſts 
in Goodneſs, and Juſtice, and Truth, we axe 
wholly to abſtract from it this imperfection of 
being acquired. For it is eſſential to his Will to 
Follow the Dictates of his Underſtanding and Rea- 
ſon, and eſſential to his Underſtanding to dittate 
to his Will all the parts and degrees of Goodneſs, 
Juſtice, and Truth; ſo that the rectitude of his 
Will is 5nfinite both as to the extent and degrees of 
ic, there being no good, no degree of good that an 
infinite reaſon can propoſe,. but what his Will doth 
moſt readily imbrace, and perfectly comply with ; 
ſo that the Rectitude of his Will is ſuch as could 
not be acquired part after part, degree after de- 
gree, 
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gree, becauſe it is eſſentially infinite ;, and from e- 
verlaſting he was as good, and as juſt, and as faith- 
ful as now, and co everlaſting he.cannot be better, 
or juſter, or faithfuller than he , becauſe whar is 
efſentially infinite admits no #provement Either of 
parts or degrees, And thus you ſee how in all theſe 
reſpects it is abſolutely neceſſary to the framing a 
right Apprehenſion of God, that in aſcribing to 
him 'the perfections of the Creature, we abſtract 


.all thoſe defetts and imperfettions with which they 


are intermixrt. 

IV. It is neceſſary that in arguing from the per- 
fections of the Creature to the perftections of God, 
we diſtinguiſh between the ſtate and relations of 
God and. Creature. For there are many things 
which are perfections-in the Creature confidering 
their ſtate which would be imperfections in God 
conſidering his; and fo on the contrary. As for 
inſtance, to be dependent and hamble, reſigned and 
ſubmiſſive ; to be grateful and devout are perfecti= 
ons in the Creature, becauſe there is.aBeing infi- 
nitely above them in all degrees of all ſorts of per- 
fection, in Knowledge and Wiſdom, in Power and 
Goodneſs, in Juſtice and Truth; a Being to whom 
they owe themſelves, and all the good things they 
poſſeſs, and upon whom they depend for all that 
they are, or enjoy, or hope for ; and therefore. it 
infinitely becomes them to abaſe themſelves be- 
fore him, to er»ſ# to, and depend on him and re- 
ſign themſelves to him ; to ſ#pplicate him for all 
they want, and thank him for all they enjoy ; buc 
for God to be humble, who is infinicely perfecc 
aboye all, for God to depend, who is the «pholder 
of all, for him to ſubmit who is Lord over all, or 
Aa 3 9 
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to be devout and grateful, who is the ſupreme 
Fountain and Proprietor of all, would be to- ſneak. 
and condeſcend far beneath the infinite dignity of 
his Nature. As on the contrary, to love himſelf 
above all, to ſet up ks Will above all other Wills, 
and to expett and require that they ſhould do ho- 
mage to It; to exalt Adoration'and Worſhip from 
all, and to appropriate it to himſelf from all other 
Beings, are excellencies and perfections in God, 
becauſe he is infinitely azx#able above all other Be- 
ings, and therefore ought in reaſon to love him- 
ſelf above all, infinitely exalted above all other 
Beings, and therefore ought in reaſon to expect 
that all other Beings ſhould be ſubjef to him ; in 
a word, becauſe he, and he alone is God, and hath 
all divine perfections appropriate to himſelf, and 
therefore ought in reaſon to expect that all c4- 
pable Beings ſhould acknowledge bis Divinity by 
«table actions, and reſtraingheir acknowledgment 
of it wholly. to himſelf; but for a Creatwre, that 
is infinitely ef lovely than God, and infinitely 
inferiour to him, to love it ſelf, and ſer wp its own 
Will above him, and invade his Throne and Di- 
vinity,' and arrogate to it ſelf his Honour and 
Worſhip, is not only anreaſonable, but impiors, 
In this caſe therefore we muſt carefully diſtinguiſh 
between the ſtates of God and Creature, and not 
attribute to him thoſe perfections of the Creature 
which are proper to #t, under the notion of Crea- 
ture, becauſe in ſo dojng we ſhall infinitely degrade 
him ; but whatſoever is in #t ſelf a perfection; pre- 
ciſely conſidered from all reſpects tothe fate and 
relations of a Creature, that we ought to aſcribe to 
God in its utmoſt extent and deovee. F 
Fe. An 
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And yet even here it will in many caſes be ne- 
ceſſary for us- to keep this diſtinction of God and 
Creature in our minds : for though whatſoever is 
abſolutely and in it ſelf a perfeRion in the Crea- 
ture, is alſo a perfeCtion in God ; yet conſidering 


the ſtate of God, that may be an exerciſe of ab- 


ſolute perfeion in him, which would be imper- 
feCtion in a Creature. As for inſtance, Wi/dom,and 
Gooanefi, and Juſtice are abſolute perfeCtions in a 
Creature, and therefore ought to be attributed 
to God; but it doth not thence follow that char 
is noexerciſe of theſe perfeftions in God which is 
not ſoin Creatures. It is an att of Wiſdom in a 
Creature to purſue his ends by the moſt probable 
means, but ict doth not therefore follow that it is 
an aCt of folly in God to effeCt his ends by contrary 
means, becauſe he being not only al wiſe, bur 
all powerful, which no Creature is, can make the 
molt contrary means as ſubſervient to his ends as 
the moſt probable; and therefore ſometimes to 
diſplay the greatneſs of his Power, and to excite 
our attention and reverence he chuſes to operate by 
contrary means, and when he doth ſo he chuſeth 
moſt wiſely. Again, it is an aCt of Goodneff in us 
to ſuccour the unfortunate, -and reſcxe oppreſſed 
innocence from «ndeſeryed calamities; and not 
to do ſo, when we can with eaſe, and wichour any 
prejudice to our ſelves, is a high degree of malice 
and il nature, But it doth not therefore follow 
that itis an a of malice in God to permit inno» 
cence to ſuffer, when with eaſe, and without the 
Jeaſt damage to himſelf he can relieve it, becauſe 
being infinitely wi/e and powerful, which no Crea- 
tfire is, he c2n infallibly bring good out of evil, 
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«nd advance us to happineſs by ſuffering ; and 
the:efore ſometimes he permits the innocent to 
{uifer evil, thereby to procure them ſome great 
and laſ{ing good ; and when he doth ſo it is an act 
of great Goodneſs in him. Once more, it is Fuſtice 
in the Crcature not to kill or hurt the Innocent, not 
to deprive them of any good they are rightfully poſ- 
ſe\s*d of, and to act contrary is great injubic e, 
b.cuwſe we have no right to another man's Life, 
or Limbs, or Goods, unleſs he forfeits them to us 
by ſone #njzſt attempt to deprive us of ours; but 
i: doih not therefore follow, that it would be #n- 
juſt in God todo ſo, who being the ſupreme Pro- 
prictor of our Lives, and Limbs, and Goods, which 
no Creature is of any other Creatures, can juſtly 
reſume them when he pleaſes, be we neyer ſo snno- 
cent, becauſe they are h# own; whatever he gave 
ns he can take away from us, without any #njury, 
þ:cauſe he rather /ext it than gave it us, reſerving 
the abſolute propriety in himſelf; and hs right be- 
ng ſupreme, abſolute, and independent, and' ours 
bur ſ#bordinate and conditional, whatſoever we can 
juſtly do he can juſtly do, and abundantly more ; 
ſo that though we may argue this or that is jſt in 
the Creature, therefore it. is jſt in God, yet we 
Cannot argue & contra, this or that is juſt in God, 
therefore it 15 juſt in the Creature, becauſe hs right 
in al! things is :7finitely Paramount to oxr right in 
any thing ; and therefore though he cannot -with- 
out our own fault and forfeiture reduce us to a 
worſe {tatc than that of nor being wherein he found 
vs. þecauſetodo fo would be equivalent to the 
taking away from us more than he gave us, and 
conſcquently more than he hath a right tO, yet 
| : ous 
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| God's right being infinitely more abſolzre and ex- 


zenſiyethan ours, he can juſtly take away from 
w infinitely more than we can juſtly take away 
from oxe another, And therefore to corredt the 


* Iniquities of wicked Nations and Parents, God 


ſometimes lays his hand upon good Kings, and 
innocent Children, and either deprives them of 
their comforts, and purſues them with conſtant 
infelicities, or puts an antimely period to their 
lives; and when he doth ſo, he hath an abſolute 
right to doit, which no other Being can pretend to. 
Wherefore in attributing to God the perfeCtions 
of the Creature we are carefully to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the ſtate of God and Creatures, and neither 


toaſcribe to him any of thoſe perfe&tions which 


belong to a Creature, as a Creature, nor to bound 
the exerciſe of thoſe abſolute perfections we 
aſcribe to him by the Rules and Limitations of the 
Creature, 

V. Although in arguing from the perfections of 


the Creature tothe perfections of God we are not? 


to ſubject him to the Rules of a Creature, yet we 
ought always to ſuppoſe his Will and Power to 
be intirely ſubject to the Moral pertections of his 
own nature, For God who is infinitely exalted 
above all other Beings can be ſubject to no other 
Law but that of his own Eſſential W:ſdom, and 
Fuſtice, and Goodnefſi,, and (ince every thing hath 
a right to exerciſe its own faculties ſo far forth as 
it is z«ſt and lawful, God who is ſubject to no 0- 
ther:Law but only that of his own perfections 
hath an eſſential right to will and do whatever 
that Law allows and approves of, Now the per- 
fettions of God which give Law to his Wilt and 
"9 * Fower, 
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Power, are thoſe which, for diſtinction ſake, we 

call Moral, becauſe their Office is the ſame in him 
with -that of moral Vertues in the Creature, viz. to 
coxdutt and regulate his Will and Powers of 
action; and theſe Moral perfections are his W:/- 
dom, and Gooanef, Juſtice, and Trath, which be- 

ing all eſſential to him are as much a Law to hs 
Will and Power, as oral Laws are to ours; And 
to ſuppoſe his Wil and Power not to be perfect- 
ly ſubjet} to them, is to ſuppoſe him- a very de- 
feitive and imperfett Being, a lawlef Will and 
Power being the greateſt defe& in Nature. Where- 

fore to ſecure our minds againſt all injuriows ap- 
prehenſions of God, thi is a moſt neceſſary Rule, 

that we conceive him to be ſuch a Being as can 
neither Will nor A# any thing but what his own 
Eſſential Wiſdom, and Goodnef, and Fuſtice do 

approve; that in all his Decrees, Purpoſes, Choices, 

and Attions conſults his Moral perfections, and 

' perfectly regulates himſelf by them, and doth nei- 
ther chuſe nor refuſe, eleft nor reprobate, ſave nor 

damn without their full conſent and approbation. 

For to affirm that he is not obliged to regulate 

himſelf by Wiſdom, and Juſtice, and Goodnef,, or 

that he can do otherwiſe, is toattribute to him a 

Power to Will and Act fool:ſhly, maliciouſly, and 

unjuſtly, which indeed is not ſo properly Power as 

Impotence; and to ſuppoſe that he can thus Will 

and Act, is to deny that he is :nfinitely Wile, and 

Juſt, and Good, which utterly excludes all poſſi- 

bility of being otherwiſe jn any reſpet# or degree. 

For to be #nfinitely Wiſe and Juſt is to be infinitely 

removed from folly and injuſtice, which nothing 

can be that hath the leaſt degree of poſſibility to act 

unwiſely 
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«nwiſely or unjuſtly. Wherefore in conceiving of 
God it is always to be ſuppoſed that his Will and 
Power are ſo immutably ſubject to the Moral per- 
fections of his Nature, as that it is #mpoſſible for 
him to Will or Act againſt them. For all that li- 
berty of Will that is determinable to. good or evil, 
juſt or unjuſt, is a flaw and imperfetion in the 
reaſonable nature, becauſe it ſpeaks the Will to 
be defetiive in that which is the #tmoſt poſſibility 
of Goodnefi and Fuſtice, 5, e. in being smmutably 
determined thereunto ; and therefore to attribute 


. ſ«ch a liberty to God, is to ſcandalize his Nature, 


and reproach it with imperfection. For all that 
Power which'is not conducted by Juſtice and Good- 
nef is only power to do miſchief, to Tyrannize 
over other Beings, and to ſport and play with theic 
miſeries; which is ſo far from being a perfetFior 
of Power that it proceeds from the moſt wretched” 
weakneſs and impotence. So that by attributing 
ſuch a power to God, we foully «ſperſe and bla« 
fpheme him, and inſtead of a God imagine a worſe 
Devil, -and more qualified todo miſchief than any 
that are now.in Hell, who though they are power- 
ful exough to do miſchief, are none of them Omni- 
porently miſchievous ; it is to imagine a God with- 
out a Deity, that is, without that Efſentzal Recti- 
tude of Will wherein all his Aforal perfections do 
conſiſt, which are the Crown and Glory of his 
Nature. For to be good and juf are the brighteſt 
Rays of the Deity, the Rays that i/{uſftrate and 

lorifie all his other perfections,and without which, 

afinite Knowledg and infinite Power would be 
nothing but infinite Craft and Aſ;ſchief; ſo that 
to imagine that he hath any Wi# or Power that 
Is 
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is not Eſſentially ſubject to his Moral perfections, 
is to deface the very beauty of his Nature, and 
repreſent him the moſt horrid thing in the World. 
Wherefore in conceiving of God we ought to 
fix this as the main and fundamental Rule of our 
thoughts, that he hath no Will to Chuſe, or Power 
ro Att but what are in perfe& ſubjection to infinite 
Wiſdom, and Juſtice, and Goodnep ;, and this will 
ſecure our minds from all thoſe r:zgid and ſour 
apprehenſions of him which by refle&ing on his 
Moral perfections do him the greateſt. d;ſhonour, 
and repreient him the moſt d:ſ-advantageonſly tg 

mankind, | 
VI, And laſtly, It is alſo necefſary that in con- 
ceiving of the perfections of God we always ſup- 
poſe them exactly harmonious and conſiſtent with 
each other. For all perfections of Being, ſo far 
forth as they are-perfections,. are: conſeſtent with 
each other, and like ſtrait lines: drawn from the 
fame; Center run on together without croſſing or 
tnterfering. For there is nothing contrary to per- 
fection but :mperfeition, and there is no dsſagree- 
anent but what ariſes from contrarsety. When 
therefore we conceive of the perfections of God, 
we mult ſo conceive of them, as. that there may 
be no manner of inconſiſtency or dsſagreement be- 
tween them, otherwiſe we muſt admit into our 
conceptions of them ſomething or 'other that 1s 
defeftive or imperfett. As for inſtance, in God 
there is infinite Wiſdom, and infinite Juſtice, in» 
finite Goodneſs, and infinite Mercy, wherefore if 
we would conceive aright of. theſe his glorious 
perfections we muſt take care not-to admit any 
Notion of any exc of them that-renders it repig* 
nant 
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nant to any other, bur ſo to conceive of them alto- 
gether as that they may mutually accord and agree 
with each other: For while we apprehend his 
Goodneſs to be ſuch as that it will not accord with 
his Wiſdom, we mult yeither ſuppoſe this Wiſ- 
dom to be Craft, or his Goodnefs to be Fofy; and 
whilſt we apprehend his Mercy to be ſuch as that 
it will not agree with his Juſtice, we mult either 
fuppoſe his Juſtice to be Crxelry, or his Mercy to 
be blind Pity and Fondneſs;, and it is certain that 
that goodneſs cannot. be a perfection which ex- 
ceeds the meaſures of Wiſdom, nor that Mercy 
neither which tranſereſſes the bounds of Jultice, 
and ſoon the contrary. For if either God*s good- 
neſs excludes his wiſdom, or his wiſdom his good- 
neſs; if either his Mcrcy ſwallow up his Juſtice, 
or his Juſtice his Mercy, there is an apparent re- 
pugnance and contrariety between them,and where 
there is a contrariety there mult be imperfettion in 
one, or t'other, or both 
Wherefore if we would apprehend them alto 
gether, as they truly are in God, . that is, under 
the notion of perfettions, we mult ſo conceive of 
them as that in all reſpects they may be perfectly 
conſiſtent and harmonious; as that his Wiſdom 
may not claſh with his Goodneſs, nor his Good- 
neſs with his Wiſedom; as that his Mercy may 
not j»ſtle with his Juſtice, norchis Juſtice with his 
Mercy; that is, we muſt conceive him to be as 
wiſe as he can be with infinite goodneſs, as good 
as he can be with infinite wiſdom, as j»/# as he 
can be with infinite mercy, and as nerciful as he 
can be with infinite juſtice, which is to be w/e, 
and good, and juſt, and merciful, ſo far as it is a 
per= 
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perfettion to be ſo. For to be wiſe beyond whar 
is good, is Craft, to be good beyond what is wiſe, 
is Dotage, to be juſt beyond what is merciful, is 
Rigour, to be merciful beyond what is jaſt, is Eaſi- 
ef, that 'is, they are all :mperfeition, fo far as 
they are beyond what is perfett, Wherefore we 
ought to be very careful not to reprefent theſe 
his Moral perfeCtions as rurning a-tile at one ano- 
ther, but to conceive of them all together as one 
sntire perfettion, which though like the Center 
of a Cifcle it hath many Lines drawn from ir 
round about, and ſo is looked upon ſometimes as 
the term of hw Line, and ſometimes of that, 
yet is but one common and undivided term to them 
all; or, to ſpeak more plainly, though it exerts 
it ſelf in different ways and actions, and operates 
diverſly according to the diverſities of its Objetts, 
and accordingly admits of divers Names, ſuch as 
Wiſdom, Goodneſs, Fuſtice, and Mercy, yet is 
in it ſelf but one ſimple and indiviſible principle 
of action , all whoſe operations how d:verſe ſo- 
ever are ſuch as perfeCtly accord with each other, 
whoſe ats of Wiſdom are all infinitely good, 
whoſe atts of goodneſs are all infinitely wiſe, 
whoſe acts of juſtice are infinitely merciful, and 
whoſe aCtts of mercy are infinitely j«ft;, ſo that 
in ch, as well as in their extenſion and degrees 
they are all moſt perfe&, viz. that they always 
operate with mutual conſext, and in perfeCt.har- 
mony. And while we. ths conceive of the divine 
perfeRtions, our minds will be mightily fecured 
againſt all thoſe falſe apprehenſions of God which 
lead to ſaperſtition and preſumption; for we ſhall 
ſo apprehend his wifedom and juſtice as not p. be 
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ſoperſtitiouſly afraid, and ſo apprehend his good- 


neff and mercy as not to be preſumptuouſly ſecure ; 
and as on the one hand his Juſtice will protect his 
Mercy from being abuſed by our wanton ſecurity, 
ſo on the other hand his goodneſs will protect his 
wiſedom from being miſrepreſented by our anxious 
ſuſpition. For while we conſider his mercy thus 
tempered with his juſtice, and his wiſdom with 
his goodneſs, we can neither expect smpunity from 
the one if we continue wicked, nor yet ſuſpect any 
ill deſign againſt us in the other if we return from 
our evil ways, and perſeyere in well doing. 
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Of the Cauſes of our miſ-apprehenſions of 
God, 


Now proceed to the /aft thing I propoſed, 
which was to aſſign and remove the cauſes of 
mens miſapprebenſions of God ; many of whiclt 
are ſo ſecret and obſcure, ſo peculiar to the frame 
and remper of mens brains, ſo interwoven with 
the infinite varzerzes of humane Conſtirutions, that 
it is very difficult, if not smpoſſible, to trace them, 
ſo as to make an exa& enumeration of them all z 
and therefore I ſhall only aſſign the moſt common 
and viſible cauſes by which the generality of men 
are mſ-led in their Apprehenſions of the divine 
Nature, which are reducible to theſe fix Heads : 


Firſt, 
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Firſt, Jonorance of what is the true perfeRtion 
of our own Nature. | 
Sccondly , Framing our Notions of God ac- 
cording to the model of our own humour and 
temper. | 
_ Thirdly, Obſt inate partzality to our own ſinful 
laſts and affections. 
Fourthly, Meaſuring God's Nature by particu- 
lar Providences. | 
Fifthly, "Taking up our Notions of God from 
obſcure and particular pallages, and not from the 
plain and general current of Scripture. 
Sixthly, Indevotion, 


T. One great cauſe of opr miſapprehenſions of 
God is /gnorance of whit 1s the rrue perfeCtion of 


onr own Natures, For, as I ſhewed before, in 
conceiving. of the perfeCtions of God we muſt take 
our 7:/e from thoſe perfetions we behold in his - 
Creatures, and particularly in our own Natures, 
whereinthere is a compoſition of all created per- 
fedions z ſo that while we are ignorant of what 
is the true perfection of our own Natures, our 
thoughts can have no r#le or aim whereby to judg 
of God's.” That he hath all thoſe perfettions in 
himſelf which he hath derived to #, is the Funda- 
mental Maxim upon which we are to ere our No- 
tions of him ; and therefore unleſs we know what 
thoſe perfeCtions are which he hath derived. to us, 
and wherein they conſiſt; our mind hath no foot- 
3ng or foundation whereon to raiſe any certain [- 
dea of him. For ſince we have no other way to 
conceive of þ# perfeCtions but by our ewn, how 
Is it poſlible that while we arc #gnorant of our 

own, 
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own, we ſhould ever conceive ar:ght of his? This 
zherefore is one great reaſon why men do ſo groſly 
miſconceive of God, becauſe they have no true 
Notion of their owz perfection, by which they are 
to form their conceptions of h. 

For whereas the zr«e perfettion of humane na- 
ture conſiſts in Aforal goodnef, or an univerſal 
compliance of its Will, Afettions, and AFions, 
with thoſe everlaſting Laws of righteonſnef which 
right reaſon preſcribes, how many are there that 
look upon this as a very mean and carnal accom- 
pliſhment, and place all their perfeCtion in things 
of a quite different nature, viz. in the Ebbs and 
Flows of their ſenſitive paſſion, and the extraor- 
dinary Fermentations of - their bloud and Fpirits, 
that 1s to ſay, in unaccountable dejefFions and 
exaltations of mind, in vehement smpreſſions of 
fancy and Mechanical movements of affcition, in 
Raptures and Ecftacies and Hypochondriacal in- 
comes and manifeſtations, that have nothing of 
ſubſtantial Vertue or Piety in them, nor com- 
monly any other effect bur to cauſe men to re- 
nonnce that Righteouſneſs which they, never had, 
and rely upon that which they have-no Tzzle to, 
and to ſoeth and tickle their fancies, and blow them 
up into gloriows opinions of themſctves, and Tri- 
«mphant aſſurances of their being the Darlings 
and Favoxrites of God, whilſt poor Moral men, 
that make conſcience of regulating their affetions 
and attons by the eternal Laws of Rightecouſneſ 
are Iook?d upon by them with a ſcornful compal-* 
ſion, and 'placed in the lowermoft form of ſinners, 
4 the greateſt diſtance from the Kingdom of God. 
Now when men take a falſe meaſures of their 
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own perfection, how is it poſlible they ſhould 
conceive arizht of the perfeCtions of God, which 
they have no other way to conceive of but only 
by arguing from their own ? Wherefore in order 
to the forming our Idea's of God's perfeCtions, 
It 1s neceſſary we ſhould firſt fix the trxe Notion 
of our own; which is no hard matter for us to do. 
For our Nature being reaſonable, -to be ſure its 
perfection muſt conſift in willing, affefting and 
acting reaſonably, or which is the ſame thing, in 
Governing it ſelf in all its retations and circam- 
ftances by thoſe immutable Laws of goodneſs which 
right reaſon preſcribes, and which are exemplified 
to us in the holy Scripturez and when we have 
fixt ig our minds rþ# Notion of our own perfe- 
Ction, it will naturally conduCt our thoughts to 
God's, and let us ſee that his perfeCtion conſiſts 
not in a lawleſs and boundlef Will, that decrees 
without foreſteght, reſolves without reaſor, and 
Wills becauſe it will, and then execntes its own 
blind and nnaccountable pupoſes, by dint of irre- 
ſiſt ible power without any regard to right or wrong. 
For if we rightly underſtand our own perfection, 
we cannot bur difcern that ſuch a Will as rh is 
one of the moſt monſtrows deformities in nature, 
becauſe it is the moſt Diametrically oppoſite to 
the true Idea of onr own PerfeCtion, which while 
we attentively fix our eyes on, we cannot bur 
infer from it that the true perfection of God con- 
| ſiſts in the «nvariable determination of his Wi 

by the all-comprehending reaſon of his Mind, or 
in chuſing and refaſing , decreeing and executing 
upon ſuch reaſons as beſt becomes a God to wil 
and at on, #.e. upon ſuch 2s are infinitely wiſe 
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and good, and juſt, and merciful. Forit to Will 
gnd Act upon ſuch reaſons as theſe be the per- 
fection of o#r naturez we cannot but conclude 
that ic is the perfection of Gods too z, but if we 
are sgnorant of our own perfection, we mult ne- 
ceſſarily think of God at Rovers, without any cer- 
tain 457: Or rule to ſquareand dirett our apprehben- 

fions. | q x ba 
II. Another cauſe of our miſ-apprehienſion 
of God, is our framing oor Notions of him ac- 
cording to the Model of our. own particular h«- 
mour and temper. For ſelf-love being the moſt 
vehement affeftion of Humane Nature, and that 
upon which all its other affeftions are founded, 
there isno one Vice to which we are more uni- 
verſally obnoxious than that of exceſſive fondnef 
and parfiality to our ſelves, which makes vs too 
often dote upon the deformities, and even idol:ze 
the Yices of our cwn temper, So that whether 
our. nature be fer, ſour, and imperioms, or fond; 
eaſie and indulgent, we are apt to admire it as 4 
great perfeRion merely becauſe it is Ours, with- 
out meaſuring it by thoſe eternal Reaſons which 
are the Rules of Good and Evil, Perfeftjon and 
Imperfettion; and then whatever we look upon 
as a perfeQtion in our ſelves, we naturally at- 
tribute to God, who is the cauſe and forntain 
of all perfection: And hetice it comes ro paſs 
that mens minds have been always tiiured 
with ſuch falſe and repugriant opinions of God, 
becauſe they frame their judgments of him nor ſo 
much by their 7eaſon as by their remper and (hu 
wour ; and fo their different humours being not 
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only unreaſonable in themſelves, but. repugnant 
and contrary to one anotheft, produce 'in them not 
only falſe and unreaſonable, but contrary and re- 
pugnant opinions of God. Thus for inſtance, the 
Epicureans who were a, ſoft and voluptuons Set, 
intirely addicted to eaſe” and pleaſure; fancied 
God to be ſuch a one as themſelves,” a Being that 
was wholly ſequeſtred from aCtion, and confined 
toan Extramundane Paradiſe, where he lived in 
perfect eaſe, and was entertained with infinite 
Luxuries, withont ever concerning his thoughts 
with any thing abroad; for thi they thought was 
the top of all perfetion, and'therefore thu they 
would have choſen-rto live had they been God; 
themſelves. TFhitis' the Storcks, who were a ſort 
of very moroſe and inflexible people, copied their 
Notions of God from their own' complexſon, ſup- 
poſing him to-be an'i»flexrble Being that was ute 
terly incapable of being moved and affeed by the 
reaſons of things, but was wholly governed by a 
fern and inexorable Fate. And accordingly the 
Scythians and Thracians, the Gaules and Cartha- 
ginians, who were a people of a bloxdy and Bar- 
barows nature, Piftured their Gods from their 
own temper, imagining them to be of a bloud- 
rhirſty nature, that delighted to feed their hungry 
Noſtrils with the Nidorous reecks and ffeams of 
humane gore. Whereas, on the contrary, the 
' Platoniſts, who were generally of a very ſoft and 
amorors nature, took their meaſure of God there- 
by, and ſo framed an Idea of him that was as /oft 
and ajmorons as their own complexion, compoſed 


altogether of loves, and ſmiles, and indearment?, 
- hos without 
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without the leaſt' intermixrure of vengeance and 
ſeverity, how juſt ſoever in ic ſelf, or neceſſary to. 
the well-government of :the World, Thus as the 
Ethiopians pictured their Gods: black, becauſe they 
were black themſelves, ſo generally men have 
been always prone to repreſent God in the colour 
of their own complexions ; which is the cauſe that 
they many times repreſent. him ſo utterly wnlike 
10-himſelf, becauſe out of an unreaſonable par- 
riality to themſelves they firſt miſtake the defor- 
mities of their own natures-(for perfettions, and 
then Deifie them into Divine Attributes, Thou 
thoughteſt, ſaith God, that I was altogether ſuch 
a one as thy ſelf, Pſal. 50.21. that is, thou didſt 
frame :thy conceptions of me according to the 
Pattern of thy own 4U-nature, and ſo thoughteſt 
baſely and «nworthily of me.'; And hence I doubt 
not ſpring moſt of thoſe miſ-apprehenſions of God 
which have been received among Chriſtians. For 
how is it poſſible for, any man that is not of a fierce 
and crael nature himſelf, to believe it conſiſtent 


with the nature of God to ſnatch poor Infants from 


their Mothers Womb, that never aitzally offen- 


ded him, and hurl them into the flames of Hell ? 


And conlidering the tern and qo temper of 
the famous Author of the 47orrible Decree, though 
otherwiſe a rare and admirable perſon, there is 
too much reaſon to ſuſpect that he tranſcribed his 
own nature-into his Dofrine, and modelled his 
Divinity by his Temper. And fo on the contrary, 
who but a man of exceſſive fondnef and partiali- 
ty, that. loves beyand all reaſon, and invincibly 
deats upon+the deformities of his own darlings, 
could eyer imagine it conſiſtent with the wiſdom 
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2nd holinefi of God to chuſe his favourites without 
reaſon, and when he hath choſen them, not only 
tO overlook. all their faults, but to hide them from 
his own eyes with'the Mantle of anothers Righte- 
ouſneſs, that ſo how #4 ſoever they behave them- 
{c}ves, he may neyer ſee cauſe to be diſpleaſed 
with them? From theſe and other inſtances it is 
evident that one great cauſe of our miſ-apprehen- 
ſions of God, is our meafuring bs nature' by our 
own, For firſt, our partality to our ſelves makes 
us magnifie our own faults into perfettions, and 
th:n whatſoever we Teckon a perfection in our 
{«lves we naturally attribute to God, .and ſo many 
1imes it comes to paſs that our Notions of God 
are nothing, but the mages of our ſelves; which 
Narciſſiu-like we fall in love with for no other 
reaſon' bur becauſe they reflet our own ſweet like- 
neſt. As therefore we would not wrong God in 
our own thoughts, we muſt take care not to attri- 
bure to him any thing of our own, but what is a 
perfettion in the judgment of the moſt smpartial 
reaſon; and becauſe our ſelf-love is apt to bribe 
our own reaſon into a favourable opinion of what- 
ever is onr own, we ought to admit nothing of 
our own into our Notion of God but what is 
voted a perfettion by the common reaſon of Man- 
kind, * 01 | 
I. Another cauſe of our miſ-apprehenſions-of 
God is our obſtinate partiality to our own fin- 
ful /xſts and affettions. For while men are vehe- 
mently addiAled to any ſinful courſes, the true 
Norion of God muſt needs fir very uzeaſely on their 
minds, hecauſe it will be always quarrelling with 
them; ſuggeſting arguments againſt them, and 
TO Huh alarming 
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alarming them with dreadful thoughts and dire 
abodings of a vengeance to come. For there is no 
true conception of God's nature but what is preg- 
nant with ſome powerful argument againſt diſc be= 
dience to his Will; ſo that while we obſtinately 
perſiſt in diſobedience to him, our reaſon cannoc 
truly conceive of him without waging War againſt 
our Zuſts, and while a man is thus at variance 
with himſelf, and oe end of his Soul is at War 
with the other, ſo that he cannot gratifie his affect j- 
on without affronting his reaſon, nor comply with 
his reaſon without doing violence to his affecti= 
on, he can never be at eaſe 'within, till either he 
hath forced his affection to ſubmit to his reaſon, 
or his reaſon to ſubmit to his affection ; but while 
a mans reaſon hath the true Notion of God and 
his perfections before it, *rwill be impoſlible for 


him to recorcileit to: bis ſinful affections, againſt 


which, whenever he ceolly reflects, it muſt neceſſari- 
ly dictate bitter Inyectives and denounce horrible 
Sentences. So that if he be ob/#inately reſolved to 
ſide with his ſinful affections,he muſt either be con- 
tent patiently to endure the clamonr and fury of 
his own reaſon, which is one of the moſt uneaſie 
Penances inthe World, or endeavour to corru;t 
and ſophiſticate his Notions of God with ſuch opi- 
Nions as countenance his Luſts. And this, conii- 
dering the mighty influence which mens affed ions 
have on their reaſon, is no hard matter to do ; 
for the leaſt ſhew of probability, backe with a ſtrong 
affection for an opinion, -is of greater force with 
corrupt minds than the cleareſt demonſtration 
againſt it. So thatif the Opinion be but ſervice- 
able tothe intereſt of a man's /»ſt, that will en- 
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gage his affection on its fide, and then the opinion 
having once retained thoſe powerful Orators in 
its cauſe, it is ſecure of a very favorrable trial 
at the Tribunal of reaſon, where in all probabi- 
lity only one {ide of the Queſtion will be weighed; 
and Judgment will be given upon hearing the Ar- 
guments for it, without admitting any evidence 
againſt it, | 

Thus when men are hunted and purſued through 
their wicked courſes by the 7r#e Notions of God, 
It is expedient for them if they reſolve to go on 
to take ſanCtuary in Falſe ones, where their Coxn- 
ference and Will, their reaſon and affettions may 
dwell quietly together, and they may be as wicked 
23S they pleaſe without any diſturbance, And abun- 
dance of ſich falſe Notions there are prepared to 
their hands, which mens wicked minds togks 1n- 
vented in the defence of their Jluſts. For thus 
ſome, to eaſe their Conſciences, have perſwaded 
themſelves, that God is ſo wholly taken up with 
his own happineſs as that he is not at le:ſure to con- 
cern himſelf about humane afFions, and under this 
perſwaſion they fin on with full ſecarity that he 
will never pxniſh them. Others on the contrary, 
ro reconcile their Juſts, perſwade themſelves that 
God is wonderfully concerned about ſmall things ; 
abounr erifling opinions and indifferent aCtions, and 
the Rites and Modes, and Appendages of his Wor- 
ſhip, and under this perſwaſion they hope to .4- 
tone him for all the immoralities of their lives by 
the forms and onutſides of- Religion, by ancom- 
manded ſeverities and affeted ſingularities, by 
contending for Opinions, and ſtickliang for Prrties, 
and being pragmartically zealows about the —_— 
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and frinpes of Religion. Others there are that to 

zet their anxious minds perſwade themſelves thar 
God, in Chriſt at leaſt, is all Mercy and Good- 
nef, without the leaſt alloy of Righteouſneſs, 
Severity, or vindictive Fuftice ; and being thus 
melo p they ſin on ſecurely, and under the 

ing of his Mercy affront his Authority, with- 
out any diſturbance. Others again, that to ſtifle 
the ſenſe of their own gale perſwade themſelves 
that God qath irrevocably determined the ever- 
Taſting Fate of .men without any reſpeCt to their 
doings, and that thoſe whom he wil ſave he will 
fave #rreſift+bly wichout any concurrence of theirs, 
Whereas thoſe whom he will zot ſave he hath 
titterly abardozed to a dire neceſſity of periſhins 
for tvet ;*from whence they conclude, that if chey 


. are of 'the tramber of thoſe that ſhall be ſaved, it 


js needleſs for them to endeavour after ir, and &; 


In' the Liſt of thoſe thar- ſhall periſh, it is i2 vat" * 


for them to endeavour to prevent it; and that 
thereforetheir wiſeſt courſe is to ſin on, and ex- 
pet the Evert. . All which are only the Arti- 
fices of wickedneſs to reconcile mens Conſciences 
to [their Lufts, and com-promiſe the quarrel be- 
tween God and their wicked lives, that fo they 
may fin'on for the future without check -or re- 
mor ſe. | _— 

Wherefore if we wonld form a right Notivnh- 
of God in our minds, and preſerve it pwre and 
unſophiſticated, we muſt above all things beware 
not'to let our Lufts intermingle with our Reaſon- 
ings about him, or to bribe us to afſent to any 
opinion concerning him. For this is an eternal 


Maxim, That there is nothing can be rrue of the 
mo 
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moſt holy God, that pgives the leaſt countenance or 
protettion to ſin; and therefore when ever it 
makes for the intereſt of our Luſts to believe any 
-opinion of him, for that reaſon we ought to reject 
it; for nothing can be true of God that is not 
perfectly confiltent with his infinite Holinef,” and 
nothing/can be conſiſtent with his infinite holi- 
neſs that is any way ſerviceable to the intereſt of 
fin; ſo that while we ſuffer our ſinful intereſts 
io dittate to us our optnions of God, we make 
falſehood our Oracle, and the very foundation of 

our Faith is a Lie. | 
IV. Another great cauſe of our miſ-apprehen- 
ſions of God is our meaſuring his Nature by par- 
ticular Providences. 'The tree « known by its fruit 
is the common Rule by which men judg of God 
as well as of one another, and ir, is moſt certain 
chat every free Agent & as it doth, that the ordi- 
nary courſe of its A#:ons is an infallible Index of 
the inward diſpoſitions and inclinations of its 
. mind; but as for the aCtions of God, they are 
nct to be judged of ſingly and apart from one an- 
other, becauſe they have all one general drift 
and tendency, and ſq are mutually dependent upon 
one another, and cloſely linked together even 
from the fir# to the ſecond, and ſoon to the laſt 
in one continued Chain and Series; ſo that of all 
thoſe innumerable ations whereof his general 
Providence conſiſts, there is no one looſe or inde- 
pendent Link, but every one is connected unto all 
the reſt, and all the reſt to every one throughout 
that mighty Chain. Wherefore unleſs we had an 
entire ProſpeCt of the whole Series of God's aCti- 
01S, and of the mutual refetts and relations oe 
they 
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they bear to one another, it is impoſſible for us, 
Without a divine Revelation, to make any certain 
judgment of Partic#lars. For though this or that 
particular ation or providence of God, conſi- 
dered ſeparately from all the reſt, may have a 
very perniciomand malevolent Aſpet, yetit is to 
be conſidered that no Action of God is what it 
would be if it were apart by it ſelf, but what it 
in conjuntton with all the reſt of his ations, and 
that that which by ir ſelf might prove very perni- 
ciow, may by being contempered with others of 
a different nature become exceeding beneficial to 
the World. For ſo in the Heavens there are 
ſundry Stars of a very malignant aſpect apart by 
themſelves, which yet in conjunttion wich other 
Stars of 'a different temper do many times derive a 
moſt benign influence upon us. And if men can 
give no certain judgment of any ſingle A# or 
Scene of God*s Providence without comprehending 
at once the whole Drama, how is it poſſible they 
ſhould take ere meaſures of his Nature by any 
particular event that befals them? For, for all 
they know thoſe very Events which ſingly conſi- 
dered are moſt noxi2m to the World, may be moſt 
beneficial as they are intermingled and contem- 
pered with other Providences; ſothat while they 
meaſyre God by ſingle Events they will many 
times deduce ſour and rigid opinions of him from 
thoſe very Providences which are the higheſt in- 
ſtances of his benignity and goodneſſf, Thus, for 
inſtance, ſhould Joſeph have framed his judgment 
of God's Nature by his being thrown intothe Pie, 
ſold into eAgype, and there caſt into Priſon for 
his integrity and snnocence, what could he have 
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thought of him but that he was a very exviows 
and malicious Beingy that took delight in affliting 
innocence, and fported himſelf wich the m/eries 
of his Creatures? And yet conſidering what fol- 
lowed upon theſe {ad Proyidences, and how theſe 
were all of them but-ſo'many ſteps to his advance» 
ment, *it is plain, that had he: shought ths, he 
had thought very #juriouſly ; thoſe very Provi= 
dences from which he muſt have inferred God?s 
malice to him, being in conjuntteon with what fol- 
lowed moſt illuſtrious inſtances ofi his Goodneſs to- 
wards him. ; 

And yet how' commonly do we ſee men paſs 
judgment on God's Nature from fuch: particular 
Providences ? They ſee a world'of deplorable ACr 
cidents, ſuch as Famines, Butcheries, Plagues, and 
Devaſtations, in which themſelves are many times 
involved, from whence they are ready to con- 
clude, that certainly God would. never #rflii# or 
ſuffer theſe things if he were not of a very fro- 
ward, cruel, and implacable nature ; whereas did 
they bur ſee theſe ſad accidents as they lie snter- 
woven with all the reſt of his Providences, they 
would doubtleſs ſee infinite .xeaſon to conclude 
the quite contrary. Sometimes again they behold 
Wickednefs profper in this World, ;and Vertue 
and Innocence depreſſed and tranipled on, from 
whence they are' realy to conclude, either that 
that-which we call Vice and Vertye are things 
indifferent to'God, or that he is #njuſt tn the: di- 
{tribution of Rewards and Puniſhments ; whereas 
had they an'mtire comprehentlion of the whole 
train and ſeries of his Providence.,'they would 
ſoon he convinced that even in theſe crof-diftri- 
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butions he doth molt equally and moſt efettually 
puniſh the Wicked, and reward the Good, by 
rendring the ones Proſperity his Bane, and the 0+ 
cthers Adverſity his Reftorative, Sometimes again 
they are denied thole bleſſings and deliverances 
which they have a long while ſought with moſt 
importunate cries and ſupplications, from whence 
they are ready to conclude that God is of a 
ſtern and inexorable nature, not to be moved 
or prevailed with by prayers and intreaties ; 
whereas could they bur ſee through the whole 
arift of his Providence, they would eaſily be ſa- 
tisfied that the goods they pray for are many times 
pregnant with evils, and the evils they deprecate 
with goods which are much greater than them- 
ſelves, and that that is the reaſon why God was 
deaf to their intreaties, becauſe he could not grane 
them what they ««ked without doing them, ſome 
great unkindnef, and that therefore theſe denials 
are ſo far from arguing him ſtern and inexorable, 
that, on the contrary, they are ſignal inſtances 
of his&ender mercy and compaſſion towards us. 
If therefore we would conceive aright of God, 
we muſt not take our meaſures of his Nature by 
particular Providences, which many times smport 
quite contrary to what they ſeem and appear, but 
having formed our Notions of his Nature out of 
thoſe perfettions we behold in his Creatures, by 
them we are to meaſure all hjs particular Provi- 
dences, which though they are ſometimes very 
dark, and obſcure, and ſeemingly repugnant to our 
common Notions of him, yet becauſe we ſee not 
the ends and reaſons of them, we ought to con- 
clude them good, becauſe they proceed from a 
good God, V. Ano- 
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V. Another main cauſe of our miſapprehenli- 
ons of God, is the taking up our Notions of him 
from dark, and obſcure, and ſengle paſſages, and 
not from the plain and general current of Scri- 
pture. There is no doubt but that whatſoever 
God hath revealed of himfelf in Scripture, is tre, 
becauſe rrath and veracity, being a great perfe- 
tion in 5t ſelf, muſt needs be included in hi na- 
ture which is the Center of all perfection z bur 
yet ſince there are ſome things in Scripture hard 
to be underſtood in themſelves, 2nd other things 
difficult to «9, who are not throughly acquain- 
ted with the Cuſtoms and Controverſies they refer 
zo, or with the Phraſe and Language of the Age 
they were written #2, it is impoſſible for us many 
times to comprehend its meaning by the meer 
clink and ſound of its words, without expound- 
ing its obſcure paſſages by its plain ones, and its 
particular propoſitions by its general current, 
and to found any Dottrine or Opinion upon obſcure 
and particular Phraſes, that ſeemingly contradicts 
the plaix and general drift, and then to expound 
the plain into the ſeeming ſenſe of the obſcure, 
and the general current into the ſeeming ſenſe.of 
the pariicular Phraſe, is a moſt egregious preva- 
rication On the holy Scripture. And yet this #7» 
reaſonable practice hath occaſioned many falſe ap- - 
prehenſions of God in mens minds. For there is 
nothing more evident than that all along through 
the general current of Scripture God is repreſen- 
ted to us as a moſt benevolent Being, that knows 
no boknds of good-will, but ſtretches out his arms 
unto all his Creation, and receives his wholz 
Off-ſpring, excepting only thoſe Prodigals that 
; run 
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run away from him, with free and smpartial im- 
braces; as one that would have all men to be ſaved, 
and to come to the knowledge of the truth, and rea- 
&ily contributes to them all thoſe aids and afſi- 
' fFances that are neceſſary to the effecting of theſe 
bleſſed ends; that reprobates none from his kind- 
neſs and favory but only ſuch as deſpiſe and rejett 
it, and never abandons any to wretchednefs and 
miſery till they have firſt baffled and defeated all 
his arts of ſaving them. Such is the repreſenta- 
tion of God which the plain and general ſcope of 
Scripture gives us; ſo that had men kept them- 
ſelves to ths rule of expounding obſcure Texts by 
plain ones, and particular: Phraſes by the general 
ſcope, when they ſeemingly claſh one with ano- 
ther, they had done right to God, and ſecured 
* their own minds againſt ſundry very wrongful ap- 
prehenſions of him. For that God hath deſtined 
the greateſt part of Mankind to endleſs calamity, 
without any refpef to their doings; that he hath 
two Wills, viz. a ſecret and a revealed one; that 
his revealed Will is that he would have af men to 
be ſaved, and his ſecret one, that he would have 
the greateſ# part of them perz:;, that he hath 
impoſed a Law upon men which without his #r- 
reſsſtible grace they cannot obey, and notwith- 
ſtanding he hath decreed to with-hold this grace 
from the greateſt youe of them, is reſolved to 
perſecute all that do not obey it with everlaſting 
flames of vengeance; Theſe, I ſay, are all of them 
ſuch opinions as refle very diſhonoxrably upon 
God, and have no other foundation, but a few. 
particular Phraſes and obſcure paſlages in Scri- 
Pture, not only abwndaxce of plain Texts, but the , 
ceneral 
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general drift, and ſcope of it being of a quite con- 
irary ſenſe. So that had but this zecefſary Rule 
been obſerved, of interpreting. derk. paſſages by 
plain, and. particxlar ones by the general ſcope, 
ſuch 4ſbonoprable- opinions of God could never 
have found. ſhelter under Scripture Authority, For 
I would fain know whether thoſe Texts which de- 
clare God to be an #xiverſal lower of the Souls of 
men, be-not far 'more numeroy-'apd plain, than 
thoſe which ſeemingly reſtrain; his aftetion to a 
ſmall ſele& number, and reprobare' all the re# of 
Mankind ; and if it be fo, as -k think no modeſt 
man can deny, how can this Doctrine be deduced 
from Scripture without forcing the far greater 
number of Texts to ſubſcribe to the ſmaller, 
and the plainer to the obſcurer, which is contrary 
to the moſt neceſſary Rules of Interpretation, and 
which, if purſued, will open a wide door to the 
groſſe# and moſt fulſome errours. in Religion; 
Wherefore to ſecure our minds from falſe appre- 
henſions of God, it is neceſlary that in conſulting 
the Scripture concerning him, we ſhould follow the 
- plain and general Urift of it, and not entertain any 
opinion of 'him upon the credit of a few, or of 
obſcure Texts, which more or plainer ones ſeem- 
ingly contradict. For it is certain, that that 0- 
pinion is either Falſe, or of little moment, that 
hath but exe or rwo Texts to countenance it, and 
that very dubiows, which hath none but obſcure 
Texts to relie on; but whea there are more and 
much plainer againf# it than Far. it, it muſt be 
falſe, or there 1s no relying upon Scripture, the 
ſenſe whe cof, as to all particular opinions, muſt 
be fuppoſil to be that which the moſ# and pewy 
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Texts do countenance. So that he who imbraces 
any _ that hath more and plainer Texts 
zgainſt jt than for it, imbraces it for its ewrn ſake; 


and not for the Scriptures. 
VI. And laſtly, Another caufe of our miſap- 
prehenſions of God is the great di/-ſimilitude and 
contrariety of our natures to his, For when men 
have nothing of God in them, nothing of thoſe 
amiable graces which are the glory and luſtre of 
bi nature, it is impoſſible they ſhould have any 
experience of him, any inward tafte or #eliſh of 
his perfeftions; ſo that they can only know him 
by the hearing of the Ear, by Books, and dry diſ- 
conrſe and reaſoning, which compared with expe- 
rimental knowledge is very uncertain and defe- 
five. For between the notional and the experi- 
mental knowledge of God, there tis the fame dif- 
ference as between the knowledge of a Geogra- 
pher and a Traveller ;, the one hath only a faint 
and rude figure of foreign Countries in his head, 
copied from the Globe or Geographical deſcripti- 
ons; whereas the other hiving travelled through 
them, and beheld their Siruations, and Cities, and 
Rivers, and: converſed with their People, and ta- 
fred their Fruits, retains a clear and lively Idea 
of them, of the exattneff whereof he hath as firm 
a certainty as of the truth of his own ſenſes. Thus 
he who knows God only by Books and Dsſconrſe, 
can have but a faint and imperfect} Idea of him; 
he may believe him to be finite in all kinds ard 
degrees of perfection, in Goodnef, and Mercy, and 
Fuſtice, and Truth, and be «ble ro demonſtrate it 
upon dry principles of reaſon; but having no ex- 
perience of theſe —— . in himſelf, no ſenſe 
c or 
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or reliſh of their beauty and excellency, his appre- 
henſions of them are but ſlight and obſcure, like a 
deaf Man's notions.of ſounds, or a blind Man's of 
colours, which for want of the evidence of ſenſe 
cannot be ſo clear, and certain, and difintt ag 
theirs are who ſee and hear. Whereas he who 
partakes of the perfeCtions of God, and is in any 
degree pure as he is pure, and holy as he is holy, 
hath as it were rravelled into his very Natwre, and 
ſeen al] his perfeCtions by the {:ght of an infallible 
experience ; he knows what God is, not ſo much 
by reaſoning and diſcourſe, as by a quick, and live- 
ly ſenſe of the divine perfections, which he hath 
copied and tranſcribed into his own temper, and 
which, like the beams of the Sun, light wp his 
thoughts to that Foxntain of light from whence 
they were derived. And he who hath God's P;- 
ure in his own breaft, and can ſee hs perfe@i- 
ons in the Graces and Yertues of his own mind, 
knows him by his Senſe as well as by his Reaſon ; 
he ſees and feels God in the Godlike temper of his 
ewn Soul, the Graces whereof are ſo many living 
Images of God, and ſenſible Comments on his 
nature, which render the man's Notions of him 
not only as clear and diftintt, bur alſo as certain 
and indnbitable as any demonſtration in Geomeryy. 
For there is no evidence will give us ſo fall a 
certainty of things as that of our own ſenſes; it 
was by ſenſible evidence that our Saviour demon- 
ſtrated himſelf to be the Meſſias, and confuted 
the Infidelity of his Apoſtle St. Thomas ;, and it is 
certain that our bodily ſenſes are not more = 
fallible than is the purified ſenſe of our minds. 
When therefore we are transformed jnto. the like- 
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neſt of God, and made partekers of his Nature, 
we ſhall have a vital ſenſe and teeling of his per- 
feftions within us, by which the true Notions of 
him will be more confirmed and aſcertained to us 
than by all the reaſons and demonſtrations in the 
World. For now we {hal} behold the beauties of 
God's Nature in the God-like diipoſitions of our 
oz, and beholding. his Face in the Glaſs of our 
natures, whenſoever we reflet on it, his perfe- 
Qions will be as intimate and familiar to us as the 
Graces of our own minds ; which will not only 
awaken Our —_—— into frequent meditations 
of himy but alſo ezghten and 811prove Our Medi- 
tations into the moſt gloriows Idea's of him. For, 
when all is done, there is: no man can think ſo 


_ -well of God as he who hath a God-like nature, 


becauſe the reſemblance he bears to him will 
not only frequently raiſe #p his thoughts to God, 
but alſo ſhape them into a conformity with his na- 
ture z whereas whilſt we .are wnltke to God, we 
are not only devoid of all that evidence of his 
perfeCtions which the parified ſenſe of our nature 
would give us, and conſequently our Notions of 
him, for want of that evidence, will be only ſu- 
perficial and wncertain, but through our partiality 
to our own #»godlikg diſpoſitions we ſhall be apt 
to entertain ſuch Notions of him as are as unlike 
him as our ſelves. For either out of fondneſs to 
our ſelves we ſhall look upon our it difpoſiri- 
ons as perfeitions, and ſo attribute them to God, 
or out of fondneſs to thoſe il diſpeſitions we 
ſhall be tempted to admit ſuch opinions of 
God as will /zcenſe and indulge them. 
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Wherefore if we would ſecure our minds 
againſt all falſe apprehenſions of God, we mult 
above all things endeavour to purifie our hearts 
from thoſe evil diſpoſitions which render us un-. 
like him; from ſenſuality and injuſtice, from pride 
and diſcontent, from envy, hatred, and all uncha- 
Yitablenefs, which are the great corrupters 'of our 
minds, the boſom Hereticks that ſeduce and pe#- 
vert us, and, as much” as-in ns lies, to conform 
our ſelves to'the nature of God, by prattiſing the 
contrary Vertues z and when once by imitating the 
perfeCtions of hs nature we have eranſcribed them 
into . our own, we ſhall ſee and feel him'in our 
ſelves, and our Senſe of him will conduft our Rea» 
ſon, our Experience of him will corrett our Know- 
ledge, and our Yiſion of him conſummate our Faith ;, 
and we ſhall be more enlightened in our knowledg of 
him by beholding h# face in the ſan&#iry of 'our own 
minds, than by a thouſand Yolumes of curious Spes 
culations. | ve 7 0851 

And now, having ſeen what the true: cauſes of 
all our-aſ- apprehenſeons of God are; tet'us from 
henceforth beware of them, and, ſo far'as in us 
lies, labour to avoid them ; and conſidering of 
what vat advantage to our Religion: righe and 
true Notions of God are, let us diligentlyapply our 
ſelves to the above-named Rules for the regulating 
our apprehenſions concerning him: that fo having 
throughly purged our thoughts of all erroneous opi- 
nians, we may fee God eraly as he &,. arrayed in 
all the genwmme perfeCtions of his nature. And ther 
we ſhall find our lives and affettions under the In- 
fluence of the moſt powerful ceaſons in the World. 
For every thing of God is full of perſwaſion, 3ll 

his 
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his perfeCtions have a conſtraining Rhetorick in 
them that by a kind of Moral violence conquers all 


that attend to it, and ſe:ſes and captivates their 


Wils in deſpight of all the relufFances of their na-» 
tures, Sothat when once our minds are throughly 
inſtruſted with the rrue Notions of God, we 
ſhall not need to ſeek abroad for Motives and 
Arguments, for we ſhall havea Fountain of divine 
Oratory within our own- Boſoms, from whence 
our Wills and Afﬀettions will be continually watered 
with the moſt frwirful inducements to Piety and 
Vertue ;, infomuch that which way ſoever we turn 
our ſelves we ſhall ſee our ſelves ſurrounded with 
ſuch invincible reaſons to truſt in God and to fear 
him, to admire and love him, to obey and worſhiy 
him, as will animate our faculties, wing and 5n- 
ſpire our drooping indeavours, and carry us on with 
unſpeakable Chearfulnef and Alacrity through all ' 
the weary ſtages of Religion; and we ſhall no 
longer look upon Religion as the bxrthen and op- 
preſſion of our nature, but* readily embrace it as 
our Ornament and Crown, our Glory and Happi- 
neſ,as being fully convinced that in ſerving of God 
we ſerve not only the greatef, but the bef# Maſter 
in the World, 
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